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Oriental Series vols. 33, 34, 35); Kittel: Kannada — English 
Dictionary, Preface; Mayrhofer: KurzgefaBtes etymologisches 
Worterbuch des Altindischhen; Myth: F. B. J. Kuiper, An Austro- 
Asiatic Myth in the Rigveda (Mededelingen der Kon. Ned. Aka- 
demie van Wetenschappen, deel 13, no. 7); Neisser: Zum 
Worterbuch des Rigveda, 2 vols; Pischel: Grammatik der 
Prakrit-Sprachen; PM W: F. B. J. Kuiper, Proto-Munda Words in 
Sanskrit (Verhandelingen der Kon. Ned. Akad. v. Wetensch. N.R. 
LI, No. 3); Pokorny: Indogermanisches etymologisches Wéorter- 
buch; TPS: Transactions of the Philological Society, Cambridge; 
Turner: A comparative and etymological Dictionary of the 
Nepalese Language; Uhlenbeck: KurzgefaBtes etym. Worter- 
buch der altind. Sprache; Ved. Index: Macdonell and Keith, 
V.I. 2 vols; Ved. Variants: Bloomfield-Edgerton(-Emeneau) ; 
Wackernagel (-Debrunner): Altindishe Grammatik, 
4 vols; Walde-Pokorny: Vergleichendes Wéorterbuch der 
indogerm. Sprachen. _ . 


Remark: ‘Some diacritical marks had to be omitted for 
typographical reasons, viz. the indication of nasalization in long 
vowels of New-Indo-Aryan, and the underlining and dot, indicating 


« 
Sie. 


the open, resp. ,resultant” vowels of Santali. For the same reason. 
the transliteration system oft the Tamil Lexicon could not be follo-" 


e, . wed in all respects. ' 


There was a time, when scholars could believe that the 
Rigveda was a genuine document of ancient Indo-European 
Civilization. However, the mere linguistic study of the Rigvedic 
‘vocabulary is sufficient to show that even this oldest Sanskrit 
text contains a considerable number of loanwords which pro- 
bably have been taken from various sources. A systematic 
study of them has never been published, so far as i know. It 
would seem possible, however, to collect the words, the foreign 
origin of which seems probable on morphological or phonetical 
grounds, even though a convincing etymological explanation 
cannot be given for many of them. Those as to which diffe- 
rence of opinion will remain, may be expected to constitute 
only a vanishing minority in comparison with the words of 
clearly foreign character at least for those scholars who are 


Courtesy: Studia Indologica, Herausgegeben von Otto Sples, 1955 
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agreed on the untenability of Fortunatov’s law (which tried to 
account for Skt. t, d, n by tracing them back to IE. It, In), 
and the exaggerations of the theory of the occurrence of 
Prakritisms in the Rigveda’). 


It cannot be denied that an attempt at a linguistical ex- 
planation of the Rigvedic loanwords encounters serious diffi- 
culties. Still the fact that we have become more acutely aware 
of them may perhaps be regarded as an indication that some 
real progress is being made after all. First, the words belong 
to chronologically different layers. There are words, which we 
have no right to assign to the Indo-European heritage but 
which Sanskrit has in common with Old Iranian. This group 
comprises words of the country life (e.g. matsya-, m. 


1) It is inevitable that for the next time there should remain a 
difference of opinion as to the degree, in which loanwords occur, 
especially in the older language. The problem — as is natural and 
desirable — is being approached along different lines of research. 
However, the necessary choc des opinions might .perhaps 
become more fruitful, if scholars could agree on a point of general 
methodological interest. In a recent study on some Skt. words a 
distinguished scholar, after having referred to a Dravidian etymology 
which had been proposed, writes: ,but since they now have a clear 
Indo-Aryan etymology, they are native and the borrowing was on the 
part of Dravidian”. These words are illustrative of a general attitude 
that is also found in the work of other linguists, so I may be permit- 
ted to quote them anonymously. If I understand these words well, 
they seem to suggest a general methodological principle: whenever 
an IE etymology can be proposed for a Skt. word, any aboriginal 
etymology is eo ipso ruled out. To such a principle I would take 
exception. Rather is the situation this in many cases: we are con- 
fronted with a bewildering mass of obviously related words occurring 
in three different linguistic families. In such cases no explanation can 
be considered definitive, unless it accounts for the total mass of 
facts. Accordingly a Pan-Indic approach, the necessity of which has 
been stressed almost simultaneously by Burrow TPS 1946, 30 and the 
present writer (PMW 9) will often be required. The time when an 
etymological study of the Sanskrit vocabulary on the basis of IE. 
comparative linguistics alone could seem justified, belongs to the 
past. It would plainly be unreasonable to demand that every scholar 
writing on this subject should be acquainted with the aboriginal 
languages (and with Iranian linguistics too, the importance of which 
was rightly stressed by H. W. BAILEY, JRAS 1953, 95 n. 1): in-many 
cases, however, it will not be possible to attain at final results but by 
a combined effort of different scholars, or by a synthesis of their 
provisional results, as nobody can afford to cover alone the whole 
field of study. A better realization of the actual situation would no 
doubt make discussions on this subject more realistic. 
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fish", kaSy 4pa-,m. ,tortoise*, urvara-, f. , fertile soil") 
as well as names of mythological figures, such as gan- 
dharva-,indra-, and perhaps also §arv4a-2). Since no 
god of the Rigvedic pantheon bears a name of native Indian 
origin, we must reckon with the possibility that also such 
names as Marut- belong to this group of Indo-Iranian names 
of deities: the nature of the Avestan tradition excludes, indeed, 
any argumentum ex silentio. To still another layer 
would belong ibha-, m. ,elephant” (in RS IX. 57. 32) if the 
ultimate origin of this word is to be sought in Egypt (see 
MAYRHOFER 90). 


More complicated is the problem of the words which 
must have been borrowed during the Rigvedic period from the 
languages of Indian aborigines. In individual cases it is often 
far from easy to distinguish between Dravidian and Munda: 
many word-groups are, indeed, so wide-spread in both lin- 
guistic families as to make it nearly impossible to decide, on 
the evidence now available, whether they originate in 
Munda, or in Dravidian, or perhaps in a third substratum 
language now died out, which may have influenced both 
Munda and Dravidian. Some grammatical features of Santali 
and Sora, indeed, can hardly be explained unless we assume 
that some substratum language has worked upon the basic 
Austro-Asiatic system of these languages. On the other hand 
the question may be raised, whether the Munda languages 
really constitute a single linguistic family or rather originate 
in two different groups of Austro-Asiatic languages (as cer- 
tain correspondences between the Kharia-Sora group and 
Khasi, which seem to have been foreign to the Kherwari group 
and Korku, might suggest). 


Besides these strictly linguistical problems, however, which 
will not be discussed here, these loanwords confront us with 
one of wider interest. In the light of recent research it becomes 
more and more probable that the catastrophe which put an end 
to the highly organized Harappa civilization may have been 
caused by the intrusion of the Aryan tribes into the Indus 
valley %). If this supposition should turn out to be correct the 
question arises, what languages may have been spoken in the 
centres of this civilization. It has often been suggested that this 


2) Other words, which are also found in Greek, may even date 
back to a more remote past, e.g. parasu-, f. ,axt", mana- ,a 
certain weight of gold”. w | 

3) E.g. E. MACKAY, Early Indus Civilizations (London 1948), p. 157, 
and STUART PIGGOT, Prehistoric India to 1000 B.C. 


may have been Dravidian. Recently, it is true, a rather late date 
has been proposed for the invasion of the Dravidians into India 
(see MAYRHOFER 112) but for the next time it seems advisable 
that linguists should continue to operate with purely linguistic 
criteria and with the linguistic concept of Proto-Dravidian, 
whoever may have spoken it. Nor can Munda be discarded a 
priori‘) although higher civilizations of Austro-Asiatic peop- 
les seem only to have arisen under foreign influence. In any 
case, although the Austro-Asiatic component of Munda seems 
to point to an eastern provenance, the Proto-Munda linguistic 
area must have extended as far as the Indus-valley at the time 
of the Aryan invasion 5). It would be an over-simplification of 
the historical facts, however, if we should suppose all foreign 
Rigvedic words to be explainable from either Dravidian or 
Munda. Many, indeed, may derive from different but unknown 
sources §). 


In the absence of adequate linguistic criteria, however, we 
may follow a different line of research. By classing the foreign 
words according to the various spheres of human life, a provi- 
sional estimate of the character and the extension of the ab- 
original influence would seem possible — provided the special 
character of the Rigvedic hymns, whose archaic hieratic lan- 
guage cannot be expected faithfully to reflect the reality of 
every-day life, is borne in mind. The numerous popular words 
of foreign origin occurring in the Atharvaveda’”) and the other 
Samhitas have as a rule been excluded, except ‘a few cases 
for which it seemed possible to propose an etymology. It should 
be emphasized, however, that the chief aim of the notes is not 
the etymological explanation of the foreign words (which no 
one who is aware of the present state of these studies will 
expect) but rather a critical discussion of the morphological or 
phonetic problems connected with these words. The very nu- 
merous names of plants and animals §) and the proper names 
are not quoted in full as being not essential for our purpose. 

4) MAYRHOFER, Saeculum 2 (1951) 54 ff. 

5) Note the occurrence of words of apparently Munda origin in 
Burushaski, and of Tibeto-Burman elements in Nahali, and such 
similarities as Dardic zu- Kafari yti-: Korku j6-en ,ate” (: jd-m, 
Sant. jom ,to eat", which is erroneously equated with Skt. jem-, 
etc.). But cf. MORGENSTIERNE, NTS 14, 24. 

6) E.g. kilala-, BURROW, TPS 1946, 2f. 

7) Cf. TURNER, Preface VII, Introduction p. XV. ; 

8) See ZIMMER, Altindisches Leben 57—?2, resp. 79—99 and 
Vedic Index. 
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A.NATURE AND MAN. 
1. Meteorological phenomena, etc. 


ambara-, n, ,atmosphere” VIII.8.4+ (see GELDNER’S 
note),ulka‘-,f.,meteor“ IV. 4.2,X.8.4 AS. +; jimit'ta-, m. 
»thundercloud“” VI.75.1 AS.+; nihaka-, f. X.97.13, TS 
»Shower™“ (according to comm. on TS. VII.5.11.1); nihara-, 
m. ,fog, mist” X. 82.7 AS. +); busa- ,vapour, mist, darkness" 
X. 27.24 (hapax); jiri- ,quick or flowing water” (RS. 3), cf. 
Siri- X.71.9? (:sira’-, sira’-, f. ,stream, channel“?); in- 
du-,m, bindt-, m. ,drop’. | 


ambara-: meaning quite uncertain (see RENOU, J. As. 1939, 
390), derivation from *anu-vara-(PW., WACKERNAGEL I, 59) 
hardly correct. — ulk4-: proper meaning ,firebrand”; generally 
connected with varcas-, Greek &PAaE and AAéxtwe (see e. g. 
BECHTEL, Lexilogus zu Homer 158 with references), although KITTEL 
XXVI compared Kann. ul.uku, ul.ku ,a shining or blazing sub- 
stance, a meteor” from ul.k u- ,to shine, blaze” = Tam. ol.i-, Tulu 
uli-, etc.). Since the formative element -usi- in ulkusgi'- SB. 
(ulkusi’mant- AS.) is unknown in Vedic (cf. LINDNER, Ai. 
Nominalbildung 65) it may be compared with -Us$a- in the Proto- 
Munda loanwords piyl'sa-, n. ,biestings”, Pa. tipusa-, n. ,a 
species of cucumber“*®, rather than deriving ulkusi- from 
ulkus- on the analogy of tavis-i-. Munda origin is indeed 
indicated by Pkt. ulukhanda-m. ,firebrand” (DeSin. 1. 107, cf. 
Skt. $ikh-anda- PMW. 148) and by. Skt. lex. kalukka-, 
f. ,meteor” (WILSON), kulukkagufiij4a-, f. firebrand”, which 
point to *luk (cf. perhaps Hi. 1Gk4, luk etc. ,torch*, lukh 
,flame, fire, blast”“, likna ,to.be scorched"?).!%) Beside ulka- 
(if standing for u-1luk-)'1!)' an infixed variant u-€m-luk- is 
possibly attested in Ulmuka-, n. ,firebrand” SB, AB. + — 
jimita-: the thundercloud of the rainy season (e.g. tad etat 
pravrsy uj jimita-plavante KS. 36. 7.: p. 74, 9), which 

9) Myth 8ff. (for piyiisa-); as for tipusa~-, cf. Kharia 
dimbu ,cucumis” etc., PMW 66, 84. The corresponding Skt. form is 
trapusa-, n. (like Pa. tipu-: Skt. trapu- ,tin" discussed in 
Festschr. DEBRUNNER 243, n. 10). 

See now, however, also WACKERNAGEL-DEBRUNNER II, 2, 
491 (rOpusi-, etc. with different accent, but note Goth. jukuzi). 

10) With Hi. lik: Pkt. ulukh-anda-, cf. Pa. lika: Skt. 
ulika-, §u-g§ulika- ,owl”. — Ullak&- (chaya: ulka) in 
Prabodhac. 96, 6 Bomb. seems to be corrupt: BROCKHAUS reads 
jala-ula-, the Trivandrum ed. jal.aval.i- (III. 2. 5). 

11) ulka- (*uluka- would be parallel to kulpha- (*ku- 
lupha- (Pkt. khuluha-). For the infix -@ém-see W. SCHMIDT, 
Sprachen der Sakei und Semang 514, COWAN, AO. 16, 183 ff., RAMA- 


MURTI, Sora Grammar § 129. 
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pours down in showers (cf. jimttavars$i parjanyah as 
opposed to samtatavarsi parjanyah, AB.). The radical 
element is jim-, jam- (nasalization of jip-, jap-), cf. Kharia 
jhimir jhimir da no deltaej, jhimir jhita da no 
gimte, rim(i) jhimi dano gimte, jhama jham da 
gimte_,in driblets falls the rain“, Santali j(h)ipir j(h)ipir, 
sipir tipic ,drizzling (rain)", jhamar jhomor, jhomor 
jhomor ,continuously and heavily (rain)", jhupur jhupur 
,continuously (rain), to drizzle“, }(h)ipsi, j(h)opso ,to be 
overcast, cloudy“ etc. Cognate expressions are very common in 
New Indo-Aryan.'*). The suffix -tita- (cf. non-suffixed Pkt. 
jimha-,m. ,a certain kind of rain-cloud“) alternates with -iisa-, 
-Ura-'*) and with -tla-'). — -nihaka- and nihdra-: 
derivation of nihara- from ni-hr- (PW., JOHANSSON, Etymo- 
logisches und Wortgeschichtliches 25 with ref., rejected by SCHMIDT, 
Pluralbildungen 396 n., WACKERNAGEL II, 132) fails to convince. 
Perhaps both words (combined in TS. VII. 5. 11. 1) from ‘nih-?'5) 
Connected with Kui niva ,frost, snow"? — busa-: TEDESCO, 
Lang. 22 (1946) 190 rightly compares Gvih svah krnuté gi‘hate 
busam X. 27.24 with agthat tamo vy acaks@gyat svah 
IT. 24. 3'and further with Mar. bhusé, n. ,drizzling rain, mist", 
which confirms the connection of bus a- with the word for , mist, 
fog" in two Iranian Pamir dialects (Wakhi bis, Sariqoli bts) 
proposed by UHLENBECK. This excludes GELDNER'’S translaticn 
»Hulle (Htlse)“ and probably also the identification with Skt. busa-, 
n., Pali bhusa- ,chaff" (cf. PMW 98f.), which can hardly be suf- 
ficiently supported by Panj. bhihar, f. ,fine rain” (TURNER 481). 
Foreign origin is indicated by the phonemes b (WACKERNAGEL 
I. 184) and s (ibid. 233), cf. the morphological parallel bisa-, n. 
»the film or “fibre of a lotus plant” VI. 61.2 (whose meaning proves 
it to be a loanword); and it is confirmed by the occurrence of 


12) Cf. e.g. Hi. jham-jham, jhamar-jhamar 4,steady 
downpour", jhamaka ,beating rain, a heavy shower", jhapas 
a sharp shower, driving rain“, Mar. jhim-jhim ,softly and 
lightly (of rain)“, and’ cf. TURNER s. v. Nep. jhimi-jhimi, 
jhimjhime, rimrime, rim jhime,etc. (cf. Santali ribic 
ribic ,drizzling, to drizzle"). 


13) Cf. mastisya-, Northern form of masira- Bccomog, to 
MEYER, Trilogie der Vegetationsmadite III, 240. 


14) For gandusa-, m. : gandola-, m. ,a mouthful” see 
iyth 10, where I'have overlooked the existence of Santali kodoé 
‘o swallow", kadrac kodroé, kid(r)o¢€ kod (r)o€¢ ,gulping, 
wallowing, to gulp". (Note Mund. koroj’ ,a gulp“ with r). 


(5) Not IE snih-! (WACKERNAGEL I, 265). 
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other loanwords for ,fog” in the Veda 1*), A Prakritic development 
of *varsman- to busa- (Tedesco) is in my opinion excluded 
for the Rigvedic period. The origin is unknown. Note however 
bus/but in!) Malay kabus ,mist, hazy", kabut ,fog, mist, 
vague(ness)", berkabut, kabur ,dim, vague, hazy“ and the 
nasalized form *mut in Khasi jinmut ,mist", b‘'ymsai-jin- 
mut ,vague“ (cf. Sora méda- ,fog"? Kui botali, botri 
»dense, murky (fog, smoke)“? For Munda influence in the Pamir 
see below palasa- and. cf. P. POUCHA, Arch. Or. 1932. 291, PMW 
160). 


jiri-: denotes the trickling soma (IX. 66. 9) as well as the 
river (II. 17. 2, III. 51. 5, cf. jira-); for the first meaning we 
could compare Sant. jiri hiri, jiro joro »dripping, 
trickling", joro ,to trickle, leak", jarkao ,to leak out, per- 
colate”, etc. (Austro-Asiatic on account of Central Sakai jor 
wto fall in drops“, Jakun péjur ,rain"). Cf.Hi. jhar jhar, 
jhirjhir, and Mar. jhad, jhadi ,a long continued rain’, 
etc. Discrimination between Aryan *ghzar- and Munda dar-/ 
jar- is often difficult. — indu and bindu-: probably con- 
nected but unexplained. — Note: Doubtful is the origin of 
ambu-, n. ,water” and phéna-, m. ,foam”. For ambu- 
cf. on the one hand Av. vyambura- ,name of certain daéva- 

priests” (,dem Wasser feindlich“? BARTHOLOMAE, Altir. Wb. 1478), 

on the other hand kiy&mbu- ,a cert. water-plant” (Pa. elam- 

buja-, id?) Pa. kebuka- ,water“, Ved. br'biika-, n. 

nid.” (?Naigh. 1. 12.). Kurukh amm is isolated in Drav., BLOCH, 

BSOS 5. 739; ambu survives in Ashkun abu. Variants of phéna- 

are sphena- (hapax: RENOU, Gr. de la langue véd: 61), which 

16) Cf. also Skt. lex. kuhi-, kuh4-,fog, mist“ : Assam. kow 4- 
mow a and Skt. lex. kuhedi-, kuhedika-, kuhelika-: Mar. 
kuhadé (TURNER kuiro), and finally Hi. kuhas4 (also in Sant:: 
kuhas, khuas, beside kuhra). The variation -ad-/-as- in the 
suffix points to a foreign origin. Since the original meaning of Skt. 
kuhda-, f. ,the personified New Moon" AS may have been _,dark- 
ness” (cf. the later specialization of the meanings of raka and 
sinivali-), it is likely to be related to these. words. (Cf. Buru- 
shaski goa, yua ?). [See now MAYRHOFER, Et. Wb. 249]. 

17) For lexical correspondences between North-Indian and Indo- 
nesian languages cf. e.g. Nep dhoknu ,to bow": Jav. doko 
(Burush. dudiin ,stooping”: Kharia hindun ,to stoop" PMW 163 
below); Balti Purik duk- (cas) ,to sit, dwell, live“, Deuri Chuliya 
dudu ,to sit” (also in Southern Munda: Kharia doko, Juang doko 
,to sit”, cf. Soradaku ,to be, to stay"?): Cham dok, Malay duduk 
,to sit, dwell”, Sunda dumuk ,to dwell"; Purik bras, Burushaski, 
Dumaki bras ,rice“: Malay béras. Is there any historical con- 
nection between Hi. bhins 4dr ,early morning”, Mundari binsdria 
,early morning (dance)” and Batak binsar ,to rise (the sun)“? Cf. So. 
sa’r ,todawn", sarsar, €sar- ,morning”. 
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is paralleled by sth, sph in other loanwords (see Festschr. 
DEBRUNNER 248 ff.), and class. phena-: the specific Indian evi- 
dence points to Munda, rather than IE., origin (see Myth 9, PMW. 
163). But note Osset. fing. 


wight: 
S$arvari-, f. (in apig$arvara-,n. ,early morning” III. 


9.7, VII. 1.29) and $irina-, f. II. 10.3. 


4. 


For §arvari- see below, p.170 (Sabala-). — Note: 
moki-, f. I].38.3 and rami‘, f. 11.34.12 (also ra‘- 
my4a-, rama4-) seem to be Aryan kennings (But cf. 
Nep. ram rami ,twilight", rame-rumi). 

Sea: 

sagara-, m. X. 89.4 (unexplained). 


Plantsandanimals: ; 
For many words Dravidian or Munda etymologies have 


been proposed. A few additional suggestions may here be in- 
serted. 


palasa-, n. ,leaf of a tree” (only in apalasa- X. 27. 14 
and supalasa- X. 43. 4), since SB AB also name of the 
Butea frondosa, the oider name of which (viz. parna-) 
seems to be a calque linguistique. From Munda palha 
,leaf” (Sant. palha, cf. Mund. palhao ,sprouting of new 
leaves after the branch of a tree has been cut"), with many 
Austro-As. cognates, e. g. Khasi sla, Mon sla, Ilha, Bahnar 
hla, Sué, Boloven hla, Jarai hola, Chréai hola, Central 
Sakai slau, etc. Wakhi paic ,leaf" may be one of the old 
borrowings from Munda in this Iranian Pamir dialect (cf. bus4a-). 
A much younger borrowing is apparently Mar. pala, palé 
nleaves, foliage”, cf. palejné, palavné ,to shoot out new 
foliage“ and the ,echo-word” ol@ palé ,grass or leaves for 
cattle” (~ Hi. 414 pala, Korku ara pala, ara para). 
For prefix pa- cf. Sant. pa-tup'!’), Korku pa-rub_ ,to 
uproot" (: Ho tub, rub, id), Sora pa-lud ,to slip (v. i.) 
(:Mon 16t_ ,to fall down from weakness", Khmer la-lit, 
ra-lit, Stieng ré-lut ,abortion’). — pippala-, m. (Pa. 
pipphala-) ,ficus religiosa" and pippali-, v. l. pispali- 
»berry” (AS.) may be the same word as pippali-, f. (Pa. 
pipphali-) ,long pepper”, if both fruits are named from their 
richness in seeds, or their swollen form. Cf. the etymologies pro- 
posed for udumbara- (PMW 23 ff.), dadima- ‘and 
pindira- (PMW 83f.). With pippala-: phala- we might 
compare pupputa-:potika- (PMW. 146 n. 37). —plaksa- 
m., Pa. pilakkhu- andclass. parkati-, f. ,ficus infectoria“ 
inay be traced back to *pélak-(a)s and ‘parak-at (praksa- 


18) Sant patuc beside patup’ must be young (or incorrect?). 
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TS. is worthless). But Kharia (Hi) porho, id. must be a diffe- 
rent word, cf. Sant. podo, Mund. pod (h)o (and putkal). — 
balbaja-, m. ,a kind of grass, Eleusine indica Gartn.“ (in 
balbajastuka’- VIII. 55. 3: Val. 7) is to-be connected with 
baja- (AS. VIII. 6. 3 etc.), cf. WACKERNAGEL I, 184 and Pa. 
pabbaja-: babbaja-. Prefix bal-, which excludes relation- 
ship with Greek BoABoéc, Latin bulbus etc. (JOHANSSON, KZ. 36, 
344f.). Is Sant. backom ,sabai grass“ a reborrowing from 
Aryan *bajaka- (cf. matkom from Skt. madhuka-)? 18) 
— libuja-, f. ,creeper” X. 10. 13. AS PvB, whose non- IE. 
appearance was ackowledged by de Saussure (cf. also MAC- 
DONELL, Ved. Gr. 45) has also some variants which suggest a 
foreign origin, cf. the vv. ll. lubuja-, limbuja (pw.: lu- 
baja-) Kaus. S. 35,2 and Pa. labuja- .,Artocarpus Lacucha” 
(cf. lakuca-, lakaca-, likuca-, id.), None of the IE 
etymologies proposed by de Saussure, MSL. 5 (1884) 232 (rejected 
by BERNEKER, Slav. et. Wb. 727), CHARPENTIER, KZ. 40, 436 ff., 
MO 13, 34 (rejected by WALDE, Lat. etym. Wb. and PETERSSON, 
KZ. 46, 147), PETERSSON, op. c. 146f., and TEDESCO, JAOS 67 
(1947), 88 carries conviction **). — Sim$um4'ra-, m. ,Schnabel- 
delphin, Platanista Gangetica“ **) I. 116. 18 AS TS JB is obviously 
the older form of $iS uma'‘ra- (VS MS KS ASPaipp. TA), which 
owes its origin to popular etymology. The oider form survives in 
Pa. sumsumara-, Accordingly all etymologies which start 
from Skt. sisu- (lastly THIEME, ZDMG 96, 418 ff.) are ill- 
founded. It might contain a reduplicated element Si- and a 
root-word sumar*?!) but the Dictionnaire tamoul-francais (Pon- 
dichéry 1855) **), the Dictionary by V. VISVANATHA PILLAI (Ma- 
dras 1921) and the Tranquebar Dictionary of 1933 record the Tamil 
words kiihcumam, kifiitcuméaram and kifici ,crocodile”. 
However these forms (not quoted in the Tamil Lexicon!) hardly re- 
present an older non-palatalized form of SimSumara-, al- 
though they suggest that -ara- is a derivational suffix. 


18a) (But cf. Mund. Ho bad’com|)). 

19) Against Tedesco’s derivation form *‘pari-bhuja it should 
be observed that aphaeresis is insufficiently supported by the isolated 
instance Pkt. dhilla- : sidhila- (dhilla- is rather a Munda 
word, PMW 160), that deaspiration of intervocalic bh is unparalleled, 
and that the occurrence of the verb pari-bhuj- in the same texts 
where libuj4- is attested rather militates against this explanation. 
Cf. lubaja-. 

20) LUDERS, ZDMG 96, 16 ff. 

21) See below pi-ppala-, etc. and cf. SuSulika-: ulika- 
,owl”, 

22) Anonymous, but the second edition of 1895 bears the names 
of L. DUPUIS and L. MOUSSET. 
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5. Man and Woman. 


“purusa-, piirusa, m. ,man“ (fem. purusi- only VII. 
102,2); ménd-, f. , wife, female“ (amen4a- V.31.2); ku- 
mara-, m. ,child, boy, youth” (also kumaraka-, cf. dual 
kumdrina beside putrina in VIII. 31. 8). 


purusga-and *pirsa- (paur (u) seyena X. 87. 16? cf. 
OLDENBERG ad I. 53. 10), which is supposed to underlie Pa. 
posa- (WACKERNAGEL I. 56) are not sufficiently explained 
by any of the IE etymologies proposed by JOHANSSON (see 
WACKERNAGEL I. 56), E. LEUMANN, KZ. 32, 305 (*pu-vrsa-), 
THUMB-HIRT, Handb. des Skt. 499 (pu-: Gr. xov-Auos), 
SCHEFTELOWITZ, KZ. 53, 255 (*per-usa-: Lat. pario) and 
WACKERNAGEL, Gnomon 6 (1930) 458 ff. (: Lat. parricida). 
Neither Prakritic svarabhakti (ved. dhiirusah- in one manu- 
script of TS, dhtirusadam TB, cf. WACKERNAGEL I, XVIII), 
nor elision is sufficiently supported by evidence. If Munda 
*koro ,man“ (Sant. hor, Mund. horo, Ho ho, Korku koro) 
is a cognate of Mon tru’ ,male“, Khasi briw ,man (from 
*bérau? cf. SCHMIDT, Grundz. einer Lautl. der Khasi-Sprache 
p. 718 and PMW 132), ko-must be a prefix. The existence of 
a word *puru with a labial prefix (like Khasi briw) may 
perhaps be inferred from Kharia kodport (kodpurt) 
»man (distinguished from woman)” and the tribal name Puru- 
I. 108. 8 (properly ,the men“? Cf. horko ,the Santals", korku 
»the Korkus", etc.). If so, pirugsa- would be to ptru- what 
ulkusi- is to ulka- (not like manusa-: manu-!). How- 
ever, purusa- is also the oldest Vedic term for wuxn (ARB- 
MANN, MO. 21, 134; 148) and purusam catisadhinam 
X. 51. 8 seems to mean ,the seed of the herbs” (viryam, 
retah, see CALAND AO 10, 30f., HILLEBRANDT, Lieder des 
Rigveda 18 n. 2). Is this a secondary meaning? 73) — ména-: 
also the female of animals (I. 121. 2, X. 111. 3); no doubt a 
popular word like angana- in later Skt. (cf. Dumaki méli 
»wife“, Chepang (Nepal) mira ,woman“??), — kumara-: 
cf. NEISSER {, 62 n 1. Primary meaning ,tender” (tarunah) is 
preserved in su-kumdara- and komala- (cf. kumaras 


23) Infixation of (€) r (as in Sora pérésij- ,childhood”: pésij- 
,child”) need hardly be considered because of the late date of the 
form without r (posa- beside porisa-). The function of the r-infix 
in Kherwari is not clear (see BODDING, Materials for a Santali 
Grammar I, 31 and cf. Sant. be r-et’, Mund. birid ,to raise, erect’: 
Korku bit’,to rise“, but Kharia berod ,to get up, rise"). For Sora 
see Ramamurti, A Manual of the So:ra: (or Savara) Language p. 46. 
AICHELE's suggestion to derive in this way Sant. purus from pos 
»nourishing” (in REITZENSTEIN-SCHAEDER, Studien zum antiken 
Synkretismus 1926, p. 84 n. 2) is absurd as both words are clearly 
Aryan loanwords. ; 
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tarunah AG 2. 8. 16 etc., Suparnadhy. 8. 1; and komy4- 
I. 171. 3, if meaning ,smooth, lithe“). Possibly connected: with 
Tel. koma ,the young", g6mu \,bloom, freshness of hue“, 
komaru ,juvenility, prime, bloom’, komararu- ‘,to bloom’, 
Tam kommai ,youth*. Or rather with Tam. kumai- ,to tread 
down, tread out into a mash, to beat or pound in a mortar“, Kann. 
kummu- ,to beat with a pestle to powder”, etc.? (Cf. Skt. 
taruna- ~ Gr. tegtvns- tetoippévos ‘dvoc, mrdu-_ ,soft, 
tender“, Russ. méolod ,young” ~ mrdndati ,crushes, smashes”, 
Sant. reset’ ,to crush, squash; tender, juicy“, Tam. kuLa 
young, tender“, kuLantai, kuLavi ,babe* ~ kuLai- ,to 
mash, reduce to pulp”, etc.). 


6. Parts of the body: many words occur only in X. 163; 
for their meaning cf. Vedic Index II, 358 ff. (where many more 
words from the later Vedas are registered). 


asthivantdu (du.) ,knee-caps” VII. 50.2 X. 163.4; uk- 
ha- (n.?) ,hip* inukhacchid- ,lame” IV. 19.9; usniha- 
(plur.) ,cervical vertebrae“ X. 163.2; oni- ,arm* ‘RS. 4; see 
NEISSER I, 197), kakata- ,part of the human occiput” (only 
inrentkakdata- ,having a dusted head” VI. 28.4); kika- 
sa-, plur. ,vertebrae” (or ,ribs?“) X. 163.2; kuksi-, m. ,bel- 
ly” RS +; kulpha-, m. ,ankle-bone” VII. 50. 2 (gulpha- 
AS. etc.); chubuka-,n. ,chin® X. 163.1; jathara-,n. ,bel- 
ly, womb (plur. entrails)“, RS AS.+; jatru-, plur. ,cervical 
cartilages” VIII.1.12; $épa-,m. ,penis”. Several other words 
allow no certain conclusion (see below). See also p. 179. 


asthivant-: from *asthi- (like $4ktivant-)? WAK- 
KERNAGEL, GN. 1909 52. Cf. asthila- ,globe, ball, round 
pebble’. The IE etymologies (for references see* LIDEN, Studien z. 
ai. und vgl. Sprachgesch. 83) are palpably incorrect. If asthi- isa 
Sanskritization of *atthi-, it might be ultimately related to 
anda- (So. adre) ,egg”. See also MAYRHOFER 62 (: a$t [h]i- 
»seedgrain“?). — ukha-: most of the forms attested may be 
referred to a neutral stem (e.g. ukhé KS MS). Burrow, TSP. 
1945, 85 compares Tam. ukkam ,waist", okkal (ukkal) 
»side", okkalai (ukkalai) ,hips*, Tel okka ,hip, waist", etc. — 
usnih4a-: as a name of a metre also usnih- AS. + (nom. 
usnik AS VS), but hardly an old IE stem in a consonant. Cf. 
bask-iha- beside bask-4ya- and the Skt. words in -aha- 
(kalaha-, ladaha-, mataha-, Pkt. vodraha-). But 
*usni- (formally identical with the radical element of usni'$a-, 
mn.°,turban“ AS +) is queer. See also MAYRHOFER 14) — 
kakata-: cf. krkata- AS (but kaka’tika- AS means 
,facial bone“, Ved. Index. II. 359). See PMW. 29f. — kikasa-: 
»prsthasthigata gulikah”“ (comm. ad TS. VII. 3. 16.1), or 
,cartilagines costarum“ (PW), .ribs“ (GELDNER). Probably forma- 
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tion like pi-ppala-, etc. and connected with kageruka-, mn. 
spine” (lex. kaseruka-, kageru-, kaseru-, mn). — 
kuksgsi-: there has always been a great variety of popular words 
for ,belly” in Indo-Aryan, most of them being loanwords, but 
there are no clear formal criteria in kuksi- pointing to foreign 
origin. — kulph4-: loanword on account of gulpha- AS 
KS + and Pkt. khuluha-, m. (De$in. 2, 75), which point to 
*kulup-/*gulup-. Cf. perhaps Tam. Mal. kulampu_ ,hoof . 
of an animal“ etc. (BURROW, TPS. 1946, 17)? Note also Skt. 
ghuta-, ghu(n)tika-.-— chubuka-: in the later language 
cubuka-, cibuka-, proper meaning ,projecting”, see PMW. 
155, n. 58. Perhaps umlauted from *cébuk/*tébuk, cf. Khasi 
tymoh ,chin” (from *témok). — jathara-: the classical 
etymological connection with Goth. kilthei ,womb” (IE 
*guelth-) is phonetically impossible (for kata-, kévata- 
see below); mor can jartu-, m. ,vulva“ (only in Unéadisitra!)} 
represent the older form of the Vedic word. — $épa-: primary 
meaning ,tail” (X. 105. 2? cl. $unas cic chépam V. 2. ?: 
Sunahsépah I. 24. 12f. and mayt’rasepya- VIII. 1. 25 
with GELDNER'S note), see also Hj. FRISK, MO. 30, 84f.). The 
variants §$é¢pha- (v. 1. in TS VII. 3. 16.2, Mhbh.), lex. chepya-, 
Pkt. chepa-, cheppa-, chippa, n. suggest a foreign origin 
(for the semantic development ,tail” ) ,penis” cf. Skt. langila-, 
Av. duma-, m. ,tail” ~ Old H. Germ. zumpfo ,penis” and 
SCHEFTELOWITZ, IF 33, 142). Cf. the parallel case of Pkt. 
chava- ~ Skt. §$4va- ,young of an animal” (PMW. 67). Ety- 
mological connection with siph4d-, f. ,fibrous root” (HIRT, BB 
24, 236, UHLENBECK) is phonetically and semantically improbable 
(,schweifende, wedelnde Bewegung“? FRISK) and the IE etymolo- 
gies (Lat. scipio, cf. e.g. UHLENBECK PBB. 27, 131, Gr. oxijxtoov 
REICHELT KZ 46, 338 f., Latvian sipsna ,starke Rute” ENDZELIN 
KZ 44, 58) fail to convince. Nor can chippa- be derived from 
Drav. cippa (= Kann. cippa, Tel. cippa-kasuvu ,the 
fragrant grass Andrapogon schoenanthes"?), as proposed by P. V. 
RAMANUJASWAM I in his glossary on Desinamamala, p. 36. — 
Note. mukha-,n. ,mouth” is ambiguous, Drav. origin of vri§-, 
f. ,finger” very doubtful (cf. Av. urvaés-). 


B. DOMESTIC AD oGPrHenr ec 
1. House. 
kuta-, ,house” (?) I. 46.4 (cf. NEISSER II. 60); kula'ya-, 
n. ,nest” AS (in kulayin- VI.15.16, kulayayat VII. 
50. 1). 


| 
kuta-: cf. kuti-, kutumba-, etc. from Dravidian for refe- 
rences see BSOS 9, 999). — kula@ ya-: Tam. kitu, (Tel. Kann. 
gudu), kutampai ,nest", from kitu-, ku Lu ,to assemble’; 
see BURROW, BSOAS 11, 139, n. 1, TPS 1946, 23. 
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2. Implements. 


kavandha-, m. ,barrel, cask” V. 85.3, VIII. ?. 10, IX. 74. 
7 (cf. kKabandhin-V. 54.8); kalaga-, m. ,pot, water-jar’: 
kunda-, m. ,pot, vessel” (in kundap@a'yya- VIII. 17. 13); 
k 6Sa-,m. cask, bucket”; ka$i-, m. ,a handful" III. 30.5, VII. 
104. 8, VIII. 67.10; khari'-, f. ,a certain measure of grain“ 
(GELDNER: Eimer) IV. 32.17; garta-, m. ,seat of a war-cha- 
riot", irdara- ,a measure for holding grain’, ,garner“? (Sa- 
yana, GELDNER: ,granary”) II. 14. 11. 


kavandha-: ,barrel, cask” RS and ,belly“ AS contains the 
Proto-Munda prefix ka- and the root-word *banda, borrowed 
into Skt. as bhanda-,n. ,pot” and phanda-, n. ,belly“”, just 
as the homophone kavandha-, kalandha- mn. ,headless 
trunk" (in the younger Vedic prose) is a prefixed form of Pkt. 
bhanda- ,decapitated”. The two meanings ,jar“ and_,belly“ 
are found in many words of this group (PMW. 163) #4). The Pa. 
word bhanaka- ,jar” is of special interest on account of 
ambhrna-, m. ,tub, Soma-trough” VS. 19.27 SB, which is iden- 
tical with ambhana-, m. ,body of the lute” AA 3.2.5 Sankh. 
A. 8.9 (in both passages equated to the stomach, udaram, of 
the human body!). For the semantic relations cf. Skt. lex. kolam- 
baka-, m. ,body of the lute” (: Pa. Pkt. kolamba-, m. ,a pot", 
PMW 26), pisSila-vina- (:piSila- ,a wooden vessel or 
dish“) and VON SCHROEDER, Indiens Lit. u. Cultur 755. The word 
survives inPa.ammana-(ammanaka-,v.l.ampanaka-) 
a trough, a certain measure of capacity”, Tam. ampanam ,a 
grain measure, a kind of lute”. The variation ambh-/amp- 
excludes IE. etymologies as proposed for ambhrna- by MLA- 
DENOV, KZ 44, 37 ({*‘ambhi-bhr-na-!) and for amb- 
hana- by KEITH, Ait. Aranyaka 254 n. 1. ((°anu-bhana-). 
>If my suggestion that kundrndci-, f. ,house-lizard” I. 29. 6 


; _.. Stands for.*kundanaci- (-rn- being a Sanskritization of 
‘ the independent cerebral in -*an-) *5) is correct, ambhrna- 


is the higher Sanskritized form, and ambhana- the popular 
form, of the same word *a-mbana *), a prefixed variant of 
Pa. bhanaka-. Skt. bhanda- ,vessel, pot” also mcans ,mu- 
sical instrument” (venadnam bhandavadanam Manu 10. 


24) RENOU identified the word for ,belly” with kaband ha- 
,headless trunk” (cf. PMW 100) which was accepted by MAYR- 
HOFER; but the Indian evidence (cf. PMW 163!) seems rather to 
speak in favour of the explanation here suggested. 

25) Festschr. DEBRUNNER. Somewhat different are the instances 
discussed in Vedic Variants II § 631, OERTEL, Festg. JACOBI 25, Zur 
Kap. K. Samhita 36. 

26) Or *ba'na? Cf. bhan- and Sant bahni ,a large earthen- 
ware jar”. 
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49). Is Ambhini- ,teacher of Vac’ (Ambhrni- ,Vac"”) the 
same word? — kalaga-: for the exact meaning cf. HILLE- 
BRANDT, Ved. Myth 2nd ed. I, 432 f., NEISSER II, 55. Connection 
with Gr. xdéAv&, Lat. calix is not very plausible, that with Gr. 
oxadAiov and oxadic Hes., Umbr. skalceta (VON PLANTA, 
Osk. Umbr. Gramm. I, 473) a remote possibility, whereas Skt. 
karaka-, m, ,water-pot” (Mhbh. Ram.) belongs to a word- 
group which never has 1. (PMW 55f.). Perhaps from Dravidian: 
Tam. Mal. kalam_ ,vessel, cup, plate“, Kann. kala ,a pot, 
vessel”, Tulu kara. The suffix -$a- (see below kulisa-) 
must represent -ca-/-sa (like -ca- in kutica-ka-: Tam. 
kuticai, and-ja-inkulija-: Tam. kuLici).—kunda-, 
n., from Dravidian; see BSOS 9, 691 ff.. BURROW BSOAS 11, 138. 
— koSa-: cf. koga- in the later language (perhaps from 
Drav. *kOL, a variant of -gola-, kunda-~?? Cf. kaluga- 
from Tam. kalul etc): — garta-: Hi. Mar. gadi Nep. 
g adi show it to be a loanword (from Dravidian, cf. Tel. gadde, 
Kann. gaddige, etc., BURROW, BSOAS 12, 377. The r is 
perhaps due to Sanskritization, cf. Festschr. DEBRUNNER). — ur- 
dara-: not convincing SCHEFTELOWITZ, KZ 53, 259. Note. Of 
some other words the origin is quite uncertain, e.g. camasa-, 
m. ,vessel for drinking, wooden cup", cami'-, f. ,grahapatra, 
cup” (HILLEBRANDT, Ved. Myth. I, 418, 420, OLDENBERG 
ZDMG 62, 459), caru-, m. ,pot, kettle", sthivi-  ,bushel, 
bag?)”*. 


3. Food. 


apupa-, m. ,cake" III.52.7 X.45.9; odana-, n. ,rice- 
dish“ VIII. 69. 14; 77. 6,10 (and perhaps also VIII. 63.9 if vy 6- 
dana urt’ kramista is to be read vy Odanad, see 
GELDNER); karambha-,m. ,a kind of gruel” (cf. karam- 
bhin-, karambha‘d-); kilala-, m. ,some kind of milk- 
product” AS VS (in kilalapa’- X.91.14); piyi'sa-, m. 
»biestings”; cf. also pinda-, n. ,lump” {of flesh I. 162. 19; 
hiranyapinda-, m. VI. 47. 23). 


apupa-: since Mhbh. Ram. Susr. ptpa- (also in Pa. Pkt. 
NIA, see TURNER puw4A); aptpa- is apparently a prefixed 
form (cf.a-mbhana-: bhanaka-) whic points to borrowing 
from Munda (cf. Sora pupu- ,cake, bread”). Munda instances 
of prefix a- are Sant. Mund. alan: Korku Kharia lan 
»tongue”; Korku apai, Mund. apia: Sant. pe, pea ,three’; 
Sant. apalhét’: popalhet’ ,indistinctly"; atok ,impedi- 
ment”: tek ,to hinder”; atu _ ,to flow, float": Korku tu, 
Kharia tu-da_ ,to float"; Sant. ado ,to urinate”: Mund. 
do-do (and Mund. Ho du-ki); Sant. asi ,to ask“: Besisi 
s6i ,to demand“; Sant. ato. ,village”: Nicobar katé@ j,to 
remain”; Sant. alar ,to fondle, pet, spoil": Skt. ladayati, 
id.; Sant. an’jom (Korku anjom, pret. anjo-en): Palaung 
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ju_,to listen“; Sora asan ,bitter’: Palaung tsan, id. Khasi 
ksan_ ,bile* (cf. Sora pisan_ ,astringent)“. The relation 
apupa-: pipa- is parallel toalabu-: labu-. — odana-: 
only used in connection with the boar-myth (see Myth 17). — 
karambha-: ,flour or meal mixed with curds” (Apte), from 
Drav.? (Tam. kuLampu ,a mixture, liquid or thick consistency, 
thickened curry, broth“, etc. BURROW, TPS 1946, 22) Doubtful. — 
kilala-: later kilata-, m. ,a kind of cheese” (Susr., lex). 
Cf. kilalodhni payasvati AS XII. 1. 59 ,with the sweet 
drink in her udder“. A word of NW India, cf. Khowar kil.al., 
Yidgha kirdr_ ,cheese”, Burushaski kilay ,curds made from 
biestings” (BURROW TPS 1946, 2f.). For correspondences in 
Prasun, Bashkarik etc. see MORGENSTIERNE, AO. 18 (1940), 238, 
NTS 15 (1949), 260, 16 (1951) 120. Note Ashkun cila ,cheese”. — 
piyu'sa-: cf. Sant. pirus (<{*pind-us), Myth 8f. — 
pinda-: see PMW. 142 ff. (with references). 


4. Words particularly used in connection 
with Soma. . ; 
uli'khala-, (n.) ,mortar" 1.28.6+; rjisin- (rjisa- 

I. 32.6) ,drinking the, dregs of Soma‘; karotara- ,sieve, 

strainer“ I.116.7 VS; camris- ,ladle” (?) I. 56.1 cf. cam- 

risa-JI.100.12 = ?),musala-, mn. ,pestle” (since AS). Here 
belong also indu-, cam’ and piyi'sa- discussed above. 


ulut’khala-: a Dravidian loanword according to J. BLOCH, 
BSOS - 5, 742, BURROW, TPS 1946, 22, but the details remain 
obscure: cf. on the one hand class. Skt. udtiikhala- (Pa. 
udukkhala-, AMg. udukkhala-, udtihala- which 
resemble Tam. ulakkai_ ,wooden pestle, pounder”, on the 
other hand Pkt. ok khala-, ohala-, AMg. ukkhala- (Hi. 
ukhal, tkhal, etc.), which resemble Kann. okkal_,to 
thrash”. It is.neither certain that udtkhala- is from ultk- 
hala- through dissimilation (WACKERNAGEL I, 181, LUDERS, 
Philologica Indica 78), nor that ukkhala- must be traced back 
to udikhala- (PISCHEL §§ 66, 14%), nor even that both words 
are related to each other (cf. Kann !:ala-batta ,mortar and 
pestle“?): ,ulikhala ... remains a puzzle" (A. MASTER, 
BSOAS 12, 356). Note also Sant. tok, Mund. Ho Korku tuku 
,»a wooden pestle”, of which u-dukh might be a prefixed 
form(?) Cf. u-runda- Mbhbh. III. 198. 35 ~ runda-, and 
u-dumb-ara-, PMW. 23ff. — rjisa-: for the meaning cf. 
NEISSER I, 188, GELDNER ad I, 32, 6 and HILLEBRANDT, Ved. 
Myth. I, 474f., 475 n. 2. Formally the word may be IE as well 
as Munda, see MAYRHOFER 120f. — musala-: later also 
mugala-, musala- (surviving in NIA, see TURNER s. v. 
musal), means since Mhbh. Ram. ,club”. In Pkt. also mu- 
sala-, cf. Hi. miisal. Neither the meaning, nor the vowel 
of Kann. mase, masagu _ ,to rub, grind, polish", Gondi 
masit ,to sharpen” (BLOCH, BSOS 5, 741, L’indo-aryen 324) 
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agrees; cf. Mund. musra ,a club used in beating down the 
bundle of paddy when being tied up“. Root mus- ,to beat"? 
Cf. PISCHEL 62 and PMW 146 n. 35. —. 


59. Ornaments, hair-dressing, etc. 

opasa-, m ,crown” (GELDNER: Krone, Kopfputz); ka- 
parda- ,braided hair“ (in catuskaparda yuvatih 
X.114.3.=catuhsikhandd TB); kankata-, m. ,comb” 
(AS+; ,scorpion” ? J. 191.1); kuri’'ra-,n.,hair-net” (BLOOM- 
FIELD) X. 85.18 AS; kr'Sana-, n. ,pearl” I. 35.4 X.68.1 AS 
(in AS also adj. = kpSanin- VII. 18. 23); khadi-, m. brace- 
let, ring (worn round the arms and legs)“ (only RS, except for 
hiranyakhdadi- SS), khrgala- (n. ?), ,amulet” (?) IL. 
39.4; mani-, m. ,jewel, gem, ornament” I.33.8 (mani- 
griva- 1,122.14); $Sikha- in viSikha- ,having no tuft 
of hair, bald, unfeathered" VI. ido 17 (cf. also varasikha-, 
pr. n. VI. 27.4 f.). 


opasa-: Tarapada Chowdhury, JBORS 17. 65 takes it as 
synonymous with kumba- :o for ava does not occur in the 
RS.; as PrM. prefix in Pkt. o-limbha- (PMW. 68), but opasa- 
does not allow a formal analysis. — kaparda-: for *ka- 
pada-~ kabari, parpari- (Festschr. DEBRUNNER 241 ff.). 
— kankata-: probably a reduplicated formation, root kat-; 
Korku (k 0) kot, Kharia ka’d ,to comb”. — kuri'ra-: a head- 
dress of women (or of a man turned into a eunuch AS VI. 138. 2), 
often mentioned in connection with kaparda-, opasa- 
(BLOOMFIELD, SBE 42, 538) or kumba- (Tarapada Chowdhury, 
JBORS 17, 64f.). CALAND, in a note on ApS X. 9. 5, remarks: 
»Das Ganze ist demnach eine Art Kopfbedeckung, bestehend aus 
einem Reif von Bambusrohr mit einem Netz von wollenen Faden" 
(cf. also ,Uber das rituelle Sitra des Baudhayana” 1903, p. 59 and 
the glosses jalam, kesSajalam in the commentaries on 
Baudh., resp. on AS.). For the form it may be connected with 
Skt. lex. kotira-, m. ,diadem, crown", kotira- ,braid of 
hair” (kotiraka- Srngaratil) 2”), which are derived from 
Skt. koti-: Tam. k6ti ,end, tip, point” (lex. also ,garland on 
the head"), cf. Tam. kOtiram ,matted hair", kOtu ,summit 
of a hill, coil of hair”, etc. Skt. kirita- ,diadem“ Mhbh. 
seems to be a different word, and karira- (ApS) a corruption 
of the obsolete word. — kr’S$ana-: the meaning ,pearl" (cf. 
esp. AS IV. 10 and Ved. Index I. 181) is later expressed by 
mukta (phala)-, (Mhbh. Manu +), a Sanskritization of Pkt. 
mutta- (LUDERS), which I connect with Tam. muttai ,egg” 
27) Cf. the parallel case of lex.kurira-: lex. kutira-,sexual 
union” (Pkt. kuduccia- and khuddia-, id. Desin. 2. 41, 75, 
_PISCHEL p. 148) from Dravidian (Tam. kital, kittam, kittu, 
id. from kitu- ,to come together“). 
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and other Drav. and Munda words (PMW. 147, 163) *). The ra- 
dical element of kr’Sana- (which seems to be composed of 
prefix kr- and Sana-) may likewise have meant _ thick, 
globular", (cf. Skt. lex. $ani-° ,colocynth"?), — khadi-: 
M. MULLER, SBE 32, 120 and NEISSER II 79 wrongly follow 
Sayana (= ayudha- I. 64. 10), whose explanation is based on 
an incorrect etymology (: khadr bhaksane). The khadis, 
mentioned beside sraj- and rukma- ({V. 53. 4; 54. 11), are 
worn round the neck (?amsesgu, litt. ,collar-bones"), the hands 
and the feet. They were, accordingly, both armlets and anklets 
(like the ntipuras and keytras of later times). Cf. lex. 
khadu- m. ,ornament worn round the arms and legs" Pkt. 
khandua- (v. l. khalua-), Mrcch. VIII, 24, 4 (:bahuva- 
laya-visesah, comm.) and PMW. 123.— khr'gala-: ,amu- 
let” (GELDNER) or stick” (ROTH, BLOOMFIELD)? Araludan- 
dam in Kaus. 43.1 speaks in favour of the latter meaning, see 
Tarapada Chowdhury, JBORS 17, 67. The form suggests Proto- 
Munda origin (prefix ké€r-; see also PMW. 49f.). Cf. Ved. 
Variants If § 631: — mani-: ,durchléchertes Kleinod am Faden 
hadngend" (== amulet), WEBER, Omina und Portenta 317f., cf. 
ZIMMER, Altind. Leben 53, 263. It further means ,glans penis“ 
and ,fleshy excrescence on the neck of a goat” (lex), cf. mani- 
kah AB VIL. 1. 2 (:manisadrs$a mamsakhandah, 
-comm.). This points to a primary meaning ,globular” (,Kigel- 
chen” PW), which excludes the traditional etymological connec- 
tion with Lat. monile, Old Icel. men _ ,necklace” (WACKER- 
NAGEL I, 194), or with Ved. manya-, f., Av. manaodri- 
meck" (FICK I. 110, WACKERNAGEL 1. cc. BARTHOLOMAE, 
Altir. Wb. 1126). Worthless is SCHEFTELOWITZ's etymology in 
KZ 53, 252f. (:manda-). On the other hand there is a word 
manika-, m. AG +, mani- (lex.) ,a big water-jar (sort of 
bhanda-)", Pa. manika- ,water-pot”, which bears the same 
relation to Skt. ka-mandalu-, m. ,water-pot used by 
ascetics", as Pa. bhanaka- _ ,jar" does to Skt. bhanda- 
(PMW 163). If, however, mani- belongs (like a-mbhan-) 
to the large group of words denoting ,pot" and ,belly" (see 
above p. 149), it would seem justifiable to consider the question 
whether mani- ,globular thing” also belongs to this word- 
family (cf. mukta- discussed above). This suggestion is not 
seriously contradicted by Av. mani-, which some scholars 
hold to occur (in the sense of minu-_ ,Halsschmuck") in 
zarenumaini§$, epithet of the kahrkasa (Yt. 14. 33; 


28) For Tam. muttu ,pearl" LUDERS, Philologica Indica 183 n.4 
considered the possibility of borrowing from Prakrit. This is not con- 
firmed by the Dravidian evidence (e. g. BURROW, TPS 1946, 11). In 
any case I hold the words for pearl (mutt -) ultimalely to belong to 
mud-, mutt-, bud- ,a round thing", PMW 163. Incorrect CALD- 


WELL 464. 


—_— —- « . a 
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16. 13) *). Since the existence of Iran. mani- seems not to be 
supported by further evidence and since zar€¢numainis may 
be explained in various ways*), Ved. mani- rather belongs 
to the category of WACKERNAGEL, §174, b (,foreign words - 
with n”“) than to § 173 (,spontaneous cerebralization"). — 
$ikha-: Beng. tiki ,tuft of hair, top-knot, queue” (PMW 148 f.). 
Since TS VII. 3. 16. 2 also Sikhanda- (:tirdhvakeSsah 
comm.), cf. Ved. Ind. II. 377. 
6. Musicand musicalinstruments. 
aghati- ,sound of cymbals“ (HILLEBR., GELDNER) X. 
146.2; 4ngiisa-, m. (n.) ,praise, hymn” (A4ngtsya- RS, 
angosin-SV ,praising”); karkari-, f. ,a kind of lute” II. 
43.3 (appended hymn), g 4rgara- ,lute” (?) (GELDNER: drum) 
VIII. 69.9 hapax; dundubhi-, m. ,drum” I. 28.5, VI. 47. 
29 ff. +, nalji-, f..,flute, pipe” X.135.7; pinga- ,a certain 
musical instrument (?)“ VIII. 69.9 (see Ved. Index I, 524); ba- 
kura- (adj. bakura-) ,wind-instrument” I. 117. 21, resp. IX. 
1.8; vana-, m. ,(instrumental) music, voice"; va'ni-, f. ,mu- 
sic, sound, voice; plur. choir of singers or musicians“; sasar- 
pari-, f. ,war-trumpet (?) (GELDNER: Redekunst, Sanges- 
weise ?) III. 53.15 f.; kista-, m. ,singer” I. 127. 17, VI. 67. 10. 
— Note. The name of the vi'na - does not occur before TS KS. 
Quite uncertain is k 4’pa- X. 40.3 (see NEISSER II, 57). 
aghati-: cf. aghata-, m. ,cymbal” (yatraghatah 
karkaryah samvadanti AS IV. 37. 4, darv-aghata- 
»wood-pecker” VS beside €dambar-aghata- VS and dun- 
dubhy-aghata- SB. ,drummer”. Foreign origin cannot be 
questioned because ¢ is older than t and cannot be explained 
from IE (WACKERNAGEL I. 177), because €ghati- occurs in 
the Aranydni-hymn X. 146, which contains several foreign words 
(ciccaka-, Sakati’-), and because ghata- cannot be 


29) ',mit “goldenem Halsschmuck", SPIEGEL, Commentar zum 
Avesta II, 626f., DARMESTETER, Le Zend Avesta II 570 n. 43, 
BARTHOLOMAE, Altir. Wb. 1683, LOMMEL, Die Yast's des Awesta 
139, 157; otherwise GELDNER, Drei Yasht 73: ,kampflustig”. 


30) See the criticism by HERTEL, Indo-Ir. Quellen und Forschungen 
VII (1931) 82 n. 1 (,sehr unsicher"). Also zar@nu- ,gold” is not 
beyond doubt. Zar€numainis may be graphical for the v. 1. 
zar€numainyuS (Bartholomae, Grundr. Ir. Phil. I (§ 268, 14). In 
view of merezyumna (= mrjyamanabh, B. GEIGER, Festschr. 
ANDREAS 95 f., cf. BAILEY, Zoroastrian Problems 6) and zaranu- 
mano Yt. 11, 5, zaranumanem Yt. 10. 47 WESTERGAARD 
(for *zrnamna-), it is possible to take zar*numainyusS as 
*zrna-manyus (cf. Old Pers. Vinda-farnah-) or.rather 
perhaps as “Zar(a)na-manyus, Note hrnanasya man- 
yavel 2. 2 
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explained from IE *gthen-*). Note also the use of aghata- 
in connection with other foreign words as karkari-, 4adam- 
bara+ and dundubhi-. The older explanations (WACKER- 
NAGEL I, 15 and 168) are accordingly to be rejected. Cf. perhaps 
pari-ghattayati ,strikes” Sis. 9. 64, Sora gater_ ,to 
hurt“? — — angltis4-: if -iisa- is suffixal (asin piyisa-), 
the root must be an- (cf. Bahnar an_ ,to proclaim“, Khasi 
kyan, k’an_~,to cry, to scream“??). — — karkari- and 
gargara-: if both words mean ,lute” we may identify them 
with Skt. gargara-, gargari-, karkari-_ ,water-jar", 
markara-, f. ,pot, vessel”, karaka-, m. ,water-pot” (root 
gar-/kar, see PMW 55f.). Cf. Skt. jhumbari-, tum- 
bivina- (: tumba- ,gourd, water-bottle”), Mar. dera ,a 
particular large vessel, a huge paunch, a pot-belly, the bowl of a 


vina”, and ambhana- (discussed above). — — dun- 
dubhi-: PMW 84ff. —— nali-: cf. nada-, m. ,a species 
of reed" (Myth 14 n. 3). — — bakura-: PMW 93f. — — 


vana-: in dhamanto vanam I. 85. 10 GELDNER trans- 
lates ,music“ (BENFEY, GRASSMANN flute“), everywhere else 
it means ,voice” (GELDNER in VIII. 20. 8, IX. 97. 8, X. 32. 4, cf. 
M. MULLER, SBE 32, 138), only IX. 50. 1 is doubtful (,musical 
instrument” OLDENBERG, or ,voice and arrow” GELDNER). 
V a'ni- may mean ,voice” in vanih... dhamantih ,die 
blasenden Chore“ (Gdn) III. 30.10, Angtisanam...vanih 
»Die Stimmen der Loblieder“ IX. 90. 2. The restriction of these 
words to music is not favourable to the proposed connection with 
bhan- ,to say” (PMW 32, cf. Tam. pani- ,to say, speak, de- 
clare"). Note Tam. pannu- ,to sing in an instrument, as a 


tune”. — — kista-: kista’so twice after the caesura, cf. 
the analogous case raspinasya I. 122. 4, raspirasya 
V. 43. 14. Did the poets pronounce kiséta-, rasépina-? 


Unexplained (for kirin- V. 52. 12, see NEISSER IJ, 59f. but also 
below, n. 46. [For k a’pa-, see now BAILEY, TPS 1954, 152 ff.]). 


C. AGRICULTURAL SPHERE. 


1. The Farmer. 
kinasa-, m. IV. 57.8 (AS+), kinara- X. 106. 10 (hapax) 
,ploughman”". 


The meaning ,ploughman” seems rather certain in IV. 57. 8 
(appendix) $undm nah phala vi krsantu bhi'mim, 
$unam kinasa abhi yantu vahaih (GELDNER 
Pfliiger) and in AS VI. 30.1. The meaning _, wretched, poor” 
(Bhag. Pur., Gopalakelic. etc.) may be secondary, the farmers be- 
longing to the lowest Aryan social order (krsivala- with l!). 
The endings -aga- and -ara- may represent two variant 


31) See Museum 59 (January 1954), p. 1 against POKORNY, Idg. 
Wb 492. 
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forms of a native suffix (cf. rdspina-: raspir4-) **). Etymo- 
logy unknown: KITTEL XXVIII refers to Kann. kina_ ,small- 
ness, kin ,the state of being below“. An aboriginal word for 
ploughing is perhaps preserved in khetita- ,ploughed” (khe- 
titabhimih Deégin. 6, 63) and lex. khata-, m. ,plough". 
Cf. Guj. khedavii to till, to cultivate” (: khetayate, 
Pirnabhadra 244, 18? See HERTEL, p. 292 of his edition [HOS 11]). 


2. The Ploughland, etc. 
khilya- m. ,waste piece of land” VI. 28. 2, X, 142. 3. 


Unexplained. Obscure is also sita-, f. ,furrow” IV. 57 6f. 
(appendix): hardly derived from Munda si _ ,to plough*. — 
Note. Here we should also have to mention manu- in ma- 
na'v adhi VIII. 72. 2 (stdad dhota manav adhi)}) 
IX. 63. 8; 65. 16, if Tarapada Chowdhury, JBORS 17, 88f. is 
right in equating it with Beng. man@&4 _ ,a fertile piece of land 
on either side of a river". This is more plausible for AS 
VI. 30. 1 sdarasvatyam adhi manav acarkrsnh- ~ 
kinasa 4asan mariuitah than for the RS-passages, with are 
rather inconclusive. However the usual rendering ,unter Manu“ 
(GELDNER) is very strained so that both meaning and accent 
(sometimes explained as an antique trait, Bonfante RIGI 15, 170, 
Pedersen, Etudes lituaniennes 22) contrast it with Manu- 
If the meaning is ,soil“ cf. Tam man_ ,earth. (as an element), 
clods of earth”, Tel. mannu ,earth, mud, soil, dirt", Kann. man 
»earth, clay mud, soil, ground", and note the reading manau in 
the AS. 


3. Ploughing, etc. 

Tl@ngala-,n. ,plough” IV. 57. 4 (appendix); sira-, n., id. 
X.101.3f. (Sunasirau IV.57.5)*), phala-, m. ,plough- 
share" X. 117. 7, 1V. 57. 8. 


langala-: from Proto-Munda, Przyluski BSL 24, 118 ff., 
PMW 127. — — sira-: perhaps from Drav. *sér, cf. Gondi 
sér ,plough", Kui s@éru ,a yoken of oxen” (like sira- 
»plough-ox" Kaus), Tam ér. See BLOCH, BSOS 8, 411—418, 
P. MEILE, JAs. 1943—-45, 84 BURROW, BSOAS. 12, 395. Derivation 
from IE sé- ,to sow” (BLOCH) or Munda si- ,to plough" is 
less plausible. — — phala-: not directly from phal- ,to burst, 
split” (UHLENBECK, PERSSON, Beitrage zur idg. Wortf. 803 £., 
WALDE-POKORNY II, 677), which is late (Mhbh.) and a mere 
variant of sphat, sphut-, pat-. (cf. also BURROW 
BSOAS 12, 386). All details are obscure: cf. Skt. lex spha- 
layati, sphatayati (TURNER s. vv. phatnu, pharnu) 


32) A different view takes NEISSER II 59. 


33) suna-? Cf. Suna'vat siram TB and see GELDNER ad 
IV. 57. 5, CALAND, Over en uit het Jaim. Brahm. p. 67 n. 151. 
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and on the other hand Sant. pal, Ho p4l, as against Mund. 
pahal, pa‘al (from Hi. phal? Cf. Mund. phalkao ,to 
break up the earth by ploughing”) and also Tam. v4l. ,sword, 
saw. plough-share*, — 


4. Cultivation of the soil. 


tilvila- ,fertile, rich“ X.62.7 (tilvilayaédhvam 
,zeigt euch ergiebig” VII. 78.5); bija-, n. ,seed“ V.53. 13, X. 
85. 37 etc.; ; hala-, n. ,fruit” III. 45.4, X. 146.5 (and apha- 
la-,suphala-, phalin-); pippala-, n. ,berry of the fi- 
cus religiosa" (cf. supippala-), mila, n. ,root" X. 87.10 
(sahamiula- TIII.30.17; sahamira- X.8.19); khala-,m. 
uthreshing floor“ X. 48, 7. 


tilvila-: tilvala- ManGS. is prob. corrupt. Tilvila- 
looks like being a. Munda ,echo-word" ,til-vil. This may 
indeed be connected with Sant. itil ,grease; fat, rich" (itil 
hasa <fidi sof--chbhadreée ksétres.s. tifvile va 
X. 62. 7), Mund. Ho itil, id. (hasara‘ itil ,humus"), and on 
the other hand with Sant. Mund. ibil ,thick, dense, close; to sow 
(grow) densely", Ho ibil ,thick" (e.g. ibil da ,hard water”). 
Just as the last word is a prefixed form of *bil (Sora bida- 
wflock, herd", Mon bet ,to be crowded, close together”, Skt. 
ni-bida- ,dense, close” PMW 148), so itil is to be refer- 
red to *til (cf. also i-pil ,star": Sakai pcloi etc. PMW 71) 
This word is obviously contained in the Munda name of the 
oilseed (Sesamum indicum L,) viz. Sant. tilmin’, M. Ho 
Ko. tilmin. A similar compound (presupposing Munda “til - 
pin’ / *til=pig) aS) tilpifija« AS (ex =stilapinja-, 


tilapeja-) ,barren sesamum”. *4) Skt. tila-, m. ,the sesa- 
mum plant or seed” and the prefixed form jartila-_ ,wild 
sesamum” TS SB must be borrowings from Munda*®). — bija-: 


loanword (like kija-) in spite of Balochi bij (e. g. GEIGER, 
Etym. des Bal. 116, JOHANSSON, KZ 36, 342, BARTHOLOMAE, 
Altir. Wb. 1314 etc.). Vija in the Maria dialect of Gondi and 
Malto bichi (for the normal Drav. form vittu) hardly suffice 
to prove the Drav. origin of Vedic bija- (BURROW, TPS 1946, 
10, and K. RAMAKRISHNAIAH, Studies in Drav. Philology). An 
Austro-Asiatic word for ,seed“ is found in Sora ¢cbay-, 
cb ay-, corresponding to Khasi sy mbai, id (from *sé-mbai; 


34) The meaning of tilasyatilapifijya AS Il. 8 3 is not 
clear. 

35) Is there any connection with Skt. ailavila- ,Kubera", 
Pkt. elavila-,adhyovrsabhasca Desin. 1. 148? BURROW, 
BSOAS 12, 380, derives tila- from Tam. Kann, el,, etc. (perhaps 
via ‘sil from Munda? In Telugu and Parji the word for ,sesame" 
is nuvvu, resp. nuvul [ni@]). Cf. further Skt. lex. tptrve-,, ‘N: 


,wtilapiccatam” (oil-cake). 
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for the form cf. So- €roy- ,fly”: Central Sakai si-rui ,moth”). 
By the side of the root *bay (Sora b’ai ,to become or form 
into seed") there may have existed *béy ) “biy (cf. e. g 
Sora sa4n4i_,far” :*saniy, presupposed by Sant. etc. sangin) 
In Sora the words érOy- and sanai (with Austro-As. y cf. 
Bahnar roi, Cham rui} etc. and Old Mon ja-nai, Stieng 
nai, Khasi jinnai, etc.) are also pronounced éroj-, san4aj. 
Does bija- perhaps in the same way stand for *biy ?**) — 
phala-: nearly exclusively in the late parts of the RS. An 
aboriginal word (PMW 163 with references). Although the paralle- 
lism between svadoh phalasya jagdhvdaya X. 146. 
Sand tayor anyah pippalam svadv atti I. 164. 20 is 
incidental, pippala- (occasionally sanskritized to pispala- 
AS MS) may be related to it. See also p. 144——miuila-: although 
many IE etymologies have betn proposed (See GRASSMANN, 
Wb., BOISACQ s. v. nhaAv WACKERNAGEL, SbBerl. Ak. 1918, 
A4l0f., KZ 59, 28), it is rather an indigenous word, Cf. perhaps 
Tam. mitu, Tel. mOddu_ ,root", and Sant. mula, Mund. 
Ho murai ,radish". — —khala-: a common Drav. word for 
,open space”, see BURROW, BSOAS 11, 133, TPS 1946, 9. — 
For the hapax legomenon parsa-, m. ,Sheaf” (X. 48. 7) and for 
vamsaga-, m. ,bull” clear indications of foreign origin are 
lacking. 


5. The Cotgiry. 


a) Words for ,hole, pit": rbi'sa- ,volcanic cleft"; kar- 
ta-, m. ,hole, cavity” I. 121. 13, II. 29. 6, IX. 73.8f. AS +, ka- 
ta-, m. ,depth, hole” I.106,.6 AS, kévata-, m. ,cave, pit 
VI. 54.7 (hapax), bila-,n. ,cleft, hollow“ I. 11.5; 32. 11. 

b) Cf. further: renu-, m. ,dust", kr'pita-,n. ,underwood 
copse, thicket" or ,firewood" (GELDNER), X. 28.8 (and lex.); 
guspita- ,entangled, tangle” (vratatér iva guspi- 
tam 6jo dasasya dambhaya VIII. 40. 6) AS; stha- 
nu-, m. ,,trunk of a tree” X. 40. 13. 3 

36) Variation of this kind may already have occurred in a very 
early stage of Austro-Asiatic, if we are right in assuming *buy beside 
*buc/*muc in So. ébi-, Santali bhu-ku ,ant” (against Sant. 
muc, Mon sa-mot, Malay sé-mut), and “liy beside *lic/ 
*lac in Khmer bhli ,light, day", Mon leli ,lightning” (against 
Mon kamlit_ ,a flash as in-a lightning”, Central Sakai blit, id., 
and Sora kilaj-: Malay kilat, etc). For -uy ) -u, cf. Mundari 
kumu ,dream” : Stieng mb6i ,a dream, to dream", Polyn. moe 
wto sleep, dream“ (cf. Orientalia Neerlandica 386, 388). Besisi bijeh, 
Sakai bijéh, b&éj6, Serau béj6 ,seed, grain” are probably 
borrowings from Malay bijeh (but Mal. biji is from Skt), 
Khasi pyjei ,Samen", pynjei ,Samen hervorbringen, kinder- 
reich sein” (W. SCHMIDT) do not occur in the dictionaries of 
Roberts and U Nissor Singh. 
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rbisa-: rbisa- Bharadv. Hiranyak., arviga- JB ,eine 
Erdspalte, aus welcher ein heiBer Luftstrom emporsteigt”; it may 
be a Proto-Munda word (AO 17, 311; see also MAYRHOFER 124); 
—karta-: later garta-. See Festschr. Debrunner, and note also 
khad4a- ,cavity” (natural or dug), Kaus. 38, 7; 45, 1, and Mar. 
khac, kh4acar n. f. ,pit, hole, hollow, cavity” (c from t?); 
kanuka-(sdramsitrim$atam... sOmasyakanuka’ 
VIII. 77. 4) is obscure: either deep” or ,brimful” (worthless 
SCHEFTELOWITZ, KZ 52, 252).— k é vata-: from *kaiwr-ta-: 
(Greek xaiata from *kaiwn-t-) according to de Saussure. The 
Greek evidence comprises xaiata - dovypata, ta tnd cetoud@v 
xatagoayévta ywoia. Hes., xolAnv Aaxedainova xatetdecoav. Hom. 
B 581 6 1 (Zenodotus’ reading), which some interpreters referred to 
Gx tHv cetop@v dwxpoi, and lastly xai&Sas Thuc. 1, 134, 4 (Schol.: 
tonog 6 Keadas dgwovyuévos év Aaxwvixy, Sx0v xaxovoyous cidtuct 
Ointetv). Two of these data refer to Lacedaemon and show an inter- . 
change t:d which remains unexplained. They rather represent, 
therefore, a local Lacedaemonian term of pre-Hellenic origin. On 
the other hand it is phonetically impossible to explain Vedic -at- 
as a Prakritism for -rt-. Hence kévata- must be a loanword 
(BURROW, TPS 1946, 21): BR. already pointed to avata-, m. 
»hole, pit” SV VS +, which seems to be the popular variant of the 
higher form avata- (only in the RS.!).-This would involve that 
the traditional IE etymology of avata- (e.g. WALDE-POKORNY 
I, 110) has to be abandoned, whereas avata- cannot be regarded 
as a Prakritism with spontaneous cerebralization (WACKER- 
NAGEL I, 167, EDGERTON, Vedic Variants II § 164, OERTEL, 
GGA. 1934, 188): if it is a loanword (cf. Pkt. agada-!), it may 
contain the prefix a-. But the details remain obscure. — bila-: 
Tam. vil(l.u)- ,to crack, split*, vilavu, pilavu_ ,cleft, 
crack”, etc. KITTEL XV n. 2 (and Ind. Ant. I, 237), BURROW, TPS 
1946, 23. For bara- (JOHANSSON KZ 36, 388 n. 4), see now 
WACKERN. - DEBRUNNER KZ 67, 172 n. 1; Toch. B. pile, pile 
»yhole“” (W. COUVREUR, Hoofdzaken van de Tochaarse Klank- 
en Vormleer 1947, p. 14) is rather a loanword from Skt., and 
W. Oss., bila ,lip, border” (W. MILLER, Die Sprache der 
Osseten 33) will have to be kept apart. — renu-: takes 
the place of the IE word pamswt- ,dust, sand” (AS, cf. 
pamsura- RS) and is itself isolated in IE.: derivation from 
rinati (UHLENBECK) offers semantic difficulties, although Old 
Russ. rénb ,Sandbank” and Ruthen. rin’ ,Sand, Flufgeroll” 
(PERSSON, Beitr. idg. Wortf. 769) somewhat approach the meaning 
of renwt-. On the other hand renu (k4)- ,sort of drug or per- 
fume (granular like pepper)“ has a synonym harenu-, m., which 
normally signifies ,pease, pulse“. Both meanings may have 
developed from a primary sense ,to grind” (e. g. Russ. goroc h 
»pulse”: Skt. ghrs- ,to crush, pound”). Since there is a Munda 
verb rit’ ,to grind” (Sant. rit’, Mund. Ho Korku Sora rid, 
Kharia ri'd), a prefixed form of which is found in Mon kha ret 
(Old Mon kharit) ,to rub against", it is possible that renu- 
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and ha-renu- reflect Proto-Munda variants ‘rin and *ha-rin 
(*ka-rin) with final nasalization (see Orientalia Neerlandica, 
Leiden 1948, p. 394ff.). A more recent borrowing closely resembling 
the modern Munda word is in any case Hi. retna4_,to file, rasp, 
polish”, ret ,sand, filings", reti, retli ,sand ground on the 
bank of a river”, etc. (TURNER s. v. reti’). — krpita-: 
unexplained. — guspita-: AS Ill. 7.2 reads visane visya 
guspitam yaad asya ksetriyam hrdi ,O horn, loosen 
the kshetriya that is knitted into his heart” (BLOOMFIELD; ,,com- 
pacted (?)" WHITNEY), but two MSS. have gulphitam (like 
Sayana a. !. and ApS X. 10. 3 XIII. 7. 16). In a similar context SB 
III. 2. 2. 20 reads gustit am a), On the other hand vigulpha- 
yati ,strings together” cannot be separated from class. Skt. 
gumphati ,strings together, winds round“ (also P. Pkt. Mar.}, 
and from *guphati, which survives in Gypsy and Hi. guhna 
(TURNER s. v. gutnu). With gumph-, which has in various 
ways been connected with gusp- (see UHLENBECK, WACKER- 
NAGEL I, 122, SCHEFTELOWITZ, Festgabe Jacobi 27) is further 
combined Skt. guccha-, m. ,bunc of flowers, cluster of blos- 
soms, necklace” (SCHEFTELOWITZ ZII 6, 107; otherwise WACKER- 
NAGEL I § 158). The last word, however, must be separated from 
gumph- on account of the Pkt. forms, viz. goccha-, gonji-, 
gonthi-, gondi- (DeSsin. 2. 95) beside regular guccha-, 
gumcha- (PISCHEL 67). Whether or not the Dravidian etymo- 
logy, which P. V.Ramanujaswami (Giossary on Desin. p. 31) 
proposes for gondi- be accepted *’), their foreign origin cannot 
be questioned. So there remains the problem of the two synony- 
mous roots gumph- and gulIph: insertion of 1, r into the root 
is rather common in Munda (e.g. Ho tolgoe: Sant. tonkor: 
tikor tokor ,to hang"; Sant. birtun’: bitué ,to turn the 
posterior”) but l1ph may perhaps be a mere Sanskrit substitute for 
a geminate: cf. kurcaka-, m. ,brush, pencil” Susr. (beside 
kuci-, f. id. Susr.!) for *kKuccaka--if really reflecting Dravi- 
dian kuccu (BURROW, BSOAS 12, 375). Anyhow gumph- and 
gulph- must be referred to a root *gup/*gum.*). This, how- 
ever, prevents us from taking gusp- in the rather isolated 


36a) A rather old reading, since the lectio facilior upa- 
vestitam of the Kaénviya recension apparently presupposes the 
reading uddre[gu]stitadm of SBM. (For similar [graphical?] 
errors in the Samhitd-text see Renou, Les écoles védiques 161). Cf. 
Panj. gutthna? 

37) The reference to Kann. gonde_ ,cluster, tuft, impervious 
state” (Tam. kontai ,tuft of hair, hair-dressing”, Tel. kondi ,knot 
of hair“) cannot explain Skt. guluficha- (comm. puspasta- 
bakah) Yasastil. I, 105, 4 and lex. guluccha-, m. gulufica.-. 

38) Cf. perhaps Khasi khiim ,to bind”, Bahnar kom ,to collect” 
and Stieng kum ,to twist, plait"? Is gulma- ,cluster, clump, thicket” 
a nasalized form of gulph-? Cf. PMW 55. 
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form guspita- (only RS VIII. 40. 6 = AS VII. 90. t, and AS III. 
7. 2; conjectured for SB) as the preform of gumph- (PW II. 766, 
UHLENBECK). Its correct explanation is suggested by the variant 
readings pigspalam and pispali’m for pippalam AS IX. 
9.20f., pippalim AS VI. 109.2,and supispala for supip- 
pala’ MSI. 2. 2 (:11, 7); cf. also kiskuru-(vv. ll kihkuru-, 
kimkuru-) Kaus. S. 38, 3. Such attempts at Sanskritization of 
foreign words with geminates are usually removed by the editors. 
Thus the name of a low caste, which in the older texts is Paul- 
kasa- (VS BAU cf. Paramahamsa Upan. 4) or Pulkasaka- 
(e.g. Vaikh. Dh. S. 3. 14. 3), in the epics PukkaSa-, Puk- 
kusa-, Pulkasa- and in Buddh. Skt. Pukkasa- (also e.g. 
Bharatamafij. 13, 766) is written Puskasaka- in Gopalake- 
licandrikaé (p. 46, 22), although the corresponding passage of 
the Bhag. Pur. reads Pulkasaka- (6. 13. 8). Such readings 
should not be regarded as mere corruptions and be emended (as 
Caland did). Accordingly gusp- of the oldest texts represents 
the higher farm of *gupph-, guph- and must be separated 
from Lat. vespicés_,thicket", Old: Engl. cosp_ ,band“ 
(WACKERNAGEL I. 72, PERSSON, Beitr. idg. Wortf. 309). — 
sthanu-: a Proto-Munda word, see Festschr. DEBRUNNER. — 
Note. @rana-, n. ,a Shallow" (oppos. gadha-) VIII. 70. 8, 
which F.O.SCHRADER, OLZ 1925, 264 derives from Tam. Kann. 
aL- ,to sink, plunge, dive” (accepted by NEISSER I, 154) is of 
- doubtful origin. See Lidén, Studien z. ai. und vgl. Sprachgesch. 82. 
For irina- see NEISSER I, 163, and MAYRHOFER 92 (:MHG. 
eren? Or rather lw.?). 


6. Rural life. 

a) The cart:Sakati-,f. ,cart” X. 146.3 (hapax; Sakata-, 
n. ChU +); ani-, m. ,linch-pin“ (of the chariot)” I. 35.6; 63.3 
V. 43.8; vani-, f. ,Swingle-tree” I. 119.5. To this group be- 
long kt'bara-, m.MS KS, and kibari- ,curved rail". 


b) chopping and cutting: kulisa-, m. ,axe" I. 32.5 III. 2. 
1+; ki'ta-, m. ,mallet“ X. 102.4; bilma-,n. ,slip, chip” II. 
35.12 (mandira-, n. ,rust of iron” Susr. lex.:) mandura- 
dhaniki- (meaning ?) X. 155. 4. 

c) animal life on the farm: 4nda-, n. ,egg" I. $04.8 VIII. 
40.10 f. X.68.7 AS+; 4rangara-, m. (bee?) X. 106.10; cha- 
ga-, m. ,ram, goat” I. 162.3 VS +; pétva-, m. ,ram" VIII. 
18.17; basta-, m. ,he-goat” 1,161.13 VS +; baskaya- in 
vatsé baskayéeé ‘dhi ,ausgewachsen” (GELDNER) I. 164.5 
(hapax); bar jaha-, m. ,udder” 1.92.4 (bar jahya- AS); 
may iuri-,f. ,peahen“” J. 191.14 (cf. mayWrasepya- VIII. 
1.25 and mayi’raroman- III. 45.1); ména-, f. ,female” 
(agsvasya1.121.2, gdh X. 111.3); manduka-, m. » frog" 
VII. 103. 1 ff., 1X. 112.4, X. 166.5; ki'ja-, m. ,spur (?)" in ki- 
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johiranyayah VIII. 66.3; maksij4a-, f. net for catching 
birds (2)" I1.125.2; danda-, m. ,stick” once used instead of 
the old word astra (Av. aStra-) indandaivéd goa- 
janasah ,like sticks for driving the cattle“ VII. 33.6; ka- 
Sa-, f. ,whip”“ RS +; padbisa-, n. ,fetter (for a horse). 
hobble” I. 162.14, 16, X.97.16; lalamz- ,having a blaze or 
star (cattle)“ or ,speckled mare“ I. 100.16. Note: for jalasa- 
(GELDNER: kiihlend) see Ved. Index I, 279 f. 


$akati’-: once used in the popular Aranyani-hymn for anas-, 
no doubt denoting like the latter the bullock cart (cf. Aanas- 
vanta...gava V. 27. 1) as against the ratha- ,chariot"; the 
word is remarkably rare in the older language (§Sakatimukhi- 
SvB, $akata-, n.ChU SS). Morphologically it must be built like 
Sakata- ,fraudulent, roguish“, which contains a word-base 
*“cakat- actually attested in Mund. cakad’', Ho cakad 
,deceit”, as against the root cak- in Hi. dial. chaknaA ,to be 
deceived”. Other derivatives of this common-Indian word-group 
show the root to be DaG(-aD), the symbo! D comprising the 
variants t/d, t/d and c/j. and G the variants k/g. See 
Festschr. DEBRUNNER 248 and below s. v. taskara-. Similar 
instances are, e. g. the words for ,borax” (Skt. tanka- : ta- 
gara-, tangana-, rangada-, Festschr. DEBRUNNER 243 n.) 
and the word-group of Hi. jhagra (PMW 157). In the same 
way the words for ,cart", viz. Skt. Sakata-, lex. cankura-, 
cangura-, Pkt. dagana-, n. (beside saadha-, Maga. 
Saala-) and Bihari chakra_,full-sized bullock cart", sag- 
gar, sagar _ ,light country cart", Mar chakda (Kann. 
cak(k)ada, etc.) point to a word-base DaG-aD. Note 
especially Sant. sagar jhagar ,cart, carting”. Ho sagi 
may have been reborrowed from Hi. sagri before the loss of r 
in that language. Was the primary meaning of this vulgar word 
perhaps ,shaking” (Pkt. dagamaga- _ ,to .shake, rock”, Hi. 
dagdagana_ ,to shake, toss about", dhakelna etc. 
PMW 156)? Derivation of Magyar szekér, szeker_ ,cart” 
from Skt. ¢akati- (Munkacsi) is, it seems, untenable **), — 
ani-: only attested in the RS and AA 2. 7 but quite common in 
Pali with the meaning ,linch-pin, peg, pin, bolt", which shows 
the indigenous interpretation of the Vedic word (against ROTH’S, 
see Vedic Index I, 56) to be correct (See also PIGGOT, Prehistoric 
India 280 and Nilkanth Purusottam Josi, Nagaripracarini Pat- 
trika 56. 318f. for the construction of the Vedic chariot). The IE 
etymologies based upon an original *arni- or *“alni- (WAK- 
KERNAGEL I, 192, UHLENBECK, WALDE-POKORNY I, 70, 157, 
POKORNY 308) can no longer be upheld. CALDWELL, Comp. 
Gramm. Drav. Lang., 2nd ed, 454 and KITTEL XXXII connect it 


39) For this ,wunderschéne Etymologie” as JACOBSOHN called it, 
see his ample discussion in ,Arier und Ugrofinnen“, pp. 213—215. 
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with Drav. words for joining, fastening. The meaning ,pin, bolt", 
however, seems rather to Suggest a connection with Drav. ad- 
nto obstruct”, cf. e. g. Tam. atai- ,to obstruct, block, close, 
fasten“, Kann. ada ,the state of being across, transverse or in 
the way, obstructing”, Tam. anai »dam, obstacle, support, prop, 
buttress”, Kann. ane ,dam, dike”. The linch-pin keeps the wheel 
in its place by closing it up.3%8) — va'ni-: originally ,reed, bamboo“ 
(GRASSMANN, UHLENBECK)? Cf. PMW 34, 112. — ki bara-: 
nthe curved rail of the breastwork on each side of the chariot“ 
(JOHNSTON, JRAS 1931, 577; cf. also Nagaripracarini pattrika 56, 
320f. and Pa. ratha-kubbara- = vedika). This meaning 
confirms the derivation from Proto-Munda *kub-a d proposed in 
PMW 43f. (otherwise BURROW BSOAS 12, 375). Cf. also Pkt. 
kuppara- beside kubbara-. — kutliga-: for the form 
it may be IE as well as indigenous, but no names of such imple- - 
ments seem to have been inherited from IE. Against comparison 
with Arm. c.elum ,I split”, Lith, kuliu ,I thresh” (SCHEFTE- 
LOWITZ, ZII 6, 93) may be adduced, e. g. Tam. kulir ,battle-axe, 
sickle”, and Skt. kut-hadra-, m. ,axe or hatchet, a sort of hoe 
or spade", kuddala-, m. ,spade, hoe” (cf. BURROW, BSOAS 12, 
374), Sant. kutamm, Mund. kutam _ ,to beat, hammer“, Sant. 
kutasi, Mund. Ho kutasi ,hammer“, Kann. kuttu- ,to 
beat, strike, pound": Skt. kuttayati (TURNER s. v. kutn u), 
etc. But the spelling kul.iga- allows no conclusions (see LU- 


DERS, Philologica Indica 550). — kiita-: Tam. kottu- ,to 
beat, strike, pound” etc. (see above); KITTEL XXXIII, J. BLOCH, 
BSOS 5, 738, BURROW TPS 1945, 92f. — bilma-: probably 


from Dravidian vil.- ,to split‘, BURROW BSOAS 12, 387; it 
points to *vil.amu by the side of Tam. vilavu, pilavu, 
vitavu ,cleft, crak” (v/mb/m, cf. vitampu, vitam- 
pai, vitappu). — mandtra-: nothing warrants that the 
word for rust is really contained in the Vedic compound of un- 
known meaning. Origin unknown (worthless GUNDERT ZDMG 23, 
520) 3%), —anda-: anda- (since Suparnaddhyaya 3. 1 f., Mhbh. 
Ram.) has shortening of a (WACKERNAGEL KZ 59, 23 n. 1); isolated 
andam AA 3. 1. 2 (against 4ndam Sankh. Ar 7. 3) is very suspect 
and certainly not the older form of 4ndam, as KEITH, Ait. Ar. 55, 
240 n. 1 assumed. Nor can Kalashi ondrak in my opinion be addu- 
ced as a proof for a prehistoric form *andra- (: Old Ch. Slav. 
jédro; TURNER BSOS 5, 129), see PMW 136 on Sindhi 


39a) Cf. the semantic parallel Mund. tusin-kenesed’ ,linch- 
pin” (kenesed’' ,the thing which bars the passage, e.g., a dam” 
from kesed’ ,to shut up, obstruct”). As for Sant. anoli, Mund. 
antri, anauli ,linch-pin”, they have the appearance of loan- 
words, but in Pkt. and NIA. the word seems to be unknown (cf., e. g., 
GRIERSON, Bihar Peasant Life § 164). From Dravidian? 

39b) Cf. manditrike AS XX. 131. 3 (conj.) ,verdachtliche Frau“ 
(WACKERN. - DEBRUNNER II, 2, 315). 


- 
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candro. Foreign origin is indicated by -nd- (PMW 76). The 
primary meaning appears from andau ntesticles” AS + (cf. the 
synonyms pela-, phala-, Nep. phul ~ So. pél ,to swell” 
PMW 147, 163) and from andika- ,bulb-bearing" AS (cf. Pa. 
bil.ali- ,bulb": Mund. bili  ,egg, testicle" PMW 1. ¢): it 
must have been ,swollen, globular”. Cf. So. adre ,egg” 3%) (and 
Tulu ari _ ,testicle’?), and prob. also Sant. end ,penis” (cf. e. g. 
Ashkun an ,penis” from anda-). But Sant. dndga_,testicle" 
and andra _ ,half-castrated” seem to be Aryan loanwords, and 
Korku atkom ,egg” presupposes Aryan *‘andaka- (cf. Sant. 
matkom etc. from Sanskrit madhuka-, and Ho kud- 
lam, Mund. kullam ,hoe“ from *kudd4ala-). See above 
asthivant- — chaga-: chagala- TS- cannot be sepa- 
rated fron Tam. takar, Tel. tagaru, Kann. tagar, 
tagaru, tegaru ,ram“ (not native Dravidian because of 
initial t!). A single term can denote both sheep and goats 
(Hi. médha ,ram": méda ,he-goat" PMW 110). These words 
obviously point to a pre-form DaG-(aD), see above. But further 
connections (e.g.. Kann. jinke, Tel. jinka: Kann cigé@ri, 
cigare, Skt. chikkara-, m. ,antelope” or Hi dagar ,hor- 
ned cattle": Mar.dangalm. ,a species of deer” and PMW 141) 
are quite uncertain. Osset. say ,goat” (BARTHOLOMAE, Stud. 
idg. Sprachg. II, 57) cannot accordingly be connected with chag a. 
—pétva-:pitva- TS, pidva- VS MS, bidva- KS,/name of 
an animal. Adaptation of a word *bidu / *pidu / *pitu. — 

basta-: vasta- VS, Pa. bhasta- (hapax, in a gatha). 
Derivation unknown: for *bas-ét (Kati wés e ,goat"?)? In 
ksibasta-,m. ,elephant” (CALAND, AO 2, 160) -asta- (for 
-attha-?) is rather suffixal ). — baskaya-; lex. baska- 
yani-, baskayini- ,cow whose calf has grown up”, bas- 
kiha- VS (b. ajah = cira-prasitah, Mahidhara), vas- 
kiha-MS. Exact meaning of baskaya- is unknown (eka- 
hayan ak o vatsah Say., rejected by LUDWIG T0579 Vy 
446 f., HILLEBRANDT, Lieder 104 and GELDNER). Since foreign 
origin is indicated by b (WACKERNAGEL I, 184), -aya may be 
explained according to AO 16, 304 and -iha- may be parallel to 
Sant. -aha (PMW 99 n. 138). The IE etymologies *!) are palpably 
incorrect, nor does sk suggest an Austro-As. origin. CHARPEN- 
TIER, Brahman I 42, n. 4 rightly points to Pamir Wakhi uusk, 
Sariqoli visk calf" (which words had already previously been 
combined with vaskaya- by R. B. SHAW, JASB. 45. 1876 


39c) Add Kharia enda ,egg" (according to H. Pinnow). 

40) (k sib- would be to ibha- what lex. k suma- ,hemp”" is to 
umad- ,flax"; but cf. MAYRHOFER 90). 

41) JOHANSSON KZ 36, 379, (*beld-ski-), SCHEFTELOWITZ 


KZ 53, 250 and ZII 6, 113 (: bala-, batu-); GOTTLIEB, L 
; ; tu-); , Language 
Dissertations VIII, 23 (Old Ch. Slav. bolini » Sick, evans’. ; 
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188) 412). This case is accordingly parallel to that of busa- (see 
above). -— barjaha-: unexplained. — mayii'ri-: Tam. mayil 
etc. BLOCH BSL 25, 16, TURNER 512, RAMASWAMI AIYAR, JAHRS 
10, 71f., BURROW, BSOAS 11, 608 ff. — mandika-: Pkt. also 
mandukka-, mandira-, Hi. mendak, mendhak. The 
IE etymologies (e.g. BUGGE, IF 1, 442, LIDEN, Studien zur ai. u. 
vgl. Sprachgesch. 79, 85f., PETERSSON, Studien zu Fortunatov’'s 
Regel 53, 75) fail to explain Rigv. nd; the Drav. etymology sug- 
gested by BURROW TPS 1946, 23 is improbable #2). —- kija-: a 
doubtful Drav. etymology has been proposed by BURROW BSOAS 
12, 373. — maksijd-: unexplained. — danda-: a late word 
in RS, in common use since AS, widespread in Dravidian (A. 
MASTER, JBBRAS 5, 107, BURROW TPS 1946, 19) and in Munda 
(PMW 75ff.). Many irregularities in NIA (e. g. Panj. dédri, 
Nep. dath, Mar jhéd4) point to borrowing. H. W. BAILEY in 
a stimulating fresh study again defends the IE. origin of danda- 
but does not touch on the difficulties in NIA, nor on that of such 
Santali variants as dati, dathi, dantit’, or Kann. dantu 
»Stalk" beside danda ,staff", etc. — ka$a4-: unexplained. — 
padbisa-: a late word (I and X!). For the meaning, cf. Ved. 
Index I, 470, for the form, Vedic Variants II 217 (with references): 
padbisa- RS, AS, TS, padvisa- VS, MS, once KS, pad- 
vimsa- (considered corrupt) LSS. Vacillation between b and v 
in Vedic texts is mostly an indication of foreign origin, e. g. Rig- 
vedic bana-: vana-, kavandha-: kabandhin- and 
Vedic Var. II §§ 216, 219. Pad bisa-is probably *padu 7+ suff. 
-18a (cf. e.g. nibir-isa-:pibid-a-, Myth 8). Further con- 
nection with Pkt. vandha-, m. ,bond, fetter” etc. (PMW 111) 
would seem possible. — j414sa-: worthless SCHEFTELOWITZ, 
KZ 53, 267. 


D. SOCIAL AND ECONOMICAL SPHERE. 


1, Social Organization. 

kula-, n. ,family", only in mahakula- I.161.1, ku- 
lapa- X.179.2;gana-,m. ,band” (kleinere Heeresabteilung, 
NEISSER II, 80), cf. sagana-, marudgana,-, etc; biri- 
ta- ,troop, host (?)" VII. 39. 2. 

kula-: indigenous origin not certain. BURROW, BSOAS 11, 

139, TPS 1946, 53 derives it from Dravidian. Cf. PMW 55. — 
41a) HORN, Grundz. der neup. Etym., nr. 184 connects these words 
with Phl. vacak, Bal. gvask ((*‘vatsaka-), but § then remains 
unexplained (see GEIGER, Grundr. Ir. Phil. I, 2, § 33, n. 3). 

42) If *mandi- is a sandhi-variant of "*mandur (cf. Pkt. man- 
diira-?), as karbu- is of *karbur (AO 16,306), we might com- 
pare Sora kendid-, kindiid-, Kharia kéndon (and Skt. sa- 
lira- {[sa-lika-,sdlu-],ta-duri-,ta-duri-,dardura-? 
cf. Mar. durdir). This is of course mere guess-work. 
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gana-: from Proto-Munda, PMW 54f. — birita-: meaning 
ganah (Nir. 5. 28), ,Gefolgschaft" (GELDNER)? But in a’ viSpa- 
tiva birita iyate /visSaém....ptirvahittau vayuh 
piisa svastaye the only natural construction of viSam is 
with pirvahitau (LUDWIG, GRASSMANN), birite then 
being a dual form (OLDENBERG) *%). — To this category belongs 
badva-, n. ,flock, crowd, troop” KS PB AB, prob. also AS XIII. 
4.45 (baddhe baddhdadni in the mss.), see JOHANSSON, 
Festg. JACOBI 431. It is a loanword (b-!), probably standing for 
*badu-a- (cf. malva-: Sant. mathua, masua, mand- 
hua PMW 105, and phalgva-, kharva-, etc.). The early 
occurrence excludes derivation from vrddha- (MAYRHOFER, 
JAOS 71, 146 f.). 


2. Wat 
khaja-, m. ,bustle of war” in khajakr't- VI. 18.2 VII. 
20. 3, VII. 1.7, khajamkara- I. 102.6 TB; sanka-, f. 
,»battle” (in sankah pr'tanas ca sarvah VI.75.5). 
khaja-: probably from khaj- ,to churn“ (manthe Dhatup. 
250), cf. khaja-,m. (SuSsr.), khaja-, f. (Mhbh.) ,churning stick", 
which seems to be a variant of kad-, cf. lex. kanthala- 
»churning vessel”, Tam. katai-, Kann. kadi- ,to churn with 4 
churning rod“, Kann. kada ,churning”, Pkt. ghadai ,sam- 
calan karna”, and Sant. gaja guja (etc.) ,in disorder” 
(Orientalia Neerlandica 391, PMW 56). Old Engl. sceacan, 
Engl. shake (WACKERNAGEL I, 266) is to be separated from it. 
Cf. also KITTEL XXXIV, XXXVI. — sank4&-: unexplained. 


3. Weapons, . 
a). archery: bana-, m. ,arrow” VI.75.17 AS +; bunda-, 
m. ,a certain arrow” VIII. 45. 4; 77.6, 11, Kaus. 


The technique of archery is still mainly Aryan, as may be 
inferred from the words for arrow (isu-: Av. iSu-), bow 
(dhanus-, dhanvan-: Av. tfanvar-, dtanvan-) and 
quiver (isudhi-, Ep. nigange@e, ct ub. . .. is ania 
asakta I. 33. 3) *‘). The bows may have been of the composite 


43) bir-, if meaning—,troop” could be connected with Hi. 
bhirna, Mar. bhidné ,to come close”, Hi. bhir ,crowd", 
ber(h)a ,troop, army, band”, Sindhi miranu (: Skt. milati, cf. 
Korku meran ,near”) etc., PMW 148. 

44) In the later language the quiver is called vanavant- SB, 
kholi-, bhastra- (SCHMIDT, Nachtr.), and in the epics §ara- 
vara- and tuni-. The last word has been connected with Old Ch. 
Slav. tulii ,quiver” (from *toulo- ?), but this does not prove the 
existence of an IE terminology of archery. Since the epics we find 
tuna-, m. (often in dual), tini-, f. and tinira-. Neither the 
derivation from tulayati (SCHMIDT, Kritik der Sonantentheorie 
2 n., PTS Dict.), nor the comparison with tuli (KLUGE, Festgr. 
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type, but any evidence is lacking (PIGGOT, Prehistoric India to 
1000 B. C., p. 282, EMENEAU, Proc. Am. Philos. Soc. 97, 79 f.). The 
adoption of an indigenous type of arrow is reflected by the use 
of bana- (bana- AS), a cognate of the Austro-Asiatic word 
for ,reed, bamboo", cf. Sakai awan ,bamboo"” etc. (PMW 34). 
Note also kulmala- ,neck of an arrow in which the shaft is 
fixed" (AS MS SB), apparently a Munda word. Bunda- is the 
name of a mythical arrow, probably also of Munda origin (Myth 
4, 13f.). For Pa. bundika- see LUDERS, Philologica Indica 566. 
Many Rigvedic words for ,arrow", viz. $ara-, Saru-, $arya-, 
Sari- (cf. Salya-) allow no decision as to their origin. But 
note Sara-: kuSsara- ,a kind of reed" in Sarasah kuSa- 
raso darbha'sah I. 191.3 and Mund. sahar ,arrow" (dial.) 
which seems to be a native Munda word. (Sant. Ho sar are incon- 
clusive, but cf. also Mund. 44-sar (Bhaduri) 4’sar (Rakhal 
Das Haldar) = Ho 4-sar, Sant. ak’sar ,bow and arrow”. Hi. 
Sar means ,reed”, Saccharum sara). — Here we may 
-insert a discussion of alakta (isuh) VI. 75. 15, which is trans- 
lated ,mit Arsenik bestrichen, vergiftet” (GELDNER, Glossar, 
LUDERS, Philol. Indica 431 f., NEISSER I. 155) or ,giftbestrichen" 
(GELDNER, Ubers.). The hymn is a later addition to the sixth 
mandala and contains a considerable number of foreign words 
(sanka-, ruru-Sirsni-,bana-,kumara-, viSikha-). So 
it would not be surprising if the poisoned horn-headed arrow, which 
here is opposed to the iron-headed arrow, had been adopted from 
the aboriginal tribes. The word ala- is probably identical with 
halahala-, halahala- (Jatakam. 31, 67, Vikramankac. 
11. 6, 14. 3) lex. halahadla- kalakula-, kulika- ,poison", 
lex. hdlahala- ,a poisonous plant”. For the relation al-: 
hal-: kal-cf. avila- ,turbid” : Sant. hevel: kevel (PMW 
BOHTLINGK 60, BOISACQ 938, PETERSSON, Studien zu Fortunatovs 
Regel 7, 25, SCHEFTELOWITZ, KZ. 53, 249) can be correct; see 
WACKERNAGEL I, 193. In Kharia the quiver is called kom-thongi, 
see S. CH. ROY, The Kharias p. 101 (but on the plate the name is 
given as kom-chongji!). He defines it as ,an arrow case made of 
pumpkin gourd and sometimes of bamboo". Now kom is the Kharia 
word for ,arrow” and thongji is the equivalent of Mund. tonki 
(Ho tunki) ,an elongated bamboo basket" (~ tonka_ ,aperture, 
hole”, toka, tonka ,to have a hole at the bottom”, conga ,a 
funnel of leaves", etc., cf. TURNER dhunro, duno). The arrows 
are, indeed, taken in a hollow bamboo, cf. Sant. sar thonga 
»quiver": thonga ,a cylindrical receptacle of bamboo" (Similarly 
in Indo-China, see Izikowitz, Lamet, p. 181). In the same-manner 
Skt. tina- is derived from ‘dun-’tun- ,hollow", cf. Kann. done 
»quiver” : Tam. tontu- (Tel. Kann. to:ju-) ,to hollow, excavate", 
tonti,hole". From the same words may ve derived Pa. Pkt. doni-, 
f. , wooden vessel, trough, canoe” (: Kann. doni_,boat") and Lahnda 
dondam.,, Sindhi dindo m. ,boat". See TURNER dotho (Skt. 
droni- for *doni-, rather than from daru-?). 
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127). This would point to a Munda origin (against KITTEL 
XXXVII). See also MAYRHOFER 80. 


b) other weapons: $amba-, m. ,club (?)" X. 42. 7. 


§amba-: any kind of weapon may be meant; the interpre- 
tation as vajrah (Naigh. 4. 2; Nir. 5.24) is of course worthless 
but may account for the meaning of lex. Samp4- ,lightning” 
(if deduced from ,thunderbolt"). On the other hand the meaning 
»metal knob of a pestle” (lex.) may be authentic. While this would 
confirm the meaning ,club” (see above musala-), the deriva- 
tive $Sambin- AS IX. 2. 6 for a ,steersman” or ,pole-man” who 
propels a boat, points rather to a meaning ,pole”. — Note. For 
kulisa-, see above (p. 163). 


4. Economical Life. 


vanij-, m. ,merchant, trader” I. 112.11, V.45.6 AS+, cf. 
vana- (or rather pravana-) ,trade“ IV. 24.9. — Note: The 
meanings formerly assigned to siri’- X. 71.9 (,, weaver” ?) and 
to pramaganda-, m.JJI.53.14, bekana'ta-, m. VIII. 66. 
10 (,,usurer") are incorrect or uncertain. Loanwords for ,,usu- 
rer“ and ,loan“ occur for the first time in the Yajurveda, viz. 
kusidin- SB, resp. kisida- TS (Ved. Index I, 159). 


In IV. 24.9 viduhanti pra vanam the last words are 
rather to be read pravanam, cf. prapana- ASIII. 15.4 ff. 
where this word again corresponds to the IE word vasna4- _,price, 
value” in RS IV. 24. 9). See OLDENBERG and GELDNER a. 1. The 
AS further has pratipana- and pratipana-, but the verb 
panate occurs for the first time in the Yajurveda (VS TS KS). 
A connection between vanij- and pan-, suggested by (pra)}- 
vana- has already been proposed by ROTH and GRASSMANN, 
but wag entirely disregarded by WACKERNAGEL and UHLEN- 
BECK. The alternation v:p may be explained from Dravidian 
(e.g. vilaavu : pilaavu, see above) as well as from Munda, 
but it is difficult to account for the mode of formation of van- 
ij-. A Drav. etymology of vanij- has been suggested by 
MAYRHOFER, Symbolae Hrozny 5, o9f., and of pan- by 
BURROW, TPS 1945, 108 f. but they do not remove the difficulties. 
The classical IE etymologies (: Germ. Waare, resp. Lith pel- 
nas or Gr. z€ovnut) will have to be abandoned. The traditional 
derivation of the proper name Pani- from pan- lacks any foun- 
dation. 


9. Asocial persons. 
taskara-,m. ,robber, thief”. RS + \ 


taskara-: rather ,robber, highwayman" than ,thief“: he 
goes out at night (I. 191. 5), dogs bark at the thief (stena-) and 
the robber (VII. 55. 3), he guards the highroads (VIII. 29. 6) and ‘is 
accordingly a paripanthin, he wanders about in the forest 
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(vanargu- X. 4. 6.) and steals cows (VI. 28. 3). He is accor- 
dingly different from the sten4-, who is twice mentioned along 
with the aghasarmsa- (II. 42. 3, VI. 28.7) and is said to climb 
over a vraja- (X. 97. 10); or from the ta y u-, who steals cattle 
(I. 65. 1, VII. 86. 5) and clothes (IV. 38. 5) and hides his trad 
(V. 15. 5). Elsewhere, it is true, both the stena- and the tas- 
kara- are said to be in the forest (VS XI. 79) and to be cattle 
and horse thieves (AS XIX. 50. 5). See also Ved. Index I, 302 f. 
The IE etymologies are obviously incorrect 45). Tam. takkan 
nthief“ cannot be separated from takkaram 1). ,theft, pilfe- 
ring” 2) ,trickery, guile”, which again, on account of its second 
meaning, must be connected with Tam. takku, Tel. takku, 
Kann. {(h)akku ,deceit, trickery, cheating”, Tel. takku- ,to 
deceive", takkari (takkari) ,rogue, hypocrite; treacherous, 
wily", tagara ,rogue, deceiver", takatanku ,rogue”. The 
initial cerebral shows these words to be borrowings (see also SUB- 
BAYA, A Primer of Dravidian Phonology 24). In Aryan we find 
words with initial dental or cerebral, e. g. Skt. lex. takila- 
»roguish” (Tam. takilan ,deceiver", takili-, Tel. tagilin- 
cu- ,to deceive”) Pkt. thaga-, id. Hindi thagnA ,to cheat, 
deceive"; and words with initial palatal, e. g. Skt. lex. Sakata-, 
jagala- ,roguish“, Mar. chakad ,a stroke of deceit”, cha- 
kad-bhed,cakar-makar ,arts, wiles, tricks". The ultimate 
source of all these words must be Munda, but there must have 
been repeated new borrowings (as in the case of Sakati- ,cart"). 
Thus Mar. chakad- and cakar- must be from Munda ‘cakat’ 
(Mund. cakad’,Ho cakad ,to cheat"), Mar.thaki_ ,roguish, 
fraudulent” is perhaps from Dravidian (Kann. t (h)ak ku _ ,deceit“ 
or rather vice versa ‘?), whereas Mar. thag ,a cheat, rogue” 
continues Pkt. thaga- (Desin. 2. 28 comm.), of which Skt. lex. 
thaka- is either the older form or a mere Sanskritization (as 
Skt: sthaga- is). Now the Pan-Indian evidence (see PMW 141 
n. 22, Festschr. DEBRUNNER) comprises root-words (like Hi. 
thagna, chakna) and. words derived from a word-base 
DaG-aD (e.g. Hi. dingar ,a rogue, a cheat”). Thus the 
question may be raised whether taskara- also belongs to | 
this word-group and reflects a Proto-Munda form *takkar (cf. 
Tel. takkari ,rogue“: Mar. cakar-makar). The parallel 
cases of pispala- AS for pippala-, and guspita- for 
*gupphita- entitle us to affirm this: taskara- is ultimately 
a cognate of Thug. It should be noted that kk is extremely 
rare in Vedic (the sole instance seems to be vrkka- from 
*vrt-ka- I. 187. 10, later also kukkuta- VS, WACKER- 
NAGEL I, 111 f., MACDONELL Ved. Gramm. 21 f.). 


45) From *atas-kara- (POTT), or connected with abhi tatasre 
(GRASSMANN), or with Russ. taskat’ (UHLENBECK, FICK II 121); 
both words from *tag-sk- and related to Lat.tagax,Ir.taghut | 
(SCHEFTELOWITZ ZII 6, 111); Skt. suffix -kara, PISANI, Riv. di 
Studi Orient. 18, 102. 
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E. EMOTIONAL AND SENSORIAL SPHERE 
1. Colours, Light sensations, Taste. 


kila’sa- ,spotted” in kilasyah ,spotted deer” V. 53.1 
AS +; ni'la- ,dark-blue, black“ RS +; Sabala- _ ,variega- 
ted“ X.14.10, AS +; §ona- ,red” RS +; kalmalikin- 
»shining, bright” II. 33.8 (hapax); marici-, f. ,beam of light” 
X.58.6;177.1 AS +; jafjanabhavant- (inarcisa jan- 
janabhavan / agnir vanesu rocate VIII. 43.8); 
kid- (kilaydtah) ,to singe, scorch” VIII. 26.10; katu- 
ka- ,sharp, bitter“ X. 85.34 +. The meaning of j 4 j(h)j hati- 
V. 52.6 is unknown. 


kilasa-: derivation unknown; perhaps identical with ki- 
lasa-, m. ,white leprosy“ AS+, Pali (cf. kidya-, m,, 
kitima-, n. id. and kittadla-, m. ,rust“, kittama-, kit- 
tima-, n. ,turbid water"), — ni‘la-: in all likelihood a 
loanword, but derivation from Tam. niLal ,shadow” (GUNDERT 
ZDMG 23, 522, KITTEL XXVIII) cannot be correct. The IE etymo- 
logies, which connect it with Greek vaeoyw (CHARPENTIER, 
KZ 40, 452 n. 2) or Nnievs (PISANI, ZDMG 97, 327f.} or with 
O. Pers. naiba-: (WUST, Vgl. u. etym.. Wb. des Alt-Indoa- 
rischen, Introd. 106 n. 2) do not explain any detail. —— sabala-: 
related to $ambara-, Sarvari-, karbura- etc. (AO 16, 
306). — §ona-: unexplained (cf. KITTEL XXVIII). — kalma- 
likin-: cf. kalmali- (meaning obscure; ,thunderbolt” accor- 
ding to T. CHOWDHURY, JBORS. 17, 60f.) AS. Obviously from 
an echo-word like Sant. jhala mala, jhile mile, jhil 
mil etc. ,glistening, shining, resplendent”, Hi. jhil mil 
»Sparkling”, Nep jhili(k) mili(k), etc. cf. Hi. jhaikana, 
malkana_  ,to oscillate" and Skt. malmalabhavant- 
“glittering” TS MS KS, lex. jalavalika-, cilamilika-, 
f. ,lightning". — mdarici-: the IE etymology does not suffi- 
ciently explain its specific formation (UHLENBECK s. v., BOI- 
SACQ 50, TRAUTMANN, Balt.-Slav. Worterb. 183, SPECHT, Urspr. 
idg. Deklin. 310 n. 1). Connection with Tel. meRacu- (me- 
Rugu-, meRumu-) ,to glitter”, Kann. meRasu- ,to cause 
to shine“ (BURROW BSOAS 12, 389) is probably correct 45a), — 
janjanad-bhavant-: ,onomatopoetic” words of this type 
(MACDONELL, Ved. Gramm. 430f.) often appear to be popular 
expressions taken from the indigenous languages, cf. malma- 
labhavant- (quoted above) and bharbhara’-bhavant- 
»became confounded” MS (: Mund bambar ,delirium, to talk 
nonsense” etc. PMW 74 and Hi. barbar). It is clear that 
Jafijana- is a similar reduplicated formation, which resembles 
such expressions as jhanajhana-, jhanatkdra-, jhafi- 
jhana- ,jingling, tinkling or clinking sound“ In Santali we 


45a) Cf. however Sora marid- ,clear’. 
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find jhan jhan, jhanar jhanar, jhanat jhanat 
»with a clinking, chinking, crackling sound” (: Hi. jhanjhan, 
jhanjhandhat), which is also said of firewood that has 
become crackling dry. Whether jafijana-bhdvant- means 
ncrackling" or ,sparkling” (as it is generally translated), its formal 
parallelism to these expressions seems unquestionable. This ex- 
cludes etymological connections with jafijati- I. 168. 7, whose 
meaning is not sufficiently clear from the context (GELDNER 
«flammend", equating it with jafijanabhavant-, Ved. 
Stud. II, 253 n. 2; ROTH ,,Wasserfall” on account of jajjhati 
V. 52. 6). — kiilayati: no Vedic variants, kidayati KKS, 
krudayati KS, kilayati AB Suér., but upakidya 
Caraka 3, 7, see pw). For kriid-, cf. krid- and Festschr. DE- 
BRUNNER). A nasalized variant only in kundate ,dadhe" 
Dhatup. and in Pkt. kundhaya- (v. l. kundaya-) _,fire- 
place” Desin. 2. 63. Unknown in MIA and NIA? Cf. Sora kuda- 
(kal-) ,oven". Origin unknown (probably neither Dravidian nor 
Munda). The IE etymology (: Goth. hauri, Lith. kuriu, 
WACKERNAGEL I, 169, UHLENBECK, WALDE Stand und Auf- 
gaben der Sprachw. 195, WALDE-POKORNY I, 418, POKORNY 571) 
is phonetically impossible, whether kiid- is traced back to 
*kur-d- (BARTHOLOMAE, ZDMG 50, 702) or to *kr-d- (PO- 
KORNY) *b).—— k atuka-: a Dravidian word, CALDWELL Comp. 
Gramm. 455, 467 f., KITTEL XXXIV, BURROW TPS 1946, 20. 


2. Big, Enormous, ete. 

ambhrna-_ ,dreadful (?)“ 1,133.5 (hapax); vikata- 
huge, monstrous, hideous” (in 4rayi kane vikate X. 
155.1), Mhbh. +; vaturin- (meaning ?) I. 133. 2. 


ambhrna-: GELDNER: ungeheuerlich (2?) - Derivation from 
*ambhar- (which would be identical with the rare Vedic 
word ambhas- ,violence") is theoretically possible but the 
secondary suffix -na- is extremely rare in Vedic (only 
straina- is derived from a noun); nor do such derivatives 
from the heteroclitic nouns in -r occur in the cognate languages 
(see e. g. BENVENISTE, Origines de la formation des noms en 
indo-européen 5ff.; the cases of Old Ch. Sl. s]tinice and Lat. 
crabo are different). The comparison with Goth. abrs ,strong“ 
and Celt. *obno-,fear” presupposes nasal-infixation (which how- 
ever is excluded by the laws of IE morphology, see ,Indogerma- 
nische Nasalprasentia” p. 105 ff.) or nasalization (which is rather 
confined to words from the Old European and Mediterranean 
linguistic areas). KITTEL XXXVIII need not be refuted. The 
homophone ambhrna- ,Soma-trough” VS suggests a foreign 
origin for this word too. — vikata-: since the assumption 
of a Prakritic development of -at- from -rt- (Skt. vikrta-) 


45b) Kharia gord ,to burn“, aberrant in its word-structure, is 
perhaps a loanword. 
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is not supported by any evidence, it must be a borrowing (see 
also BURROW TPS 1946, 20). Origin unknown. — vatirin-: 
Sirs&4' yatumatinam chindhi vattrina pada’, 
mahadvatirina pada’ (inthe same hymn whereambhrna- 
occurs!). Something enormous must be meant (as was also Sayana’s 
guess: vestanasilena sarvavyaptena... yad va 
vestanaSilena, hastinah sambandhina (associated 
with Hi. batna _ ,to twist, entwine“?). Derived from *vattra-, 
which may be identical with Kharia batur ,bronchocele, elephan- 
tiasis* (PMW 144), cf. Hi. batauri ,oedematous, swelling, 
tumour, boil” (:batiri ,chick pea”). — Note. For the opposite 
anu- ,small, minute” (only in anvi- ,finger“) a Drav. etymo- 
logy has been suggested in Museum, vol. 59 (1954) 119. 


3. Crying, Speaking. 

kantkayantih ,crying (?) X. 132.7; jalp- ,to speak, 
murmur“ in jalpi-, f. ,murmur“ VIII. 48.14, X. 82.7; bhan- 
to speak". 


kantkayati: GELDNER: jammernd (?). Meaning quite 
uncertain; ,crying” is based on Sayana (NEISSER II, 52). From 
kantka- ({(*kanu-? cf. Sant. kando ,to cry, weep“??). — 
jalpi-: in view of japati ,murmurs“ AB SB+ we must 
consider the possibility of 1 being inserted (whether this is a 
morphological or rather a phonological process, cf. e. g. Skt. 
gulph- (see above), Ho tolgoe PMW 134 and my note on 
valkala-, ~ vakala- Orientalia Neerl. 400, Skt. tilaka-, 
m.: Sant tiklak’' ,a spot, spotted”). Semang (CLIFFORD) yap 
»to speak” suggests an Austro-Asiatic origin. A rhyme-word is 
gap/gam (TURNER s. v. gaph, Munda correspondences 
PMW 33) of which Beng. galpa, gappa perhaps is an ,infixed” 
variant (but Ved. rap- is Aryan). — bhan-: later bhan-, 
Mar. mhan-, Bashkarik ma@n-, man-, Dumaki man-: 
Sant. men, Mund. Ho. men, Korku mhen, PMW 32. — 


4. Quick Movement. 
phan- ,to jump” (apaniphanat IV.40.4, aphana- 
yat VIII.69. 13; cf. pamphanat SS 8.25.8); krid- ,to 
leap, jump, play“; sam-mil- ,to close the eyes” I. 161.12 +; 
basri ,quickly” I. 120.12 hapax. Note also valg- ,to jump 
(boil up)“. 
phan-: derivation from *phr-n- or *phar-n- (WAK- 
KERNAGEL I. 192, GRASSMANN) is phonetically impossible; 
moreover none of the Rigvedic words with initial ph is an 
inherited IE word (only phéna- is ambiguous, see above). 
Phan- is a nasalized variant of phad-, cf. Hi. phadna, 
phalna_ ,to leap, spring” PMW 89f., 160. (add ut phala- 
Srik. 7, 63f. [SCHMIDT, Nachtr.], Brhatkathamafijari 16, 632, 
Bharatamafijari 19. 211, 586. 1295, pratiphala- Haravijaya 25. 
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56 and Pkt. upphula- Sak. ‘39, 15 ed. CAPPELLER, upphu- 
lia- Sheth). The intensive form shows this verb to have been 
fully naturalized as early as the family books (although it may 
be a Sanskritization of an aboriginal reduplicated form such as 
presupposed by Skt. pharpharayate, Pkt. phuraphu- 
raadi, PMW 160). — krid-: the meaning ,play” seems to be 
restricted to RS X (of children etc.: 78. 6; 79. 6; 85. 18, 42; 94. 14; 
95. 9), while in the older parts it denotes the quick leaping or 
dancing movement of the Maruts (GELDNER: tandeln, sich tum- 
meln) or the gods (cf. nr'tyatam X. 72. 62), of a flame of Agni 
and the flowing Soma who is likened to a race-horse (e. g. 
IX. 80. 3; 86. 26, 44; cf. 66. 29: ,spielt = tanzt” GELDNER), and 
of the waves (kri’lann irmir apa’m iva IX. 108. 5); 
cf. krilanty asya stinrta apo na pravata ya- 
ti'h VIII. 13. 8). This meaning is preserved in class. khe!- 
»to move to and fro“ Ram. +, sanskritized into ksvel- ,to leap, 
jump, play” Ram. +, cf. kheli-, keli- ,play“ and Pkt. 
khellai, khelai, kheddai. (PISCHEL p. 148). Khel- 
may be direct from “*kid-; krid- would accordingly 
be no instance of Dravidian proenthesis (A. MASTER, BSOAS 12, 
362 f.) but rather a sanskritized form of *kid- (Festschr. DEBRUN- 
NER) 48). As such it may compared with krid-, the Kathaka 
variant of kid- ,to scorch” (see above). The Indian evidence 
(for which TURNER s. v. khelnu should be consulted) exclu- 
des an IE: origm Of krilati © (~ ° Old’ Icél-nrvrsta ~ etc. 
~WACKERNAGEL I, 210, 274f., or ~ Latin curro Neisser II, 72). 
Origin unknown: the Drav. words for ,friendship” (Master 1. c.) 
belong to a different semantic sphere, and Kharia hilo dolo ,to 
move to and fro”, hile ,to be shaky”, hila ,to move", hilay 
,to shake” etc. (Hi. hilna ,to shake, waggle, rock, swing, toss 
about", Nep hilnu ,to move, be shaken") show no traces of 
variants with either k. or d (PMW 66). —sam- mil-: the variants 
mic- (Pkt. mificana-, Hi. mic(h)n4 ,to close"), mit- (Mar. 
mitné, etc.) and bid- (Hi. bherna,,to close, shut") show it to 
be a loanword, PMW 135. Difficult is mis- ,to open the eyes", 
ni-mis- ,to close the eyes, to wink”. It cannot be discussed 


here. —‘basri: origin unknown. 


46) It may be noted in passing that a root *kid- might account 
for Rigvedic words without r. The meaning of the ‘proper name 
Khela- I.116.15 cannot be ascertained (,schwankend, sich wie- 
gend"? GRASSMANN) but for the hapax legomenon kirin- 
in... kubhanyava utsam @ kirinonrtuh V. 52. 12 (said 
of the (Maruts) it is tempting to’ assume the same meaning as 
kril.ayah hasinI. 87,3 (referring tho the Maruts like kri l.am I. 37. 
1, 5). Vedic kir- for *kir-/*kTd- would be quite regular, cf. 
kubhra- MS (: Hi. kubra,Sant. kubdha PMW 43), etc. and 
see below Ved. takari-: Hi.tangri, Mar. tangadqdi. 
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5. Pressing, Squeezing. 
pid-: pipilé IV.22.8AS + 


The IE etymologies 4”) disregard the existence of Pkt. pittai, 
pittei ,pitna, tadan karna™“ (cf. pig§tadu Mrcch. 154, 
8 Stenzler, v. l. pitthadu, ptc. pigstide 156, 15; 165, 2 and 9; 
gerund pittia or pitthia 165, 21) and of piddai beside 
pidai, pilai. Cf. also Skt. pic- ,eindriicken, einbeugen“ 
Vadhilasiitra (Caland, AO I, 10 II, 163 IV, 209 VI, 228), pic- 
cayati ,squeezes, presses flat“ (ptc. piccita-, beside pic- 
cita-, piccata-, lex. pittita- ,pressed flat"), picchana-, 
n. ,das Breitquetschen“, Pkt. pellei ,pilna, dabdna, 
pirna” (pte. pellia- ,pidit”“) and pidha-, n. a sugar- 
cane press“ (iksunipidanayantram) DeSin, 6. 51. This 
vacillation between pitt-, pid-, pidd-, pidh-, pic-, picc-, 
picch-, pil- and pell- points to non-IE origin. This is more- 
over confirmed by a comparison of Guj. phédvut_ ,to pound, 
crush”, Hi. pitna ,to pound”, perna _ ,to press, squeeze, crush, 
grind”, bhira ,pressed, crushed’, picna, phicna ,to squeeze, 
wring out", bhicna ,to squeeze, crush", mijn4a, dial midnad 
(mirna) ,to rub, crush with the hands, pulverize”, perhaps also 
Panjabi velna ,to press (sugarcane), to mash“? 4%). It is clear 
that a derivation of picch- from “*pig-ch- (SCHEFTE- 
LOWITZ ZII 6, 107), or of pitt- from pista- (TEDESCO, 
Archaeologica Orientalia in memoriam Ernst HERZFELD 214 n. 17) 
cannot explain the variants. KITTEL, Ind. Ant. 1, 237 was the 
first to explain Skt. pid- from Drav. (which apparently was 
rejected by CALDWELL, Comp. Gramm. 2nd ed. 466). Cf. Tam. 
Mal. Kann. piLi- ,to wring or squeeze out, to press out (with 
the hands)", Tel. pindu- ,to press out, to wring", piducu- 
tO squeeze", pitucu- ,to squeeze out, to milk” and on the 
other hand Tam. picakku- ,to-.press between the fingers, 
squeeze, crush", Tel. pisuku-, pisucu- ,to squeeze, knead, 
handle“, Tam. picai- ,to knead, to squeeze or mash between 
the palms", Tulu pisuni_ ,to squeeze, press out", Kuvi 
pichali ,to milk, wring", etc. See also BURROW, TPS 1945, 
109 f., whose comment on the last words however seems to re- 


47) Either from IE *epi-sed-, e. g. POTT, Etym. Forsch. I (1833) 
248, KZ 26, 33, BICKELL, KZ 21, 429, SCHMIDT, Kritik der Sonanten- 
theorie 157 f., BARTHOLOMAE, ZDMG 50, 686, SCHWYZER, Griech. 
Gramm. I, 721 n. 5; or from *pis-d- (cf. e. g. nis-pid- Bharata- 
mafijari 11. 43: nis-pis- 11. 44): BOHTLINGK ZDMG 39, 535, 
JOHANSSON IF 2, 48, BLOOMFIELD, John Hopkins Univ. Circular 
1906, 1062 (against connection with Greek métw, but see my _ ,Indo- 
germanische Nasalprasentia“ 40); or from *piad- (GRASSMANN). 


47a) Panj. velna ,to roll (dough)” belongs to Hi. belna ,to 
spread out, roll into a flat cake"; from Munda, cf. Sant. bel, Mund: 
Ha bil, Kharia bel, Sora bél ,to spread, extend” (~ Korku bindil 1) 


\ 
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quire reconsideration. The ultimate origin of these words remains 
doubtful: it would not be surprising if the Dravidian words would 
turn out ultimately to be borrowings from another linguistic group. 


6. Dirtand Sin. 


mala-, n. ,dirt, impurity” X.136.2 AS +; kilbisa-, n. 
»fault, guilt, sin” V.34.4, cf. X.71.10 AS + (also in brah- 
ma-k., ni-k.). Note. The opposite of ,sin” is expressed by 
punya-, n. f 

mala-: a prefixed form is $A4mala-, n. ,Stain, spot, etc.” 

AS TS JB etc., Pa. BSkt samala-. The prefixation points to Proto- 

Munda origin, PMW 36. — kilbiga-: has been connected with 

kalm4dsa-,n. ,spot, stain” (kalm4'sa-- ,spotted, variegated” 

VS TS etc.), and kalmasa-,m. ,dirt, stain, sin“ (Ram. Manu+). 

The last two words point to a Proto-Munda z/¢$, which alternates 

with d (PMW 6 and footn. 3). As a matter of fact, we find in Prakrit 

kamadha-,n.,mail, mal” and in Skt. lex. kulmala-, n. 

»sin”. All these words may perhaps be referred to a root bad- 

(bid-), nasalized mad- (PMW. 38). — For punya-, see 

below. : 


7. Negative Sensations of Fear and Frustra- 
tion,and Corporeal Defects. 


ulbana- in anulbana- ,faultless* (A4apas- X. 53.6, 
caksasa VIII. 25.9); ogana- ,violent (?) X. 89.15; kana- 
»blind in one eye” X.155.1+; kiri-,weak, poor, humble" (ex- 
clusively RS); kunaru- ,lame” III. 30.8 (hapax); kharva- 
»mMutilated, crippled” TS (in 4k harva- ,unmutilated, entire* 
VII. 32. 13); jal.hu- VIII. 61.11 (hapax); tandrayu- ,lazy, 
slothful” VIII. 92.30; ninya- ,secret” (adv.: ninik ,secret- 
ly” IV.5.8); phalgva- ,small, weak" IV.5.14 (hapax; 
pHalgt- VS); badhira- ,deaf* IV.23.8,I1X. 73.6 (aba- 
dhira- VIII. 45.17); manda- ,weak” in 4manda- I. 126.1; 
*latrna- (,hindrance, obstacle”?) in alatrna- I. 166. 7; III. 
30. 10. 

anulbana-: (apas) GELDNER translates ,ohne Knoten" 
resp. ,fehlerlos” (c4ksas-), apparently from *ulbana- »fault“ 

(either prefix ul + bana- or suffix -ana- as in ul- 

bana- = ulba- ,bag enveloping the embryo". — ogana-: 

»gewalttatig’ (GELDNER) on account of Pkt oyana- ,cruel, 

fierce”, cf. ugana- YV SV. See NEISSER I. 197. Formation of 
ogana- is as obscure as is that of odana-, opasa- (Proto- 
Munda prefix o- as in Pkt. olimbha-? see opasa-). — 
k a'na-: the classical etymology (: identification with karna- 
,crop-eared” MS = Russ. Ch. Slav. kirn ti, Latvian dial. 
kuorns, see e. g. WACKERNAGEL I, 192 with references, 
TRAUTMANN, Balt.-Slav. Wé6rterb. 146) is phonetically impos- 
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sible: karna- is the only true Vedic correspondence of the 
Baltic and Slavonic words (as is also evident from its meaning). 
For the same reason PEDERSEN'S etymology (: Old. Ir. coll 
,»luscum”, M. Ir. goll ,blind", Kelt. Gramm. I, 157) is unaccep- 
table. Kana- strongly resembles the Dravidian root kan- 
»to see” but GUNDERT'S suggestion to derive it from the nega- 
tive participle kana ,not seeing” (ZDMG 23, 521) has rightly 
been passed over unnoticed by CALDWELL, Comp. Gramm. 2nd 
ed. 464 and KITTEL. It could, indeed, only have been introduced 
into Sanskrit by bilingual persons; for these, however, the predo- 
minating association of ka’na- would have been with kan- 
,to see" which is as frequently used in every-day speech as the 
negative participle must have been rare. At best, therefore, we 
might have expected a Skt. word *a-kana-. Besides, ,not- 
seeing” would have been a rather inexact term for one who is 
blind in one eye. BURROW TPS 1946, 22 further refers to Maria 
Gondi kana ,blind”, but this is rather the common Hindi 
word. As for Sant. kara, Mund. kara ,blind”", Ho kara 
,»one-eyed", they also seem to be borrowings (from Hi. kara 
»blind in one eye”, cf. fem. Sant. kari, Ho k4ari!). Neverthe- 
less I think that the derivation from Pr. Munda ‘“gad- 
»Sstunted, defective” (PMW 52) is correct : cf. on the one hand 
Sora kadii' ,blind" beside kalla ,deaf“, on the other hand 
kharva- ,blinded“ Kaut., which shows the general idea that 
the words for ,deaf", ,blind” and ,dumb" have developed from 
the meaning ,Stunted, defective” (PMW 52, 102) to be correct. 
Cf. also Tam. pottai ,blindness” and Mund poro ,blind(ness) “ 
beside Kann. hotta (from *potta) ,a deaf man” (= badhi- 
ra- ,deaf" PMW 102), and the semantic parallel Bashkarik 
sdr ,blind" ¢ *Sirta- (MORGENSTIERNE, AO, 18, 252) — 
kiri-: see NEISSER II 59. Origin unknown (non- IE because of 
k before i). — kundru-: from Dravidian: BURROW TPS 1946, 
22f.,and PMW 54.— akharva-: kharva- for*kadudt a, 
a variant of khanda- (same meaning). PMW 50%»). jalhu-: 
the context (it is used beside papa- and araya-) pleads in 
favour of relationship to class. Skt. jada- ,apathetic, stupid“ 
(with which already Yaska seems to have associated it, see PW); 
since the latter word may be explained from Munda (PMW 101 
n. 143, 161), the difference between dh and d would not be an 
obstacle. — tandrayu-: derivative of tand- (only tan- 
date ,relaxes, gives way” I. 138. 1). For the form this might be 
an inherited IE word but semantically it cannot be connected 
with Latin tendo, despite UHLENBECK, PERSSON, Beitr. idg. 
Wortf. 342 n. 1, WALDE-POKORNY I, 722. On the other hand, 
this word-group shows several irregularities which are sugges- 
tive of foreign origin: beside the hapax tandate the RS has 
a verbal form from a root tandr- in né ma taman na 
Sraman nota tandran (na vocama exo) 41,00. 7. -Fhis 


47b) But see now MAYRHOEFER, s. v. 


iid : 
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form cannot possibly have been derived from the adjective 
*tandra- (which, for the rest, is not attested in the RS, only 
atandra- being in use, like atandrita- in the class. lan- 
guage); OLDENBERG, it is true, refers to WHITNEY § 1054, but (as 
I have tried to demonstrate in ,Indogermanische Nasalprasentia 
45 f.) this type of denominative verbs does not occur before the 
classical language. GRASSMANN proposed to emend it to tan- 
dat, cf. MACDONELL, Ved. Gramm. 323 n. 5. However, this 
would not remove several other difficulties: while atandra 
»unwearied” (RS 6) might possibly be referred to a ‘(non-existing) 
adjective in -ra- (*tand-ra GRASSMANN) instead of deri- 
ving it from tandra- f. ,weariness‘ Mhbh + (PW), it remains 
impossible to account for tandradyate ,grows (or, is) weary” 
(AB TA) and the verbal adjective tandrayu- ,lazy, slothful” 
VUI. 92. 30. Most striking, however are tandri'-, f. (AS Mhbh +) 
and tandra-, f.(Mhbh +) ,weariness, laziness“, which cannot be 
explained unless we assume a verbal stem tandr-. Such a root 
cannot be IE. On the other hand, the occurrence of tandr- 
beside tand- in Vedic is paralleled by such instances as r a’n- 
drya/randya VI. 23.6. kudrici Kaus. beside gudici- 
(dr for d, see Fschr. DEBRUNNER 244ff.). These considerations, which 
induce us to assume a foreign origin for Ved. tand-, support the 
etymology proposed in PMW 161 (: Pa. dandha-, BSkt. dhan- 
dha- ,slow, silly, stupid“ = Mund. Ho dondo ,foolish, stupid, 
ignorant” and Sant. landhea, londhea ,lazy, sluggish, indolent", 
Mund. Ho landia ,lazy“)**). The adjective 4tandra- need not 
be derived, then, from the late noun tandra-, but may contain 
*tan dra-, a Sanskritized form of *tanda-, which is a variant 
of Mund. dondo. — ninya-: unexplained (WACKERNAGEL I, 
192, 195); neither from *nyni- (: Greek véotegog Bloch, L’Indo- 
Aryen 35), nor from *ni-1l-ni- (: Latinolli, Old Ch. Slav. lani, 
JOHANSSON, Etymologisches und Wortgeschichtliches 39). Foreign 
origin is unquestionable on phonetical grounds. — phalgva-: 
a Pr. Munda word corresponding to Sant. pedgo .,dwarfish, 
short” has partly become phalgu- VS,-partly (via *phedgu- ?) 
Pa. pheggu-; Pisani's different explanation of the last word in 
the Rendiconti dell’ ist. Lombardo di scienze e lettere 85, .2 does 
not convince me. BURROW’'S suggestion to derive phalgu- 
from Kann. pol.l.u ,emptiness, unsubstantialness“, Kui polgu 
»husk, chaff“ (BSOAS 12, 387) seems to me not preferable because 


of Pa. pheggu-. — badhir4-: belongs to a group of Pr. 
Munda ,frustration-words” (banda-, etc). Note Hi. bahira 
,deaf“: bahila ,barren, sterile“, PMW 102. — aAmanda-: 


48) After this had been written I saw that Pa. dandha- has 
been derived from tandr- by several scholars (for references see 
MAYRHOFER, Archivum Linguisticum II, 137, n. 2). This is of course 
impossible but the fundamental idea was correct. MAYRHOFER’s 
explanation of dandha- does not seem preferable to me (~ Greek 
vwtedcs, for which see also BECHTEL, Lexilogus zu Homer 237). | 
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manda- (Mar. maid!) is a nasalized variant of banda-; cf. 
manthara- (Nep. matthar, Hi. matthar!), mandara- 
(in the Southern Paficatantra, Frisk, Nominalbildung 38), 
vathara-, etc. (from BaD-aD, PMW 102). — alatrna-: 
obviously non-IE, with the same ending as in ambhrn a- ,tub“ 
(for ambhana-), cf. also class. Skt. masrna- ,soft, smooth, 
tender” for *‘masana- (Pa. masana-, masina-), whether 
this be explained from Kann. mase ,to rub, grind, sharpen” 
(BLOCH, BSOS 5, 741) or from mrtsna-, and ghusfrna- 
»Saffron”. It is even possible that mrnadla- (beside mulali- 
AS) is a Sanskritization of *munala- (but see PMW 83). In any 
case, alatrna- may be a Sanskritization of *alatana-. The 
word occurs in two passages and seems to be used in somewhat 
different ways in them. No satisfying meaning has been proposed 
for it. The Indian interpreters (since Yaska, Nir. 6. 2) had recourse 
to phantastical etymologies, but also Roth's interpretation ,der 
nichts herausgiebt” (cf. GRASSMANN, GELDNER, Glossar; ,karg, 
geizig" pw) is primarily based upon an etymology which is hardly 
less fanciful than the Indians’ and does not suit the context. The 
same is true of Max MULLER'S rendering ,who do not revile” 
(lit. ,not barking’: Lat. latrare, SBE 32, 226—228) and of LUD- 
WIG'S (,beweglich": alarti, Der Rigveda 5, 64). It is no doubt 
hazardous trying to etymologize a word the meaning of which is 
unknown, but the passages are not entirely inconclusive. In III. 30. 
10 Indra is addressed with the words alatrn6 vala indra 
vrajo goh/pura hantor bhayam4ana vy ara,..... 
the val4a, the pen of the cattle, opened, full of fear, even before 
thou struckest it“, while in I. 166. 7 the Maruts are described 
as being pra skambhadesn&@& anavabhraradhaso 
*"latrnaso vidathesu sutsgtutah ,Whose gifts are 
firm, whose bounties cannot be snatched away,........., 
and who are highly praised at' the vidathas ....*. The 
general idea expressed by the word in both passages was appa- 
rently something like ,giving spontaneously“, but since numerous 
Rigvedic loanwords are composed with the negative a{n)- (e. g. 
aphala-, amanda-, abadhira-, anulbanad-, a$i- 
pada-, aSimida-) this idea may have been expressed in a 
negative way. GELDNER conjectures ,ohne zuriicczufordern (?)* 
for the first passage, ,die nicht zuriickfordern(?)* for the second. 
This is not quite plausible with reference to the val 4, Moreover, 
if *latrma- was an adjective (as GELDNER apparently took it) 
the accent would rather have been *alatrna- (WACKER- 
NAGEL II, 1, 238 f.). Judging from the accent, alatrna- must be 
a bahuvrihi. (WACKERNAGEL II, 1, 293, especially 295). If, 
however, the v al 4 is said to have opened, full of fear, and ,with- 
out a “latrna-", even before Indra struck it, the meaning most 
naturally suiting the context would be ,without offering 
resistance*. Now *latana- may be a nasalized variant of 
the type tangana-(~ rangada-, tagara-) ,borax”, Pkt. 
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dagana- (~ Mar. chakd&a, Bih. chakra) ,cart’, Kann. 
jankane ,scolding” (~ Tel. jagada, Kann. jagala ,quar- 
rel"), Korku cepen ,to jam“ (~ Mund. ceped ,flat“), etc. As 
such it may be a variant of Sant. letar ,encumbrance, hindrance, 
impediment“; others words have a cerebral, e.g. letan,latan, 
latak, lotok (same meaning). This etymology explains how 
the same word could be applied both to the demoniacal v ala and 
to the Maruts: as an epithet of the latter it was used in the sense 
of ,meeting no obstacles, not being opposed to“ (cf. aprati-, 
NEISSER I, 60). — 


8. Interjections. 


akhkhalikrtya VII. 103,3; bal. (bal. ittha’'; bat only 
VIII. 101.12); bala’ VIII. 80.1, bhala X. 86. 23 etc. See fur- 
ther MACDONELL, Ved. Gramm. 432. 


akhkhalikrtya: unacceptable THIEME KZ 71, 109 (from 
*aksari-krty 4). 


9. Sexual Life. 


ulba-, n. ,inner covering (amnion) of the embyro’, X. 
51.1 4+; jara'yu-, n. “outer covering (chorion) of the embryo” 
V. 78. 8, X.106.6 +; budbudayaSsu- X. 155, 4 (GELDNER: 
blasensamig); dha'nika-, f. ,cunnus” (AS) in mandutra- 
dhanikih (meaning ? GELDNER: mit verrosteter Scham) X. 
155.4; turipa-, ,spermatic; n. ,seminal fluid“ I. 142. 10, III. 
4.9; prapharvi-, f. ,a wanton woman” X. 85. 22 AS etc.,; 
y a'duri, id. I. 126.6, In connection with jaghana-, m. ,hip, 
loin, buttock, pudenda” I. 28. 2 VI. 75, 13. +, takarf- AS YV 
will be discussed. 


ulba-: since POTT, Etym. Forsch. II (1836) 273 it has been con- 
nected with Latin vulva but the alternation Ulba-: ulva- 
(Vedic Variants II § 219) rather suggests a foreign origin, perhaps 
*ulu+a. This is not however supported by ultiika- ,Netzhaut" 
(quoted by WACKERNAGEL I, 218) which seems to have been 
deduced from the commentary on AB II. 7, 10. Skt. ulbana- 
(klumpig, massenhaft PW) is also obscure. Suffix -ana- or rather 
prefix ul- (PMW 147)? — jarayu-: Pa. jalabu- may be due 
to a specific Pali development (GEIGER, Pali 60), but note jaru- 
JB and jaru-ja- AA (quoted in the Vedic Index I, 278) and the 
meaning ,serpent’s skin“ in AS I. 27. 1. — budbudayadsu-: 
X. 155. abounds in foreign words. Bud buda- is a Proto-Munda 
word if the explanation proposed in PMW 107 is correct. The 
origin of ya$u- (ya$tinam I. 126. 6) is unknown. Cf. yadu- 
Nigh. 1, 12, and ya‘duri- I. 126. 6? — dhanika-:; cf. dha- 
rak4a- VS; nasalization of r/d (see above alatrna-). This 
excludes the possibility of etymological connections with Greek 
doovvodur (WACKERNAGEL I, 192 with references) Mandura- 
must also be a loanword but its meaning is doubtful (see n. 39b). 
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— turipa-: derivation unknown. — prapharvi-: also in AS 
YV (Vedic Index II, 37), cf. pr abharvi- (RENOU, Grammaire 
de la langue védique 15). These forms point to prapharu-/ 
prabharu- ,lascivious", which cannot be separated from the 
words with a radical element mar-, bat-, pat-, viz. class. 
bhra-mara-, m. ,a lover, gallant, libertine” (: Sant bhand 
mara_ ,lascivious, dissolute”), lex. bar-bati-, f. ,whore” 
(: Kann. baddi, Tam. patti, id.), and lam-pata- ,licen- 
tious” (: Sant. lampot, lamot, id.). PMW 114, Myth 7 n. 4. 
Several Santali words belonging to this group end in -u, cf. batu 
(batua, batwa) and bhandu. Probably, therefore, pra- 
pharu- existed in this form in some Proto-Munda language and 
has simply been adapted to the Sanskrit grammatical system. — 
y 4duri-: not sufficiently explained, see above budbudayasu-. 
takari-: in a magical incantation ,for successful childbirth” 
TS Ill. 3.10.1 and 4, 1.2 (ApS IX. 19.3) reads vi te bhinadmi 
takarim, vi-yonim vi gavinyauwt. Here KS XIII. 9 
(: 161,5) has takarim, ASPaipp. XX.25.10 vi te crtami 
tagarim. The context shows that some part of the female 
pudenda must be meant: méhanam, which takes its place in 
AS I. 11. 5 is a mechanical reproduction of I. 3. 7 and cannot he 
taken as an indication for the meaning of takarim (Ved. Va- 
riants II, 31), the very reason for its substitution probably being 
that the obscure word takari‘- was no longer understood. 
Takari ‘- is used in collocation with gavini'’- TS, gaveni- 
ASPaipp. (cf. gavinika- in the corresponding passage of AS), 
which is a Dravidian word; cf. for the form Tel. gavini, ga- 
vani, gavidi ,city-gate" (Tam. kavuni ,gate of a fort"), 
and for the meaning Tam. kavatu ,branch of a tree, forked 
branch; fork of the legs, stride, pace“ (kavattu-vai- ,to pace, 
straddle, stride", kavattu-k-kal ,bandy legs"), kavattai, 
kavatti ,fork of a branch, fork of the legs", kavutti ,space 
between the thighs", kavan ,thigh", kappu_ ,branch, clea- 
vage” and kavai-, kavar-, kavi-, Tulu kava-, Kann. 
kaval- _ ,to fork, branch off", Kann kaval ,a forked branch 
or stick”, etc. The same semantic differentiation of ,bifurcated, 
branching off” into ,fork of the legs" and ,wide open (door)" is 
found in kavas(a)-, cf. on the hand achidre Sroni ka- 
vasoru’ ...krnutat MS IV. 13.4 (: 203.14) etc. ,he must 
make his thighs wide-spread” [not ,(wie}) zwei Turfligel” WAK- 
KERNAGEL-DEBRUNNER III, 323], and on the other hand vi 
paksobhih Srayamana ud ataih .... kavasah ... 

dvad'ro devih TS MS KS (with variant kavayah, sec 
PMW 130) and kavata-, m. ,door-pannel”. A similar semantic 
development has been pointed out for Hi. caddha groin”. 
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(PMW 160) “). In just the samfe manner takari'- may be 
derived from Munda *dag- (*da-ga)_ ,bifurcated”, cf. Sant. 
dak daka ,wide-spreading”, Korku dag4n ,branch of a tree" 
(nasalized form of DaG-aD, cf. the loanwords Pkt. daga-, 
n., Kui déga, Kann. tonge, Hi. d6ghi, tahni, Mar. 
dakhli, dagli, id), Sant. cag caga_ ,to part the legs 
wide", canga ,bifurcated, bough of a tree”, can can ,Stradd- 
ling", Mund. canga_ ,to bifurcate, keep the legs wide apart”, 
etc. PMW 65, 159f. In Aryan loanwords we find both the mea- 
ning ,a pace, a step” (e. g. in Hi. dag, Nep deg, dek, 
teko) and the meaning ,leg, thigh", e. g. Skt. lex. tanka-, 
tanga-, m. n, tankad-, f., Pkt. tankad-, Beng. tan, 
then, etc. Note the meaning of Hi. tang, tag, Mar. tag 
athe leg from the hip to the foot". This is accordingly quite pa- 
rallel to Tam. kavatt-ati_ ,stride, pace; private parts”. In 
most of these languages side-forms from DaG-aD exist beside 
those derived from DaG, e. g. Sant. can(g)ra_ ,bouyh”. be- 
side canga, id, Mar. tangad, tangadi, Hi. tangri, 
tangri ,leg, thigh”, Beng. tengri ,leg of meat” beside Mar. 
tag, Hi. tang, Beng. then, etc. While Mar. tangadti, 
Hi. tangri must be comparatively recent borrowings from 
Munda *‘tangad-i*), the Vedic forms takari'-/tagari- 
represent a much earlier borrowing from Proto-Munda *‘takar-i/ 
*tagar-i. A parallel instance is Ved: kubhra-, m. ,hump- 
backed bull” MS: Hi. kubra, Mar. kubda_ ,humpbacked" 
(Sant. kubdha, PMW 43). Now a phonetic variant of Sant. 
cangra : canga is found in Hi. jagar _ ,(the thigh and) 
the leg" : Kann. jange ,a- stride”. Just as Korku dagan 
branch” represents the nasalized variant of *“dag-ad, so we 
may expect beside *jag-ad a variant *jag-an (cf. *latan: 
Sant. letar, etc. s. v. alatrna-). We are now in a position 
to consider the Rigvedic word jaghana-, m. (Schamgegend). 
It has always been connected with jangha-, f. ,leg from knee 
to ankle”, Av. zanga-, m. ,ankle” (contrasting with rana- 
,upper part of the leg"), Pahl. zang, Oss. zanga4_ ,under part 
of the leg” (cf. PW, POKORNY 438). Not before the NIA period 
however, seems this word to have come to denote the upper part 
of the leq (thigh), see TURNER jagh. The evidence of older 
Indo-Iranian seems accordingly ‘to exclude the derivation from 
jangh4a-, unless we should consider Greek xozmvyn ,groin" a 
sufficient support for the assumption of an IE word *ghngh- 
on- ,groin“. I think, neither the Greek word (which is obscure) 


49) For Pkt. cadai ,sits upon” (properly ,sits astride"?) cf. the 
semantic parallels Mon kép ,to be forked, to sit astride”. and Sant. 
coga ,to straddle, to sit astride", coghe ,to sit astride, to mount, 
ascend” (cf. Hi. carhn4a!) For cad-/tad- see PMW 34, 65, 160. 

50) Mund. tangadi and Korku tingidi are reborrowings from 


Aryan. 
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nor the isolation of jaghdna- in Aryan (a correspondent 
Iranian word *zagana- or *dagana- does not exist) justifies 
this inference. Ved. jaghdna- is rather to Kann. jange 
,stride”, what Nep. dhen, dhin ,vulva” is to deg ,a pace, 
stride”. Both meanings are expressed by Mar. dhég _,a stride, 
a step, the space between the thighs of one standing up’. The 
Austro-Asiatic origin of *dag/*jag appears from Central Sakai 
cok, cak ,branch, bough* ~ Sembrong ée-don ,bough of 
a tree”, 6e-dan ,branch of a river“ (prefix ¢e-, see SCHMIDT, 
Sprachen der Sakei und Semang, pp. 431, 511). 


F, RELIGION. 


This is perhaps the most interesting aspect of the aborigi- 
nal influence on the Rigvedic civilization. It is, however, im- 
possible to treat it adequately within the limited compass of 
this article. Only a few points may be briefly pointed out. 


When we exclude those names of demons which probably 
were simply tribal names of the indigenous population (e. g. - 
Sambara-, Sr'binda-), there remain some names of de- 
mons which may have been adopted from some native form of 
religion, e.g. pis @'ci-I1.133.5, kimidin- VII. 104. 23, X. 87. 
24,and nicumpuna- VIII. 93. 22. 


Neither the specific character, nor the name of the Pisacas is 
clear. See for the first point, e. g. Vedic Index I. 533, CHAR- 
PENTIER, Kleine Beitrage zur indo-iranischen Mythologie (Upp- 
sala Universitets Arsskrift 1911, vol. I 1 ff. and KEITH, Religion 
and Philos. of the Veda 238 f., and cf. such words as Pkt. tedda- 
(,alabhah pisacas ca‘), tola- (,salabhah, pi$aca 
ity anye"). For the name cf. Pkt. pisalla-, pisaji- 
(PISCHEL § 232, resp. § 202). — Kimidin-: the name of the 
demoness $imid4a- AS is apparently identical with simida- 
and sipada-, names of diseases in VII. 50, 4; an indication as 
to the meaning of the latter may perhaps be found in §lipada-, 
n. ,elephantiasis” Susr., if this is a later form of the same word 
which is due to popular etymology (and, perhaps, to a euphemistic 
tendency, HUIZINGA, Album Kern 154). A variation k: § occurs 
in kambu- Sambu-, m. ,shell” (the latter being related to 
Guj. simpu, chip, Kann. simpu, cimpu, cippu, 
Tulu cippi, tippi, ultimately to Skt. (jala-)dimba-, cf. 
Master JBBRAS N. S. 5, 117 BURROW, BSOAS 12, 394 f., PMW 66). 
In the same way (or, if ki- §i- are prefixes, like kabara-: 
§abara- AO 16, 306) kimid+ might be a variant of Simid-. — 
nicumpuna-: variants are nicunkuna- MS KS, nican- 
kuna- TS ,vielleicht ein dem Wasser innewohnender lustrieren- 
der Genius“, OLDENBERG ad VIII. 93.22; GELDNER: sprudeind (2). 
Also Aranyanti- (X. 146) must be mentioned. This ,mother 
of the wild animals“ (mrga@n&m m4t4’) is, in spite of ‘her 
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apparently Aryan name, no doubt one of the indigenous ,jungle 
mothers” (CROOKE, The Popular Religion and Folklore of Nor- 
thern India, 1896, I, 114 ff.). Note the foreign words in X. 146! 


The notion ,auspicious” is sometimes expressed by the 
foreign words punya-, sumangala- and 4durman- 
gala-. j 
punya-: proper meaning probably ,beautiful, good", cf. 
bhadram 4’ vada ...putnyam 4‘ vada II. 43, 2 
(appendix) and punyagandha-. WACKERNAGEL I, 192 traces. 
it back to *prnya- (from the present prndati) and refers to 
punya- = pirta- ,verdienstlichhes Werk". Although accepted 
by BLOCH, L'Indo-Aryen 55, T. MICHELSON, Trans. Am. Phil 
Ass. 40, 23 etc. this cannot be correct because nominal forms 
derived from the present- stem prna occur only in the isolated 
compounds sadaprna- ,always giving” V. 44. 12 (hapax) and 
aprno ‘si samprnah SSI. 15. 16, whereas the synonymy 
of punya- and pirta- is the result of a later development 
(purta- properly meaning ,what has been given“, AO 16, 
313 ff., while pinya seems still to have the general meaning of 
bhadra- in the RS). Besides a sound-change rn ) un is 
very rare in the Rigvedic period. Unacceptable is also KITTEL XL. 
— mangala-: unexplained (cf. e. g SCHEFTELOWITZ, KZ 58, 
133!). 


A word for an offering is bali-, which has always been 
restricted to popular forms of religion until the classical pe- 
riod. This is a Dravidian word (Kann. baLi ,gift", Tel. vali 
,offering of rice“, etc. KITTEL XLI). Specific forms of tree- 
worship are likely to have been adopted from the aboriginal 
tribes: the notion of fertility associated with the udumb4ara- 
(ficus glomerata), which induced newly-married couples to 
pray to it for offspring (PMW 25) was expressed by the Proto- 
Munda name; it will therefore have been adopted with the 
name. The invading Aryans were acquainted with the reli- 
gious concept of the Tree of Life as the cosmic centre — the 
Avestan evidence alone suffices to prove this. The fact, 
however, that at a very early date (probably already in the 
RS, in any case in the AS) the aS vattha- (ficus religiosa) 
has come to be regarded as the natural representative of this 
mythological tree (and as a substitute, accordingly, for the oak 
or ash) can only be explained as an adoption of indigenous 
mythological conceptions. The importance attached to its ber- 
ties (pippala-, n.) since the oldest texts (I. 164.20, 24; they 
were to give the tree its modern name Peepal since the Mhbh.) 
and the associations between pippala- and ph4ala- should 


be noted, e. g. TS V.1.5.10 ,puspavatih supippala" 
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ity dha, tasmad osadhayah phdlam grhnanti. 
See also above, p. 144. — In view of the fact that piyt’sa-~ 
»biestings” is used in the RS as a term for the sap of the Soma- 
plant the question may be raised whether this is a trace of a 
specific cattle-breeders' religion of Proto-Munda tribes, which 
might also account for the remarkable réle of the cooked rice- 
milk (ksirapakamodanam VIII. 77. 10, cf. 1.1.7) in what 
apparently has been a Proto-Munda cosmogonical myth. This 
myth of the boar Emusa4a-, equated with the Vrtra-myth, 
is a trace of a non-Aryan mythology in the Rigveda *‘). It is 
possible that 4rbuda-, which probably was primarily the 
name of a mountain, is a reflex of aboriginal conceptions of a 
primordial hill (PMW 146), but, if so, the Aryans, by incor- 
porating this local cult-form into their own religious beliefs, 
have hardly added anything new to these. 


More important, it seems, is the myth of Agastva and Lo- 
pamudra. On the nature of the Agastya-myth, and on the 
essential r6le which the kumbha- plays in this myth (VII. 
33.13) C. C. Berg has made some important observations in his 
recent book °*), Apart from these it may be pointed out that 
the words prajam 4patyam balam ichamanah / 
ubhatt varnav rsir ugrah puposa I.179.6 seem to 
indicate that Agastya was considered the father of the a'rya 
varna and the dasa varna (the social representatives of 
the two cosmic moieties). Cf. the parallel phrase in puposa 
prajahpurudha iajana III. 55.19 (: X. 170.1). As such 
he would represent the (social and cosmic) totality, like 
Kasyapa-Prajapati in the Aryan myth. This point will be dis- 


51) For the name Emus4- some suggestions have been made in Myth 
16: in the present state of these studies it seems justifiable to point 
out in which directions future solutions may possibly be. found. 
Beside the NIA words for ,swine” there mentioned attention may be 
drawn to Kharia bunui ,hog, swine” and to Sorak &émbun- npig” 
(Ramamurti, Grammar p. 149, but kémbu- on p. 75; kémbud- means 
»bear"), Different in form is Korku badu ,hog“,differentin meaning are 
Mund. hoda merom, Kharia bota merom(?), Juang boda, 
whe- goat" (cf. Tam. mOttai,a ram, a buck-goat"?). Is Skt. potrin- 
whog, pig" (Vikramankac., Bhojaprabandha) derived from potra-, 
n. ,Snout of a hog" (Harsacar.), or is the latter word inferred from 
potrin-, which then may be a Sanskritization of *potti- Pkt. 
bundi-? Tam. po6ttiri is a lw. 


52) Herkomst, Vorm en Functie der Middeljavaanse Riiksdelings- 
theorie (Verhandelingen der Ned. Akad. van Wetenschappen N. R. 
LIX, 1, 1953), p. 60 ff. 
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cussed elsewhere. It is possible that Agasti- (the oldest 
form of the name) is a Sanskritization of Agatti-, a deri- 
vative of the Dravidian word for ,jar, pot” (Tam. akal.am, 
akalLi, akal). The fact that Agastya has always been 
worshipped as a Kulturheros especially in South-India 
may ultimately be due to his being the specifically Dravidian 
figure of First Man. Similar suggestions might be made with 
regard to other mythological figures. 


The general conclusion to be drawn from the materials dis- 
cussed is, I think, that the vast majority of the Rigvedic loan- 
words belong to the spheres of domestical and agricultural life. 
They belong not only to the popular speech (which has never 
been questioned) but, as far as they allow any decision at all, 
to the specific language of an agrarian population. There is 
little to suggest the influence of urban life and civilization *%). 
This certainly does not entitle us to deny the existence of such 
an influence: the only thing we can say is that clear linguistic 
evidence for it is still lacking. 

‘(April 1954) 


fAddendum: for kiri, p. 176, see now MAYRHOFER 
p 255.) 


53) Cf. MACKAY (sec footn. 3), index. s. vv. ,Jewellery” and , Pot- 
tery” and cf. the chapter on ,,Dress and personal Ornaments" (p. 77 ff.). 
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SANSKRIT INFLUENCE ON MALAYALAM 
Dr. K. KUNJUNNI RAJA 


INTRODUCTION 


Malayalam is one of the main cultivated languages belonging to the 
Dravidian family, and is spoken by nearly twenty million people on the west 
coast of South India, now forming the linguistic state of Kerala; and also by 

‘a large number of Malayalis living in other parts of India and abroad. 
Malayalam and Tamil belong to one subgroup of the South Dravidian 
branch. Both modern Malayalam and modern Tamil can be traced back to 
the ancient Tamil. There has been difference of opinion among scholars as 
to whether Malayalam is a sister of Tamil or a daughter; but the close 
relationship between the two languages has not been questioned. The west 
coast dialect of Tamil had a natural growth, free from the clutches of the 
strict rules of Tamil grammar, and later absorbed and assimilated the rich 
treasures of the Sanskrit language. It accepted all the non-Dravidian 
phonemes of the Sanskrit language and there was a successful attempt at 
mixing the local Malayalam language and Sanskrit in what is known as the 
Manipravala style. The independence of Malayalam as a separate language 
starts from about the eighth or ninth century A.D. 


According to the orthodox traditional theory in India, Sanskrit is the 
ancient eternal'(anadi )language from which all other languages had their origin. 
The Lilatilakam, a fourteenth century Sanskrit text on the Manipravalam, 
language and literature generally accepts this theory in principle. 
Andhrabhasa@ bhiisanamu (verse 13) considers Sanskrit as the mother of all 
languages; the Telugu scholar C. Narayana Rao follows the same view in his 
History of Telugu language and literature. In Malayalam Kovunni Nedungadi 
suggested that Sanskrit is the source of Malayalam (Samskrtahimag rijata). L.A. 
Ravi Varma who demonstrated that the South Indian scripts are derived from 
the Brahmi script, gave 570 Malayalam roots with the corresponding Sanskrit 
roots, and 100 Malayalam names with the corresponding Sanskrit parallels, 
suggesting a close relationship between the two languages. Vatakkunkiur 
Rajaraja Varma Raja was also a staunch advocate of Sanskrit origin for 
Malayalam. 


It may be noted that though Lilatilakam generally accepted that 
Sanskrit was the source for all other languages including Malayalam, it had 
noted the distinction between the relation of Malayalam with Cola bhasa 
(Tamil), Telugu and Kannada on the one hand and the relation of Malayalam 
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with Sanskrit. Following the lead of Kumarilabhatta’s Tantravarttika, the 
author of the Lilatilakam strongly attacked the tendency of some scholars at 
arbitrarily deriving riidhi Malayalam words from imaginary Sanskrit words. 
Malayalam words whose congnates are seen in Tamil, Telugu and Kannada 
were not considered as derived from them, but as parallel to them. The idea 
of a distinct family of South Indian languages seems to have occurred to the 
author of the Lila@tilakam. Francis Whyte Ellis, who was the Collector of 
Madras under the East India Company from 1810 till his death at the age of 
fortyone in 1819, was the first European scholar to declare that Tamil, 
Telugu, Kannada and Malayalam belong to a family of languages which has 
no racial connection to Sanskrit. In his Essay on Telugu published in 1916 in 
the Telugu Grammar by A.D. Campbell, he stated that none of these lan- 
guages is derived from Sanskrit, that the latter, however it may contribute to 
their polish, is not necessarily for its existence, and that these languages form 
a distinct family of languages with which the Sanskrit has in later times 
especially intermixed, but with which it has no racial connection. As Burnell 
pointed out in his note published in the Indian Antiquary (1878) along with 
Ellis’ essay on Malayalam language, the essay on Telugu, and the dissertation 
on Malayalam show that Ellis had recongnized the principles of comparative 
philosophy independently of the work being done in Europe and should 
therefore be considered as one of the founders of the science of linguistics. 


Jespersen’s claim that Rasmus Rask (born in Denmark in 1787) was 
the real founder of comparative linguistics and that he was the first to see 
that the Dravidian (by him called Malabaric) language were totally different 
from Sanskrit cannot be taken seriously, for it was only in 1823 that Rask 
noticed the distinction and that much earlier than that, the question had been 
clearly solved by F.W. Ellis. 


The close affinity between Tamil and Malayalam was noticed by Ellis; 
he declared that Malayalam and Kotumtamil were off-shoots of Cem Tamil. 


Since the essays of Ellis were not published in Europe in his time, they 
did not exert any influence on the general stream of scholarship in Europe, 
which was mainly interested in the Indo-European languages. 


It was Robert Caldwell who used the term Dravidian to this family of 
languages, and established that these South Indian languages belong to a 
family totally different from Sanskrit. His monumental work, A Comparative 
Grammar of Dravidian or South Indian Family of Languages, first published 
in 1856 was acclaimed by modern scholars as the foundation for Dravidian 
Linguistic studies. Though there were some criticisms against the book, they 
could not disturb the basic theory established by Caldwell. He too considered 
Malayalam as an off-shoot of Tamil. The concept of a subgroup in general 
and subgroups in Dravidian in particular developed only recently, and 
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Caldwell was referring only in terms of close or distant relation among the 
languages. Gundert was not in favour of the theory of Malayalam being an 
off-shott of Tamil but considered it a sister language. 


A.R. Raja Varma, author of the Keralapanintyam generally followed 
the views of Dr. Caldwell, and said that Malayalam branched off from Kotum 
Tamil by about the beginning of the Kollam era. He gave six changes that 
distinguished Malayalam from Tamil. 


1. anunasikatiprasaram ‘nasal assimilations’ 


2. talavyadesam ‘palatalization’ (of dentals after palatal vowels 
and semi vowels). 


3. svarasamvaranam ‘vowel contraction’ (ai > a, u) 
4. purusabhedanirasam ‘rejection of gender markers’ (in finite verbs). 
5. Khilopasamgraha ‘retention of archaic forms’ and 


6. angabhangam ‘mutilation of old forms’ 


L.V. Ramaswami Aiyer who made a comparative and historical study 
of the Dravidian languages tried to establish that Malayalam was derived 
from Early Middle Tamil. A.C. Sekhar’s study of 34 west- coast inscriptions 
is based on the theoric 3 of L.V. Ramaswami Aiyer. There were some scholars 
like Attoor Krishna Pisharoti, Ulloor S. Parameswara Aiyer, K. Godavarma 
who advocated an independent historical development for Malayalam; Dr. 
K.M. George has also a similar view. They would consider Malayalam to have 
derived directly from Proto-South Dravidian. This view is rejected by many 
modern linguists like Zwelebel, Bh. Krishnamurti, Andronov and S.V. Shan- 
mugam. 


It may be noted that the author of the Li/atilakam had pointed out 
some of the distinctions between Keralabha@sa@ and Colabhasa or Pandya- 
bhasa (Tamil): 


Pandyabhasa Keralabhasa 
vantan vannan 
iruntan irunnan 

yan fan 
yanai ana 
atanai atina 
itanai itine 
avinatu avinre 


Mention may be made here to the theory of Elankulan Kunhan Pillai 
that Malayalam was formed by mixing Sanskrit and Prakrt with local lan- 
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guage, namely the West Coast dialect of Tamil. He quotes Lilatilakam in 
favour of his view; but Li /atilakam is rejecting Sanskrit Syntax for Malayalam 
and disapproving usages like the following: 


Kantanotutsukam, Kantannu Kopikkinratukanta, Marankalute mavu 
nann., saying that the intended meaning cannot be conveyed by such usages 
abhimatarthaprati teh 


Dr. K.M. George suggested that there was a Paccamalayalam stream 
even in ancient times; his arguments are based on the form of proverbs and 
idioms and folk literature. But it is to be noted that proverbs and idioms 
undergo phonological and even morphological changes from generation to 
generation and their modern forms do not necessarily exhibit their earlier 
linguistic structures. 


No serious scholar now considers that Malayalam is derived from 
Sanskrit or Prakrit or belongs to the Indo-European family of languages; but 
at the same time no one can deny the vital role played by Sanskrit in the 
evolution of Malayalam and in the development of Malayalam language and 
literature. 


The orthodox traditional view that Sanskrit is the eternal language 
(anadi) and that all other languages are derived from it has been questioned 
even by orthodox scholars. Annambhatta in his commentary on Patafijali’s 
Mahabhasya raises the objection, though as a Purvapaksa, to the general 
assumption: ‘when God created the Mlecchas, he must have created a 
language to them; there is no reason to assume that they were speaking 
Sanskrit at first, which later became the corrupt Mlecchabhasa.’ 


Malayalam might have branched off from Tamil at some stage; but its 
development as a separate language is mainly due to the impact of Sanskrit. 
Tamil had confined itself to the Dravidian phonematic pattern, and could 
not accommodate Sanskrit loan words containing non-Dravidian phonemes; 
palam, phalam and balam, three distinct words in Sanskrit, would all be 
represented as palam in Tamil. This limitation is partly responsible for 
Sanskrit loan words being less in Tamil than in Malayalam. Sanskrit words 
had to be Dravidianized before being accepted into Tamil. Malayalam 
accepted the entire Sanskrit phonemes and was also to borrow Sanskrit 
words directly as Tatsema-s, besides the Tadbhava forms already available 
in Tamil and Prakrit. There was no restriction in borrowing Sanskrit words. 
The west coast dialect of Tamil could absorb and assimilate the rich treasures 
of the Sanskrit language, and the strict application of Tamil grammatical 
rules was not observed here. Malayalam grew as a result of the complete 
freedom for natural growth, along with the powerful impact of Sanskrit 
language and literature. 
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The staging of select acts from Sanskrit plays at the temple theatres 
kiittampalam by the Cakayars was also responsible for the development of 
Malayalam. The Vidiisaka used to explain Sanskrit and Prakrit passages in 
Malayalam, often introducing humorous parodies in a macaronic mixture of 
Sanskrit and Malayalam which later came to be known as Manipravalam. 
The Nambitir’ Brahmins of Kerala who were great scholars in Sanskrit 
encouraged and enriched this type of literature. What was started for 
humour soon became popular, and poets began to write serious poetry in 
this language. 


Two parallel developments are clearly seen in the early Malayalam 
literature - one called Patta asin the Ramacaritam of Ctraman, and the other 
called Manipravalam. The former is Tamil-dominated and written on the 
model of Tamil works, eschewing all non-Dravidian phonemes, using Tamil 
metre and having the Tamil rhymes eftuka and mona; and the other over- 
loaded with Sanskrit words in the macaronic style. In course of time Tamil 
influence became less and less. Scholars began to write in pure Sanskrit or 
Manipravala and the literature was fully influenced by Sanskrit both in form 
and in Content. This state of affairs continued till recently. 


The Ramacanitam, containing 1814 stanzas divided into 164 sections, 
belongs to the Tamil dominated Pattu literature. It excludes all non- 
Dravidian phonemes of the Sanskrit language. The Lilatilakam defines Pa- 
ttu as follows. 


Dramidasanghataksaranibaddham 
étuka@monavrttaviSesayuktam patt a. 


Dravidianized Sanskrit words and pure Sanskrit words which are 
within the Dravida phonematic pattern are allowed in Pattu. Some scholars 
like L.V. Ramaswami Aiyer and M.M. Purushothaman Nair considered that 
the Ramacaritam represented the early Malayalam language. L.V. Ramas- 
wamy Aiyer said, “The patta referred to here was a literary form inherited 
by Malayalam from an ancient stage when the affinities of Malayalam to 
Tamil were far more intimate than at the time of Lila@tilakam (1972:103) 
Purushothaman Nair observed, “Almost all linguistic peculiarities attested 
in Ramacanitam are essentially features characteristic of the language of that 
period (1980:89)". But K.N. Ezhuthacchan held the view that the language 
of the Ramacanrita is as artificial as that of the Manipravalam works. Besides 
the prepondering Tamil elements and the absence of non-Dravidian Sanskrit 
phonemes, the Ramacaritam also contains Sanskrit words with Sanskrit 
suffixes and even Malayalam words with Sanskrit suffixes, though rarely. 


ukkiraya nama nanmukaya nama (96.9) 
campuvaya nama tanuvaya nama (96.11) 
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_(ukKiraya = ugraya, Campuvaya = Sambhava, tanuvaya = sthanave) 


Tatsama and Dravidianized tadbhava words are borrowed from 
Sanskrit as in Tamil, and greater emphasis is made on Tamil construction 
and Tamil word so that the first impression the reader gets is that the work 
is semi-Tamil. But it need not necessarily represent a stage in the develop- 
ment of Malayalam when it had not fully become independent of Tamil. 


The Ramakathappatt a by Ayyanpillai Asan, edited by P.K. Narayana 
Pillai is another voluminous Malayalam poem where the influence of Tamil 
is seen very much though there is no attempt to eschew non-Tamil phonemes 
as in the Ramacaritam. The language is a mixture of colloquial Tamil and old 
Malayalam reflecting many features of the bilingual dialect spoken in South 
Travancore which is the origin of this folk epic’. 


Next come the Kannassan Pattukal by the poets of Niranam who wrote 
on Puranic themes in the Dravidian metres in a mixed language borrowing loan 
words from Sanskrit and Tamil : Rama Panikkar wrote the Bhagavatam, 
Ramayanam etc. Madhava Panikkar wrote the Bhagavadgita and Sankara 
Panikkar wrote the Bharatamala. The restriction to the Dravidian phonemes 
has been given up and unassimilated Sanskrit words have been used. 


“@ kathitam tava vritam ati va 
purana mahamuniyalidam ennan” 
Sukavanim mama bharyam kanttro?” 


It also contains many archaic old Malayalam forms. 


Krsnagatha of the fifteenth century written under the patronage of 
King Udaya Varman of Kolattunad (14.), ascribed to Cerusseri Nambutiri, 
may be considered as heralding modern Malayalam. The language is free 
from the archaic and unfamiliar usages found in’earlier works. It avoids 
Sanskrit words with Sanskrit suffixes to a great extent; it uses personal 
suffixes for finite verbs profusely, and some rare Tadbhava forms like karican 
(for Kamsan), aficanam (for afjanam) kariyam (for karyam). The imagery 
and figures of speech are profusely taken from classical Sanskrit literature, 
but used in an original manner. The metre is Dravidian and is known as 
Mafijari. In the concluding portion there are some manipravala forms. 


vividhagamavacasam api porulakiya bhagavan 
vidhusekharan upagamya ca madhusudana savidhe. 


The two parallel! developments - patta leaning towards Tamil and 
Manipravalam leaning on Sanskrit converge into a single stream with Ezhut- 
tachan and Pantanam. Turicattu Ramanujan Ezbuttachan is traditionally con- 
sidered as the father of Malayalam language. He flourished in the second half 
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of the sixteenth century in central Kerala. He translated the Adhyat- 
maramayanam and wrote the independent work Bh@ratam, in the Kilippattu 
style, using Dravidian metres like kéka, kakali, Kalakarici and Annanata. Simple 
Sanskrit words, even those with Sanskrit terminations were sometimes used, but 
clarity was fully maintained. Some usages like the following- 


‘adya va $vo v@ varunnatum, untu ham’ 
‘papraccha ni yarayaccu vanni kape’ 
ahamahamikadhiya pavakajvalakal 
ambarattolam uyarnnu cennu muda. 


contain more Sanskrit, but normally the language is acceptable even to modern 
people. 


The name of Piintanam deserves special mention. His Jnanappana 
and Santa@nagopalam in Pana metre are written in a style which can be taken 
as a standard for perfect Malayalam even now. 


kutiyalla pirakkunna nérattum 
kutiyalla marikkunna nerttum 
madhye yin n ane kanunna nerattu 
matsanikkunnatentinu nam vrtha 


(Jianappana) 
Kurican Nampyar claimed that he is using Manipravala style contain- 


ing more Malayalam words than Sanskrit. Stray instances where the adjec- 
tives are put in the same case-ending as the noun qualified are sgen. 


kamalakantante karunyasilante 

kamani yangante kamasamanante 
gamanasannaham kettu visadiccu 
kamani pafcali Devanarayana! 
(Patinnalu Vrttam) 


Rarely even in modern poetry such usages are found: 


patinaru pukkani kanatton 
karivit tippavaye pumeyyale 
' (N.V. Orupatt) 


Concordance of the adjective and the noun in gender and number was 
observed in Malayalam prose even in the beginning of this century; even now 
they are used to some extent. But in the case of neuter gender words this 
concordance is not observed generally. 
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a) _—_ lalitamaya kaikal 
mrdulamaya vikaran n al 
rastriyamaya visayan nl 
sundaramaya citran nal 
nittanamaya kalaripan n al 
janmasiddhamaya vasanakal 


b) — mantradrastakkalaya maharsipungavanmar 


2. SANSKRIT LOANWORDS IN MALAYALAM 


1. Malayalam has appropriated a large number of Sanskrit words as 
Dravidianized derivatives (Tadbhavas) in the early period, and directly as 
Tatsamas without much change during the middle and later periods. Tat- 
sama Sanskrit words coming within the Dravidian phonemic system were 
borrowed even during the early period. The rules of Dravidianization (@riyac- 
cutavu) are to some extent similar to the rules of Prakritization. And it is also 
a fact that many of the Sanskrit loan-words came to Malayalam not directly, 
but indirectly through Prakrits and Pali. Even in the case of Tatsama loan 
words there have been minor changes in form as well as meaning. 


Although the majority of Sanskrit loan words retain their original 
Sanskrit meaning, some of them acquire new meanings in Malayalam, 
without giving up the original meanings; thus they can be used in both senses 
- the original sense and the newly acquired sense. In the case of Tadbhava 
loan words. also, some of them acquire new and specialized meanings in 
Malayalam; the original words are also used in the Tatsama form, mostly in 
their original meanings, e.g. jalan ‘water’, calam ‘pus’. 


Tadbhava forms predominate in the early literature; later Tatsama 
forms became numerous. Old Tadbhava forms continued to be used even 
then, but taking in of new Tadbhava forms from Sanskrit became rare. Since 
the entire Sanskrit phonemes are accepted in mediaeval and later 
Malayalam, the need for Dravidianization is absent. 


Minor changes in the forms of Tatsama loanwords 


a) Nominal stems: Heterosyllabic nominal stems undergo certain changes 
before the Malayalam suffixes are added. 


i) In the case of musculine words ending in ‘a’, -n is added. Rama > 
Raman, deva > devan, putra > putran etc. 


Since Malayalam does not follow the Sanskrit gender system, but 
follows the natural gender, words of masculine gender in Sanskrit, which are 
only neuter gender naturally, take the suffix -m 
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vrksa > vrksam, samudra > samudram. Sanskrit words of neuter 


gender ending in a, also behave similarly. 


dhanam, jalam, puspam, 


ii) Feminine words ending in @, 7, i lose their lengthening. 


bharya > bharya; Sita > Stta; 
nadt > nadi; vadhi >  vadhu 


Monosyllabic stems, however, retain their lengthening: 


ma-yute, Str'-yut e, bhiivinte, gd vinde, sri yute, dht-yute. 


In certain cases Z- ending heterosyllabic feminine words get the suffix -v before 
the addition of nominal declensional suffixes. 


daya > daya, | dayava 
kanya > - kanya, kanyava 


This is found in some other cases also in a hap-hazard manner. 


uttaram > uttarava.. adaram > adarava 


lii) In the case of words ending in -s, -va is added to the form of the 


nominative singular. 


bharta >  bhartava karta >  kartava 
mata > matava vidhata >  vidhatava 
svasv@a@ > svasava duhita. > aduhitava 


The same behaviour is found in the case of words ending in n, whose 


nominative singular ends in -d. 


raja > rajava brahma >  brahmava 
Sarma >-—s Sarmava sva > $svava 
yuva > yuvava 


Though mahd@raja is an -a- ending word in Sanskrit, it behaves like raja in 


Malayalam. 
maharajah > maharajava 
v) Words ending in -7, get short i 


Vi) 


kart > kari gunt > guni 


In the case of consonant-ending nouns, the nominative singular form 
determines the Malayalam form. Doubling of the final consonant, 
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de-voicing in the case of voiced sound, and the addition of -a are the 
normal procedure. 


vak > vakka; jalamuk > Jalamukka 
dik > dikka; kakup > kakuppa 
srak > srakke; marut > manutta 
Samrat > samratta; suhrd > suhrtta 
“ap > appa ‘water’ 
vii) In the case of s-ending stems, the Malayalam form will be ending-in 
~$Sd 3 
manah > manassa vedhah > vedhassa 


uccaihsravah > uccaih$ravassa: sumedhah > sumedhassa 


viii) In the case of -t-ending masculine stems whose nominative singular 
ends in -a@n, that form is retained in Malayalam. 


mahan, dhtman, matiman 
* gunavan, ayusman, bhagavan 
Phonological changes in Tadbhava loans: 


S 


a) s is dropped in words in the beginning and middle, and in the begin- 
ning of conjunct consonants. 


sthuina > hina snana > nana(yuka) 
sphatika > palunka ssa > tyam 
sahasra > ahayira ayiram sthala > tlam 
sandhya > anti 
b)s is changed tot 
siict > tilsi satkaram > takkaram 
sukham > tukam sambandham > fammantam 
surangam >turankam Sri > sini > firiftiru/tr 
or > c 
samit > camata; sanghata > cannatam 
simha > cinnam; svati > coti 
a) dropping. 


sala > ala $masm > mayir 
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$ravana > Gvana/ona Sreni > €ni; Sravistha avittam 
b)s' > c 
Saravam > carata sraddham > cattam 
isvara > tccaran syama > cama 
Sunda > cunda 
3 
ajs >t 
mesa > metam Vrsabha = >_ itavam 


rand/do not occur initially in old Malayalam. In the case of Sanskrit Tadbhava 
loans the vowel a, i or u is added at the beginning. 


rama > iraman raja > aracan 
lanka > ilanka nipa > uruvam 


laksa > arakka lavanga > ilavangam. 


Borrowing of Suffixes: 


-karan from Sanskrit-kara is a Taddhita suffix which when added to words 
gives the meaning ‘maker’ etc. granthakaran, méalakaran, 
suvarnakaran, etc. In Mal. this suffix has a wider semantic field. 
velakkaran ‘worker’ panakkaran, ‘possessing wealth’, anakkaran, 
‘mahaut’ vellakkaran, ‘white man’, @luvakkaran ‘one who belongs to 
Alwaye’ etc. 


-ttam '-from Sanskrit -tvamm added to adjectival nouns to make abstract nouns; 
this is added only to the Malayalam words and not to Sanskrit words. 
viddhittam ‘foolishness’, bhosattam ‘silliness’, pathittarn. In the case 
of Sanskrit - tvam is to be used patutvam, manyatvam. 


-ttanam/ -ttaram is derived from the Prakrit form - thana which itself is 
derived from Sanskrit -tvam. véntadtanam, with the variant 
ventasanam., 

-taram is also from Sanskrit tvam, through Prakrit. mandattaram, tantonnit- 
taram (also-ttam), cantittaram. 


The gender suffix -tti, with variants like -cci, tti through sandhi with 
the previous letter, is derived from Pali -itthi, which itself comes from Sanskrit 
str’ ‘woman’, 


cetti > cetticci tampuran > tampuratti 
tattan => tattatti 
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From orutti ‘one woman’; through metanalysis u is taken as the 
feminine suffix here and a back formation to the masculine oruttan is avail- 
able in Malayalam. 


Some confusion between oruttan, oruddan and oru vidvan is found in 
Kurican Nambyar’s Tullal works. mattoru vidvan etc. The use of vidvan in the 
sense of ‘a man’ by Kusican Nambyar might be due to semantic variation, or 
due to phonetic change oruttan oru vidvan. 


maddalam arayil urappicct tina 
vidvanotuka param dandam (Nampyar) — 


Compounds: 


Sanskrit compounds are borrowed directly into Malayalam as in the 
case of Candrakala, or both members are borrowed separately and com- 
bined, in which case the Malayalam Sandhi will prevail as in Candrakkala. 


Compounding of Sanskrit and Malayalam words are also quite com- 
mon in Malayalam. 


maninadam ‘sound of bell’ 

atisthanam ‘basis’ 

buddhikirma ‘sharpness of mind’, with the popular, 
but wrong, form buddhikiirmata. 

samrajyaccem kola 

talavedana 


Some of the Sanskrit loan words in Malayalam have come through 
Prakrit. Dr. K. Godavarma has discussed them in detail in his book Indo-Aryan _ | 
Loan words in Malayalam. A few examples are given below. 


Sanskrit Prakrit Malayalam 

Agni  Aggi Akki (ttiri) 

G@rya ajja/ayya acchan/ayyan/accan 
Sreni seni eni 

ksemam khemam kemam 

puskarint pokkharani kokkarani 

$mkhala sankala cannala 

Sresthi setthi cetti 

simha singha cinnam 

sphatika phaliha - palinn alpalunka 


vyakhyanam vakkhana vakkanam 
! vattam vattam 
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dyuta _juta cuta 

darvi davi tavi 

murgas’ iras magasira makayiram 
srt siri tiri/tiru/tr 
as'lesa Gsilisa ayilyam 
ustrakam otthakam ottakam 


3. KERALA PRONUNCIATION OF SANSKRIT 


Sanskrit has been the Janguage of Indian culture from hoary antiquity 
down the centuries, and enshrines the finest and most precious heritage of the 
land. The modern Indo-Aryan languages of North India are directly related 
to Sanskrit and even the Dravidian languages in the South have borrowed 
freely from that language. Sanskrit studies have always been quite popular 
throughout the country, the various parts of India vying with one another in 
cultivating and enriching it. It was natural that. the popularity of Sanskrit 
studies in India resulted in certain peculiarities in the pronunctiation of that 
language being developed in each part of the country. To a great extent these 
provincial mannerisms and peculiartities were due to the influence of the 
local dialects or languages, though it may not be possible to explain all of them 
in that way. It is of interest to note that, in spite of the precise rules of Panini 
and the various Pratisakhya-s, such provincial variations still exist. Scholars 
in each part of India generally feel that their pronunciation is the correct one 
and that the rest of India people mispronounce the sounds; but the fact is 
that each locality has its own peculiar way of pronouncing the Sanskrit sounds. 
It is true that on the whole there is not a very great difference among these 
provincial traditions, except in the case of some sounds. However, detailed study 
of such variations in pronunciation among the people of the different parts of 
India is important and useful not only for the study of the Sanskrit language 
itself, but also for that of the history of the Indo- Aryan and the Dravidian 
languages.’ It is all the more important, since a standardizing movement is 
coming through the modern method of Sanskrit studies followed in the schools 
and colleges, and the traditional pronunciations with their local peculiarities 
are slowly disappearing. In the present chapter, I confine myself to the study 
of the special feature of the Kerala pronunciation of Sanksrit, about which a 


1. Suniti Kumar Chatterji, "The Pronunciation of Sanskrit", K.P. Pathak Commemoration 
Volume, 1934, pp. 333-49- 
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few suggestive papers have already appeared.’ 
[al 


From ancient phonetic descriptions it is clear that the relation of a toa 
in Sanskrit is not the same as that ofi to? or u tow; they differ not only in length, 
but also in quality. Panini no doubt, treats them as members of a qualitative 
pair; but that was only for the convenience of phonological statement the last 
sutra inthe Astadhyayt, ‘aa’, cancels this fiction and says that ‘the shorta 
which has for phonological purposes been treated as of identical quality with 
the long @ is phonetically closer’.* This short a is more ‘closed’ than the 
long a, and in some of the modern Aryan languages ‘the difference between 
the two is more qualitative than quantitative’.’ At the suggestion of J.R. Firth, 
Miss Lambert has even adopted the neutral vowels sign shwa @ for the Sanskrit 
short a, anda is used for the long @.°- Modern pronunciations of Sanskrit short 
a are conflicting. According to the Maharastra style which claims to be one of 
the most correct, Sanskrit a becomes an unrounded 9, ie., ano sound produced 
with the lips spread out instead of being rounded as normally. This was certainly 
not its value #i ancient times’ The Bengali- Oriya pronunciation is further 
away from the ancient ‘closed’ a. The typical North Indian evaluation of the 
sound, a, as a low back vowel is also not quite satisfactory. 


The Kerala pronunciation of Sanskrit @ varies with the position it 
occupies in the word. The short qa at the end of a word is pronounced as an open 
sound having the same quality as that of the long a: 


na, ca, eva, [bata], pasya 


When preceded by an unaspirated voiced stop or a semi-vowel except 
v, the short a is pronounced almost like the short e which exists as a separate 
phoneme in Malayalam and other Dravidian languages, though not in Sanskrit:’ 


2. C. Kunhan Raja, ‘Some Malabar Mannerisms in Sanskrit’, Siddhabharati, Part 
|.pp.14-17; ‘Notes on Sanskrit Malayalam Phonetics’, Journal of Oriental Research, Madras 
University, Vol.l. Parts 1 and 2; L.V. Ramaswami Ajyer, 'A Brief Account of Malayalam 
Phonetics’, Journal of the Dept of Letters, Calcutta University, Vol.14(1927); ‘A South 
Indian Evaluation of Sanskrit t(d) and t (d’, IHQ, 1937, pp. 297ff; ‘Two Malayalam 
Phonemes’, IIA, Vol.1, pp. 216ff; Anavaratavinayakam Pillai, Dravidic Studies, Madras, 
1923; K. Godavarma, BSOS, 8, 599ff. 

3. W.S. Allen, Phonetics in Ancient India, Oxford University Press, 1953, p.58 

4. Ibid. See also J.R. Firth, Proc. 2nd Int. Cong. Phon. Sc. p.179. 

5 H.M. Lambert, Introduction to the Devanagari Script, Oxford University Press, 1953. 
6 Suniti Kumar Chatterji, loc. cit, p.338. | 

7 This value of ‘a’ is given in many of the old manuscripts written in Malayalam script. This 
peculiarity was pointed out by Gundert in his Malayalam Grammar. Indo-Aryan Loan 
Words in Malayalam; AR. Rajaraja. See also Dr. Godavarma, Keralapinini yam; and 
Anavaratavinayakam Pillai, loc. cit. . 
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gajah —(gejah) yasah —(yeSah) 
jayah —(jeyah) ravih_ —_(revih) 
dayate (deyite) lajja (/ejja) 
day = (deya) a@layam (aleyam) 
balam (belam) 


The same value is realized even when such words come as the second 
member of a compound word. The e sound is clear in the initial syllable; in the 
medial syllables the e sound is not so clear, and is almost a palatalized neutral 
vowel. In those cases where / is pronounced as a retroflex /, the change of 
a >e does not take place. 


layah (/eyalt) 
pralayah —(pralayal) 
Initially, and when preceded by other letters, it becomes a short open [a]. 


rl 


The pronunciation of the vocalicr and/ are fairly mixed everywhere. The 
Sarvasammatasiksa@ says that the vocalic r is ‘compounded of four segments; 
of these the first and the last are vocalic, whilst the central pair are consonan- 
tal namely particles of .° In the modern tradition it beomes 7i in many parts 
of North India, and mu in Andhra and Maharastra. In actual pronunciation as 
found in Kerala, there are two different variations: (a) the first vowel segment 
is omitted and the last vowel segment becomes a neutral vowel a tending 
towards i; e.g. 

mi (krimi), — (krami) 

rsi (visi), (rasi) 

(b) The last vowel segment is omitted, and the first vowel segment 
becomes the neutral vowel (a); 


e.g. 
krsna__- (karsna) 
The same applies to the vocalic / also. 
Kiptam (kliptam)  (aptam) —_(kalptam) 


It may be noted that the r element in the vocalic r and the / element in 


8. W.S. Allen, op.cit, pp. 61 f. 
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the vocalic/ are cerebral, not dental or alveolar. 


4 
‘ai 


_ The diphthongal vowel ai is in most cases pronounced in Kerala as (ei); 
e.g. 
(tatheiva),  (sarvih), (angeir anangatapteih ), 
(prajayei), (kareih), (deivam). 


It may be noted that this tendency is found even in some of the English 
loan-words in Malayalam as in (deiman) for ‘diamond’. The correct 
pronunciation of ai may however be found in the initial syllables beginning 
with k, c, ft, p,v, 5,5 and h, as in: 


(kaivalyam), (taittirtya), (paitrakam), _(caitanyam), 

(vaidhah),  (Saityam), —_ (saikatam), (haindavam). 
5 

Stops 


The voiceless unaspirated stops retain thier full value only at the initial 
position or when doubled; medially they tend to become softer though they 
are not voiced. This is a Dravidian feature; but in Malayalam this tendency is 
not as strong as in Tamil. In the finai position t and d are pronounced as (/), 
t and d become / and to the other stops a segment of the neutral vowel (a) is 
added. Even in medial position the distinction between the voiceless and the 
voiced stops is maintained though in the case of the aspirated stops there is 
some confusion. 


5 
Nasalization 


The tendency to nasalization is a characteristic feature of Malayalam” 
Voiced unaspirated plosives (gj d d b) when preceded by nasal consonants 
yecome assimilated to the nasal of the same class in pronunciation. This 
endency is found in the early stage in the evolution of Malayalam." In the 
yronunciation of Sanskrit words the same tendency is found. When the 
roiced homorganic clusters of Sanskrit ng, fj, nd,nd, and mb are pronounced 
1s geminated nasalsnn, fii, nn, nn and mm respectively, the vowel following 


) Hence the jocular statement about Malayalam being Tamil uttered through the nose. 
0 Referred to as anunasikadhiprasara by A.R. Rajarajavarma loc. cit. 
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the nasal is pronounced with a slight nasality which can be detected by asharp 
listener. 


ganga —- (ganna) manditam (mannitam) 
bhang — (bhanni) mandam (mannam) 
anjanam (arihanam) sambandham (sammandham) 


When the nasal consonant is followed by the voiceless unaspirated 
plosives the latter tend to become softer and sightly voiced; e.g. 


sanka (Sanga) 
varicanam (vafijanam) 
kantaka (kandaka) 
cinta (cinda) 
sampadyam (sambadyam) 


This tendency is not Suite well recognized and Kerala scholars may 
refuse to admit it. Even in other cases there is a tendency to soften the plosive 
following a nasal. Thus sankhyd becomes san ghya, vancha becomes (vanjha), 
Suntht becomes sundhi and pantha becomes pandhah. Of course the 
distinction between the voiced and voiceless aspirates following a nasal is 
retained in writing and in careful pronunciation; but there is a tendency to 
confuse the two. 


7 
n 


In Sanskrit the nasal consonants is unequivocally described as a dental 
produced at the teeth or at the rim of the teeth; but in Kerala its pronunciation 
is not uniform. Inthe Malayalam language there are two distinct phonemes, 
the dental n and the blade-alveolar n,’” though there is only one symbol in the 
orthography to represent the two. The existence of two n sounds in Malayalam 
has influenced the Kerala pronunciation of the Sanskrit dental n. The value 
Sanskrit ‘n’ gets in Kerala pronunciation depends on the position it occupies 
in a word” The initial n of Sanskrit is always pronounced as a dental except 
when followed byy as in Ayayam. In medial and final positions and along with 
certain consonants the Sanskrit n gets the alveolar pronunciation. The 
dental value is realized in the clusters nt, nd, nah, nth, gn, ghn, tn, pn, mn and 
sn. The conjunct consonant nd of Sanskrit which is nasalized into nn in Kerala 


11. Siddhantakaumud:: Itulasanam dantah 


12 See p.186, Rajasudha. See also L.V. Ramaswami Aiyer, ‘Two Malayalam Phonemes'’, 
NIA, vol.1, pp.216 ff 


13 For more details see ‘Allophones of the dental nasal in Sanskrit’ Rajasudha 
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pronunciation, is however pronounced as a pure dental; the vowel following it 
is also nasalized. In the case of compound words also the initial n of the second 
member is a dental as if it were a different word. 


(nadt) (Gnanam) 
(mahanad) (svinnam) 
(mannah) (sannidhih) 


In some cases however where the different members are not felt as 
separate parts of the word, the blade-alveolar itself appears, as in [aniti]. The 
conjunct consonantsnt, nth, ndh, gn and tn have then element as dental itself. 
[In ratnam the ¢ is not released]. 


It may be noted that the letter ji is pronounced as [tn y] where botht 
and are alveolar; the tongue is first placed in the position to utter the alveolar 
t; then the alveolar n followed byy is uttered.’ 


8 
r 


In Sanskrit the semi-vowel r functions phonologically as a member of 
the retroflex series; but there is considerable difference of opinion about 
the exact phonetic value of this letter.’ The Pratisakhya-s give as the place 
ofits articulation the teeth or the roots of the teeth or the toothridge, i.e., it is 
described as dental or alveolar. Professor W.S. Allen says that the alveolar 
articulation ‘agrees with the present pronunciation of Sanskrit and the general 
practice of the of the modern Indo- Aryan languages’.’° Uvata has stated that 
some schools pronounce r as cerebral, and some others as alveolar.'’ - The 
term vartsya (gingival) has also been given by some authorities to this7 sound”® 
In Malayalam there are twor sounds, the alveolar and the cerebral, or the soft 
and the hard; the former is a flapped sound, while the latter is slightly trilled.”” 
Inthe Malayalam pronunciation of Sanskrit words also both these sounds can 
be detected distinctly. The position of the letter determines whether it is to be 
articulated as lax or tense. It is alveolar initially, when followed by a vowel, 


14 North Indian tradition makes jf [gy] or [gf]. Perhaps the only people who pronounce it 
correctly as a combination of j and fi are some of the western Indologists! 


15 Siddheshwar Varma, Critical Studies in the Phonetic Observations of Indian Gram- 
marians, 1929, pp. 6 ff. 

16 op.cit., p.52. 

17 Comm. on Rkprat:$akhya, |.l: kasyam $akhayam rephomurdhanyah kasyam dan- 
tamul:ya iti (quoted by W.S. Allen, op. cit. p.55 

18 'repham vartsyam eke’ (Rkpratis’akhya, 1.46). See also W.S. Allen, op. cit., p.54.- 

19 L.V. Ramaswami Aiyer, ‘Malayalam Phonetics’ (p.16) 
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and medially between vowels, e.g. raja, riktah, rephah, rauti, muranh, 

kararavindam. 1n the case of conjunct consonants it is alveolar only in the 

following cases: (a) r followed by y, 5, and preceded by a vowel, e.g. [aryah], 

[arsah]; (b) when preceded by the unaspirated voiced consonants, g, d, b, e.g. 

{agram], [draupadi], [brite], [Indrah], [Brahm]. In other cases it is articulated 

as cerebral, eg. [takram], [vydghrah].” [ucchrayah], [medhrah], {netram}, 

[priyah], [bhramah]}, [mradima], [vranah], [sr pati], |srasta], (hradah}. In the 

case of rs and i the cerebral articulation is also sometimes heard. Perhaps 
the anaptyxis (svarabhakti) i.e. the vowel fragment after the 7, in such cases is 
responsible for making the sound an alveolar; the cerebral articulation is 

observed when the vowel fragment is not pronounced. 


9 
l 


In Sanskrit there is only one / sound and that is described as a dental. 
In Vedic Sanskrit there is also the retroflex lateral consonant /, which is the 
value given to d, as in agnim Tle purohitam. The Rkpratisakhya gives an 
articulation of / with ‘both ends of the tongue’ as a fault; this criticism seems 
to be against the secondary back-raising which would produce velar 
resonance or dark /.”' The retroflex/ sound is quite common in South India. 
In Malayalam there are two |-phonemes, the alveolar and the retroflex. And 
the Sanskrit / is also pronounced in two ways, sometimes as an alveolar and 
sometimes as a retroflex. It is difficult to give precise rules about the distribu- 
tion of these two allophones. The retroflex / cannot come at the beginning 
of a word. When there is a Malayalam word similar to the Sanskrit, but 
different in meaning, a different allophone is usually taken in order that there 
may be no confusion. 


kulam (Sanskrit) kulam (Malayalam) 


These two allophones of 7’ occur in the Tamil pronunciation of Sanskrit 
/ also; but there is no uniformity between the Tamil evalution and the Kerala 
evalution. Thus the Nandarthamafjart ”-takes vali and mauli as words 
ending in retroflex 1; but in Kerala these words have only the alveolar 
pronunciation. A few words where ‘’ gets a retroflex/ sound in Kerala are 
(kalt), (kalakalah ), (mangalam), (pralayah), (alt), (kelt), (nalint) (mukulam), 
(dalam), (syamala), (komala), etc. 


20 ghr is pronounced with a cerebral r and not with the alvecolar one as given by LV. 
Ramaswami Aiyer, loc.cit. 


21 WS. Allen, op.cit, pp.56 f. See aiso H. Luders, Philologia Indica, pp.546 ff. 
22 published by the Deccan College, Poona. 
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Sanskrit ‘d’ is sometimes pronounced as (/), but not initially. 


guda (gula) 
gudika (gulika) 
samrat (samral) 
jada (ala) 


nahi gudagudikayah kvapi mdadhuryabhedah is read as nahi 
gulagulikayah kvapi madhuryabhedah 


10 
Im (nm). 


The Sanskrit conjunct consonant Im is pronounced in Kerala as (1), 
e.g. (Vanmiki), (kanmasa), (janmal), (Vanmtka)” This change is perhaps 
_ due tothe influence of similar changes in Malayalam, as innel+mani, 
nenmani; nal+ma, manma. 


11 
t,d-(1);t,d-(@ 


One of the most striking peculiarities of Kerala pronunciation of Sanskrit 
is the evaluation of the Sanskrit dental plosives tf and d and the cerebral plosives 
t and d incertain positions as/ and/ respectively” This evaluation is not 
found even in Tamil or other Dravidian linguistic areas, and is peculiar to 
Kerala. 


utkarsa_—_ (ulkarsa) adbhuta (albhuta) 
sadguna (salguna) vatsalya_ (valsalya) 
udghosa (ulghosa) saksat (saksal) 
tatparya (talparya) vanat  (vanal) 


utphulla (ulphulla) 

budbuda (bulbuda) 

kKhadga_ (khalga) samrat (samral) 

sadja _— (salja) vasatkarah (vasslkarah) 

In the case of#m anddm, as in @tma@ and Padmanabha, the articula- 
tion is (Jpm) where the p is not actually uttered, e.g. [pal (p)manabha}, . [al 
(p)ma]. 


23 Kerala MSS. usually give nm in such cases. Gundert's Malayalam Dictionary also gives 
the words in that way. 
24 cf. LV. Ramaswami Aiyer, IHQ, vol.13, pp. 279 ff. 
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L.V. Ramaswami Aiyer suggests that this Malayali evaluation must be 
due to a false restoration based on a proces of back analogy as in early 
Malayalam kat’ kulam (kalkulam).” Inscriptions dating from the tenth and ele- 
venth centuries contain usages like candradityaval, showing that this peculiarity 
is not a late development.” In the Yudhisthiravijaya belonging to the tenth 
century” it is found t (d) had a1 pronunciation; in canto 5, verse 44, we find 


navaghanavad gurur odhas 
sthagayann isuvarsanena valgu rurodha 


The Yamaka rhyme requires that vad should be pronounced as val. * 
It is of interest to note that Paulinus a Sancto Bartholomaeo (1748-1806) who 
studied Sanskrit in Kerala and who wrote a grammar of that language called 
the Sidharubam gave al as the ablative suffix.”- In the Prakriyasarvasva, 
Melpputtiir Narayanabhatta refers to the mispronunciation of the word padma, 
and says that the word is derived from pad, and that it should not be treated 
as a f sound”. 


12 
hn, hn, hm 


In the combinations of glottal fricative h followed by a nasal, the 
naslization affects the whole conjunct sound, and both breath and _nasality 
overlap. The articulator is placed in position for the utterance of the nasal, then 
the nasalization starts followed by the simultaneous utterance of the glottal 
fricative and the nasal, e.g. Brahmana-Bramhana, vahnih-vanhih grhnati- 
gmhati. It is more an overlapping than a metathesis; such changes are found in 


25 Ibid 


26 Ibid. See also AC. Sekhar, Evoluton of Malayalam, Poona, p.25; K. Godavarma, 
op.cit.pp.112, 136. 


27 K. Kunjunni Raja, The Contribution of Kerala to Sanskrit Literature, Madras oe 
1958, p.15. 


28 K. Kunjunni Raja, ‘Balavyutpattikarine of Cokkanatha’, ALB, 1946, p.122. 


29 A. Burnell, Vams’abrahmana, Preface, p.xxix: ‘With all the labours of the gram- 
marians the pronunciation of Sanskrit differs in many parts of India. In Malabar, for 
example, tasmat and tatsama are written tasmal, talsama and pronunced accordingly; 
and so also wherever t or | comes before another consonant - Bartholemaeus a Sancto 
Paulino wrote this in his “Vyakaranam'and was then most undeservedly attacked by 
the Calcutta students of Sanskrit. He was wrong in many matters, but right in this!’ 


30. Unadi section, |.30: 


padmam hi padyater uktam na pater madhavadibhih 
sphuto dakaras’ codicam takaroktir ato bhramah. 


From the usual Malayalam pronunciation it is not easy to decide whether it is padma or 
patma; hence the need for clarification. 
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Prakrits also, and might have come to Kerala, through such source.”! 


13 
ks 


The Kerala pronounciation ofks is not as a conjunct consonant made 
up of kand 5, but rather as acombination of t and 5; tongue is placed in 
position to utter the cerebral ¢, then s is uttered. Sometimes instead of the 
cerebral it receives the alveolar value. 


Of late there is atendency among scholars to avoid such provin- 
cialisms and to maintain the correct pronunciation. In this tendency towards 
purism even the correct pronounciation may give way to the wrong one prevail- 
ing in the neighbouring parts, as in the case of the pulmonic, voiceless fricative, 
visarga, being pronounced like the voiced fricative h. 


4. SEMANTIC VARIATIONS OF SANSKRIT LOAN-WORDS IN 

MALAYALAM 

atisayam “excel’ in §. Mal. meaning, "wonder". "surprise". 
(akilacanangalum atisayamanar - Ramacaritam). This sense is 
found also in Tamil. Mal. uses it as synonymous toadbhuta. atisayik- 
kuka, atisayappetuka are also available. In Nambitiri dialect it is 
pronounced as atisam (atisayi "it is excellent", "very good"). 


atyagraham Mal. "overgreediness", ef. agraham. 


adhikarikkuka “to refer" in S. om visayatte adhikariccu" about a 
topic"; Mal. usages in the sense "to increase" (adhikam @yi) are 
common, though not accepted as correct. dinam adhikariccu "illness 
became severe". This meaning is found in Tamil also. 


adhyaksam in Mal. used in the sense of "overlordship" or "presidentship". 
(Even in Bhasakautaltya). In S. it means "the president". 


adhvanam __ Accusative of adhvan "way" in S. In Mal. "great exertion’, 
"work"; verbal form adhvanikkuka "to work hard", "exert oneself". 
The connection between the two meanings is not clear. The 
derivation from a-dhvanam "silently" is also unsuitable to explain 
the Mal. sense. adhvanikkunna vargam "the working class’, 
atyadhvanam "severe exertion" etc. are common. Perhaps denomina- 
tive verb from adhvan, adhvanikkuka "to walk along the road", may 
be the origin. 


31 ttis mentioned insome Pratis’akhya-s and criticizedin some Siksa-s. Cr. S. 
Varma, op.cit, p.80; W.S. Allen, op.cit. p.77. 
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anubhavam "experience", "enjoyment" in S. In Mal. it also means 
"produce of a tree etc.”. 


anuvadam "explanatory repetition", "repetition with corroboration" in 
S; "permission", "consent", den. verb anuvadikkuka "to permit", 
"allow" etc. common. anuvadam kitate akattu katakkaruta "no 
entry without permission". In mod. Mal. anuvadam is used in the 
sense of "translation", on the basis of Hindi usage derived from the S. 
sense GSayanuvadam "translation of the idea”. 


antarikkuka fromantar"inside", + i, "to disappear’, "go inside", "hide" Mal. 
"to die". Perhaps the change in meaning is due to euphemistic usage. 


antarjanam literally means "a person inside" in S. In Mal. it is used for the 
female of the Nambiutiri Brahmin. 


anyam "another" in S. In Mal. it is used in the sense of "descent" in 
phrases like anyam ninnu povuka, anyam mutiyuka "family to be 
extinct". 


anyayam "injustice" in S; in Mal. it means "cause for complaint", "com- 
plaint"; anyayakkaran "plaintiff' (mod.) opposit of prati "a defen- 
dant" (= prativadi). anyayabhagam, anyayasaksi. 


anyonyam "mutually", "one another". Gundert gives Mal. meaning 
"friendship". It is also used in the sense of "competition", 
"rivalry" Katavallir anyonyam (competition of Vedic recitation at 
Katavallir). 


apakatam means. "danger" in Mal., prob. from S.avakatam. 
apavada "calumny" in Mal., the normal sense in S. is "exception". 


alparasam literally "little interest" in S., is used in Mal. in the sense of "high 
sensitivity". alparasakkaran "a man of high sensitivity". 


avakasa "place", "space", "occasion", "opportunity", in S.; in Mal. it is used in 
the sense of "right" (Sanskrit sense of adhikara) avakasSavadam "claim 
about the right"; janmavakasam "birth right". 


avadhi" limit"; Mal. "holiday". avadhikkalam "holiday period". An extension 
of this meaning is found in Mal. as "leave of absence". innennik avadhi 
yana "today I am ogn.-leave" avadhi etukkuka "to take leave (of 
absence)". 


avarodham "blocking up", "heaven" in S. In Mal. the special significance of 
"installation", "coronation" is given to the word; the verbal form is 
avarodhikkuka, one who is thus installed in an office was confined 
to his place and his freedom was restricted; hence the use of the 


term. There is also the possibility of its being derived from avirddha 
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"without any objection", "unanimously"; some inscriptions use the 
term avirodhamayi in this sense. In Tamil it has the sense of "misery". 


avama "colourless", "blame". In Mal. it is used now in the sense of "the low 
caste" people as opposed to savarna "high caste people" (same as 
traivamnika). 


avastha "condition", "state", "circumstance" in S. In Mal. the added mean- 
ing of "pomp and show’, "pretension of high position” is available. 
avasthakkaran "a man of arrogance of high position". avastha natik- 
kuka "to show arrogance of high position". 


aksepa "censure", "objection" in Mal. S. meaning is "censure" and "implica- 
tion". 

agraham is “holding firmly" in S.;in Mal. the normal meaning is "desire". 
Atyagraham great desire. Gandhiji’s Satyagraha meant "holding firm- 
ly to truth", while in Mal. it is often understood as "desire for truth". 
Gundert quotes Bharatam arikayil agraham untuparam. 


a@ghOdsa "invocation", "boastful statement", "proclamation" from @ + 
ghus. In Mal. it means celebration of a festival with pomp and 
show. Onamaghosiccu "celebrated the Onam festival". ghdsa 
in Sanskrit means "noise" (sound of drums etc.); from this the Mal. 
sense for aghosa might have come. ghdsa in the sense "purdah" does 
not seem to be of Sanskrit origin. 


a@janubahu “with arms reaching the knee" (the sign of a great man). In Mal. 
it is now used in the sense of "a tall and stout" man of imposing figure. 


@dhyan "rich", "opulent" in S. In Mal. it also refers to the aristocratic 
Nambitiri Brahmins. Inthe game of cards the term @dhyan is used 
as the Sanskritized form of "heart". 


@dharam "support", "base" in S. In Mal. it also means "a deed", "a document’, 
kiladharam, adharam elutta. Prob. from adharapatram. 


abhasam "deceptive appearance" froma + bhas. In Mal. it means "low’, 
"vulgar", "corruption", “uncultured”. In rasabhasa, virodhabhasa, etc. 
the Sanskrit sense is retained. 


arti "affliction", "suffering" in S.; Mal. meaning is "greediness for food 
and drink". G. gives the sense as "pant after water etc.", but the term 
applies to the panting after food and drink. atyartti, "excessive greedi- 
ness". 


Grbhata is not a Sanskrit word, though it appears like one. It means "pomp 
and show". The derivation may be from a@rabhata (tke forceful style 
of representation on the stage, as opposed to the graceful Kaisikz ); 
or it may be from Mal. arppu vili "to vociferate", "to shout". 
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alasyam "idleness", "lack of energy’. In Mal. it is also used in the sense of 
"fatigue". @lasyam Gnta mukham ottu kuniccu (Vallathol). alasya is 
one of the Vyabhicaribhavas (fleeting moods) and indicates fatigue. 


Gsyan In Mal. the term refers to a class of Nambutiri Brahmins. In S. 
asyam means "face". 


uttaram "answer" in S., also means "a beam" in Mal. uttarava means 
"command" in Mal. The sense of "north" is also available. uttaradik- 
kilu yagam unta. 


uddesa "mentioning a thing", "pointing out". In Mal. it means "approximate- 
ly" (= ekadéSam=sumar), and "aim", "idea" (erlte uddesam "my 
aim"). Verbal form uddesikkuka "intend" is also used. 


uddyogam "industry", "exertion" (=uts@ham); in Mal. it means "employ- 
ment", "job". The old proverb udydgam unt ayal attalam unnam (one 
can es dinner, if one has udyoga) (quoted by Gundert) has now 
a different sense. In modern Mal. many words like udydgasthan 
"officer", udyogarahitan "unemployed", Mite "the dea of 
employment’ etc. are commonly used. 


udvégam "excitement" in Mal., but "repulsion" in S. 


iirdhvam "high" in S., but in Mal. it also means "in vain", "beyond reach". 
urdhvam valikkuka means "to die". 


ékadésam “one place", "a portion" (of the whole). In Mal. it also means 
"about", "approximately" (=uddésam, sumar). 


1 ee | 


ekdpiccu “having brought together", "unified", in Mal. has no equivalent 
form in S. except the first stem éka "one". 


esani “backbiting", "talebearing" and esanikkaran “tale bearer", "calum- 
niator" do not seem to be from Sanskrit; its similarity with esana is 
only in form. 


occhanam (occhanikkuka) "to stand in reverence before superiors" is not 
aS. word; Gundert gives it as Occ@nam. Dr. Godavarma derives it 
from S. avacchadana, indicating the covering of the mouth with the 
hand while standing in reverence before elders. (Prabandhasama- 
hara, p.71). 


Kamala "Goddess of prosperity", "lotus". The Mal. use in the sense of 
"confusion" is for a homophonous word with the variant form kavala; 
it also means "jaundice". 


kanyastn’ “a Virgin"; now in Mal. it means a nun. Kanyastrimatham = “a 
convent". 
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kabala "a morsel"; in Mal. kabalikkuka means "to deceive", "to cheat". 
kabalam arut “don’t deceive". Kavalikkuka is used in the sense of 
"being absent", "not doing" or "avoiding consciously". 


kalpana "idea", "hypothesis", "plan". In Mal. it means "command", 
"order". kalpikkuka "to order". Another sense in Mal. for the word 
is "permission", "leave" (= avadhi). "Kalpiccenkil eranennallatip- 
parisakkonnuriyatamo" Nambyar. 


| 


kalyanam "happiness", "auspiciousness". Mal. sense "marriage", "wedding 
ceremony"; kalyanappenna "bride"; kalya@naccekkan "bridegroom". 
This sense is found in Tamil also. 


off 


kasanam "rubbing", "scratching". In Mal. it means "a bit", "a piece”. 
kasanikkuka "to cut to pieces"; another sense is "to suffer" innere- 
kkasaniccivannam ulavakkittentu karyam sakhe (about a poem, 
Venmani). Also kasanippikkum kanakkenniye (venmani). 


kastam “alas", "hardship", "strain". In Mal. kastam vekkuka means "to 
lay thé forefinger upon the nose in expression of surprise or sorrow’. 


tt 


kasticca means "with difficulty"; also "almost", "about". 


t. 


kastipisti "scantily", "with great difficulty". This is used in Kerala Sanskrit. 
cf. Udanda Sastri’s verse ekadvyaksarakastipistighatana “arrange- 
ment of one or two letters with great difficulty" (spoken about a 


poetaster). 


kamukt in S. means a woman with sexual passion; the feminine form for 
kamuka "lover" is kamint. In Mal. kamuki is used for "lover"; and 
kamuktkamukanmar is used for kamintkamukanmar. 


"off 


karyasthan used in Mal. in the sense of "an officer", "manager". 
karyakkar "an officer" (associated with the temple) 


kastham in S. means "a log of wood"; in Mal. it also means "foecus" (= 
malam); may be aback formation of kattam. cf. cevikkattham “ear 
dropping". The verbal form ka@stthikkuka (also katthikkuka) is 
also known. 


krtyam "duty" "what is to be done". In Mal. it is also used in the sense of 
"correct", "exact". krtyam pattu manikka, "exactly at ten O’clock". 


kéram shortened form of ndlikéra "coconut tree". narikela is the popular 
S. form in the north. In Mal. the term nalikera refers to coconut fruit 
and not the tree. Kerala S. work Sukasandesa uses the term kéra 
for the tree "kérakramukanikaran kéralan". The term Kerala is 
sometimes derived from kéra; though the other derivation as cognate 
of Tamil cera is also known. 
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keh "game", "play’ in S., kéli in the sense of "fame" is a different Mal. word 
derived from kél "to hear". (In Tamil ké/ means "to ask"). 


kévalam “absolute”, "entirely isolated". In Mal. kévalan is used in the sense 
of "an insignificant person". 

kénam "corner" in S., the Mal. sense "loin-cloth" is for the homophonous 
term derived from S. Kaupinam. (through Kovanam) 


kdlahala “indistinct loud sound" in S. (= kalakala), also means “confisedl 
sound" “uproar” etc. In Mal. the special sense is "pomp" and show. 
kélahalam nrtham Gtum dalannalum (Kufican Nambyar); kolahalat- 
totu poyitu banavum (Eluttacchan). 


ksanan "moment", "opportunity" in S.,"in a moment", "quickly" is also the 
sense derived from this. In Mal. it is commonly used in the sense of 
"invitation"; sometimes the formksananam is also used. Also the 
verbal form ksanikkuka. This sense is also found in Sanskrit 
ritualistic literature. 


kséttram "field", "ground". In Mal. it means"a temple" (being a sacred 
place). bhagavati ksettram, visnukséttram. In the Sanskrit poem 
Sukasandesa of Kerala the use in the Mal. sense is found. (tacca 
ksettram). 


gambhira "deep" in S.; but in Mal. it is used also in the wider sense of 
"excellent", "great" gambhiramaya sadya “great feast”. 


gunadosa "advice". gunadosikkuka “to advise". gunadosakkaran "hus- 
band". (Gundert) 


gopi’ is used in Mal. for a mark on the forehead with sandal paste 
‘(goptcandana); it also means "a cipher". gopitottu, iratta gopi, 
&@karyam gopi. The gopi is in an upward mark, and the term means 
same as urdhvam, indicating negation. 


gosthi "assembly" (= sabha in S.; in Mal. it means "pranks" "grimaces”, 
"ridiculous gestures". The Mal. usage may be from the Sanskritized 
form of kotti. | 


ghosa_ in the sense of "purdah" is not aS. word. For the other sense see 
under aghosa. 


Janmam InS.janma means "birth", and janmi is one who is born in this 
world. The Mal. usage in the sense of "fieldhold property” and 
"landlord" respectively is from the Hindi zamin "ground". 


calam S. "moving", "fickle". Mal, uses this profusely as in calaccitram 
"cinema". The Mal. word calam meaning "pus" is a Dravidianized 
form of S. jalam. 
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codyam is uscd in Mal. in the sense of "question" (prasna); the verbal 
form codikkunnu "ask" is also common. The Sanskrit meaning of the 
root cud is "to prompt". For that sense Mal. uses Pracddanam 
nalkuka. DuscOdyam in Mal. meaning a “crooked question". 


chaya@ in S. means "shade" and "splendour"; in Mal. the additional senses are 
"photo" (chaya etukkuka "to take photo" and "resemblance" 
(kuttikka achante chaya yunta, "the child has resemblance to the 
father). 


tatastham from tata + stha "standing on the shore"; a bystander, a 
neutral spectator. In Mal. tatastham is used along with tatassam, 
in the sense of hindrance. This is back formation from Mal. 
Tatattam (tatayuka, "to hinder"). 


tamasam "pertaining to tamoguna "ignorant". Mal. usage in the sense of 
"delay", "procrastination" may be related to "indolence" or "sloth" 
associated with tamoguna. Den. verb tamasikkuka "to be late"; a 
further change of meaning is"to stay". evite t@ma@sam “where do you 
live?" tamsam arute nullan "don’t delay to pluck". 


ttrtham "a bathing place", "a holy place". In Mal. it is commonly used for © 
"holy water". tirtham sevikkuka "to sip the holy water". 


dandam"a stick", "punishment" etc. in S., in Mal. it is used in the sense of 
"disease" "illness" dandam pitikkuka "tobe ill". Kannildandam "eye 
disease". The form dannam is also used. ("“Kannu kanaykakontu 
manassinkal dandam étanum unto dhananjaya" Santanagdpalam). 


dharmam "virtue", "duty" in S., but in Mal. it is used for "alms"; dharma- 
kkaran is "a beggar". é 


dharalam "dhara" is"a continuous shower" or "stream" and dharalam in 
S. means "incessantly flowing". In Mal. it means "in profusion 
(without any reference to  liquid).. dharalam samsankkuka 


"talk incessantly". dharali means "a spendthrift". dharalatoye "in 
plenty of water" (Kilalur Kesavan NambiSan). 


daham "burning" has the meaning of "thirst" in Mal. dahikkunnu "to feel 
thirst". (dahikkunnu "burns") paidahas'anti, dahas'amanam, “dahe 
tanntr". | 

dinam "miserable" "dejected". Mal. meaning "illness" "disease". (same as 
dandam) dannam. 

divali dtpavali, "a festival". In Mal. it is also used for "a spendthrift". 

daivam "destiny" "fate" in S., but in Mal. it means "a god". : 


dhati in Mal. means "smartness". dhatiyum motiyum "smartness and 
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fashion". vagdhati "smart witty speech". The word is not found in 
MW. and Kerala Sanskrit texts use it. Mayitrasandesa by Udaya- 
raja : vagdhati sa vijitarayasamphullamall madhult". 


dhiirtan "a rogue", "cheat" in S., in Mal. dhiirtatikkuka means "to spend 
lavishly", waste; and dhiirtan = dharali,"a spendthrift". 


dhiili "dust" in S.; in Mal. it also means "a prostitute", "a woman of loose 
character". 


dhrti in S. means "resolution", "firmness"; in Mal. it is used in the sense of 
"haste" "hurry". Gundert suggests derivation from Mal. takrti; it is 
probably an emphatic form of dmuti. dhrtagatikkaran is from 
drutagatikkaran, "4 man in a hurry" moving hastely. Gundert’s 
explanation of the meaning as "roaming about for his pleasure"; a 
man without any purpose" is not available now. 


nanavidham "various" in S.,in Mal. it also means "disorder", "confusion". 
nityanidanam in Mal. used for "daily maintenance". 


nidanam special meaning in Mal. "regular"; (nidanam ayi - "regularly") 


" ff Ww 


nivrtti" return", "cessation" "inactivity" in S.; in Mal. it is also used in the 
sense of "way" "means", "satisfactory solution" nivrtti varuttuka, 
nivarttikkuka "to find a way out" oni nivrttium illa "there is no way". 


pathikkuka "to read" in S.; but "to learn" in Mal. The back formation 
pathiyuka (past pathinviu) "to understand" is also available. 


pattram "leaf", "feather" in S., but in Mal. also "a letter", paper. 
patrapravartakan "journalist". mudrapatram "stamped paper". 


pappatam from S. parpatam "pappat"; retranslated to S. as Vrttam. "Vittam 
untamalapadyamo" (about feast). (Ulloor). 


parastr’ "wife of another". In Mal. it is used as opposite of kulastrt, and 
meant "a woman not confined to one" and was used to the woman 
belonging to the matrilineal system (like the Nairs). 


parasyam "publicity" opposite of rahasyam "secret". There is no S. usage 
of this form. May bea Sanskritized form from parattuka "to spread". 
The gold scroll inscription in India Office Library, London, uses the 
form parahasyam. 


pasu “any animal" in S.; but restricted to "a cow" in Mal. Pasupati retains 
the S. sense. 


| i} 


puccham "tail" in S.; in Mal. "dispise" "ridicule" den. verb. pucchikkuka. 
Prob. it is derived from Pkt. "pucch" got from S. prcch "to question’. 
Kumaran Asan has used it as a pure §. word parapucchavum ab- 
hyasuyayum (cintavistayaya sita). s: 
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pija "honour" "worship"; in Mal. colloquial usage it also means "beating". 


pujya “worthy of worship" "honorable"; in Mal. it means zero; humorously 
it is used in the sense of "one who deserves beating. See Kusican 
Nambyar : pitjyas tvam sujanair aham ca vatibhih satrikkalal an- 
vaham. (stray verse) 


pitsaka "cat"; used by Kurican Nambyar, as a Sanskritization of Mal. piicca. 


prati S. "towards". In Mal. it means (1) "a defendant" (2) "copy" Onnam 
patipp ayiram prati, "first edition, 1000 copies". 


pratyekam S.;"one by one"; "distinct"; in Mal. it is used in the sense of "special" 
"single". pratyekiccu = visesiccu ("specially"). pratyekata is used in 


"off 


the sense of "speciality", "individuality". 


prathaman §. "first"; in Mal. it is "a sweet condiment" ataprathaman, 
cakkaprathaman etc. 


pramadam §S. "inadvertence", "careless mistake"; in Mal. sometimes used 
now in the sense of "excellent", which is the popular Tamil meaning. 
e” 


prasnam in §. means "question"; in Mal. it is used in the sense of "a 
problem". For "question" Mal. uses codyam. (cOodikkuka "to ask"). 


prasangam §. “occasion”, “attachment” "association". Modern Mal. 
usage is in the sense of “lecture”. prasangikan "lecturer"; 
vac _prasangam “extempore speech; adhyaksa prasangam 
"presidential speech". Gundert does not give the sense. 


" 


pravrtti S. "action" "occupation"; Mal. usage was in the sense of “a parish" 
(= amsam): the revenue officer was called parvatyakkaran. 


prasadam §."brightness", "favour". In Mal. the popular meaning is "sandal 
paste, flowers of offering" etc. obtained from temples as marks of the 
deity’s favour. trthavum prasadavum "the holy water and the sandal 
paste"; prasadam kuriyituka "to mark sandal wood paste on the 
forehead" etc. In Tamil the special sense acquired by the word 1s 
offerings of food etc. obtained from temple as marks of the deity’s 
favour. LVR. derives Tamil Satam "food" from this word. 


pratal is from S. pratar "early morning" and means in Mal. "breakfast" (= 
pratar asanam). 


prarabdham §. "commenced", "begun"; Mal. usage in the sense of "af- 
fliction" "troubles" is an extension of prarabdhakarman "the action 
of previous lives commencing to mature" (= kastappat 4). 


phalitam S. "fructified", "produced" "fulfilled". In Mal. the special sig- 
nificance is "humour" "joke". phalitam parayuka "to crack jokes". 
phalitarasam “humorous mood", 
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baddham S."bound" "tied". In Mal. baddhappatu is "urgent business" and 
baddhappetuka is "to be in a hurry’. 


bahalam S. "dense" "ample" "abundant". In Mal. it is used in the sense of 
"confusion" "frenzy"; prob. Sanskritized form of vekali “excitement”. 
stmamadyam kittumo kittiyal kutikkum Aant-_ mahabahalattil suk- 
hattirinate patta (K.K. Raja). 


bhangi S. "curve" “waveline’ "indirect way"; In Mal. the popular sense is 
"beauty" "grace". Pronounced bhanni. 


biti (vitt) S. "rolled up betal leaf"; mod. Mal. usage is in the sense of 
"beedi" (tobacco rolled in some leaf). 


bhagavata §. original meaning "worshipper of god" is changed to 
"musician" in Mal. Tamil etc. (The worshippers used music for their 
bhajana). 


Ww 


bhramam_ §."whirling" and "error" "mistake". Special Mal. sense is “attach- 
ment" "blind love". bhramikkuka "to fall in love". 


om 


bhrantan S. "roaming" "confused"; Mal. sense is "mad"; bhranta is "mad- 
ness". "addiction or over attachment" is also an extended sense 
"kalibranta"; “@nabhranta". 


makuti "crown", in Mal. makutt vekkuka means "to defeat" or "to deceive", 
"to defeat" (idiomatic). 


mani S. "gem"; in Mal. it also means "“a_ bell". maninadam "the 
sound of a bell"; manimulakkam "echoing sound of a bell". 


", 


maryad a S. "limit"; "rules of society". In Mal. it means "decency", 
"propriety" "courteousness". ("one who does not cross the limits of 
propriety is maryadakkaran; maryada kanikkuka, "show courtesy". 


manam_ Mal. "sky" (variant literary form va@nam) 1s different from S. 
manam "honour". cf. manikkuka. (maniccukontacchan kumpitun- 
nerattann@nakalikkum mutukileri (Krsnagatha) 


mari S. "small pox" (Mariyamma - goddess controlling small pox). In 
Mal. it means "heavy rain". mari coriyunna nerattu  govindan 
méreppoy ntrellam elkkum meyyil (Krsnagatha). . 


maleyam S."a garland maker" (from maid); but in Mii. it means "sandal 
wood". (from malaya). Kerala S. poets use it in this sense and 
Narayana Bhatta derives it from malaya itself. (Prakriya@sarvasva) 


Mukhantaram (=mukhéna or mukhantarena) lit. another mouth (or face). 
Mal. "through another person". 


murkhan §S."a fool": in Mal. "cruel" "hard hearted". One type of snake is 
called murkhan in S. 
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mrga "deer" in S., but "any animal” in Mal. The Vedic usage seems to be 
in the sense of "animal". mrgo na bhimak kucaro giristhah "like a 
terrible animal moving in the mountain". 7 


médhavi_ S. "intelligent"; in Mal. mod. usage is in the sense of "dominant". 
Brahmana médhavitvam "Brahmin dominance". purusa médhavit- 
vam "male dominance". 


moham _ S. "swoon" "infatuation"; in Mal. it also means "desire". Mohik- 
kuka "to be infatuated". 


Mohini S. "charming girl"; Mal. "dancing girl"; pejorative sense "prostitute". 
Mohiniyattam a special type of dance. Visnu’s incarnation as a. 
charming girl is as MOohint. 


yajamanan S. "one who performs a sacrifice"; Mal. sense "master" is a 
widening of it. 


yasti "staff" in S.; sometimes used for a samuyasin. In Mal. Kurican 
Nambyar uses it for stupid, foolish. Also yastitvam "stupidity". 
yastikalkkallatitu tonnumo? (PT) 


Rahasyam "secret". In Mal. it is used also in the sense of "illicit sexual 
relationship". e.g. rahasyakkaran “a lover" (= jaran). rahasyam 
codikkuka "to solicit”. 


vartamanam §S."present" “occurring”; in Mal. used in the sense of "current 
news" (= Vrtta@ntam). Varta. 


vastu S. "object" "a thing"; Mal. it also means "landed property". Vastuta 
mean "the truth of the matter". 


vaddhyan is not a S. word, but shortened form of upaddhyayan "teacher". 
The intermediate form vaddhyayan is found in Krsnagatha. 


vasana §. "instinct", "impressions from past life". In Mal. it is "fragrance" 
"flavour"; the special sense in Tamil is "odour", "bad smell". 


vikaram S. "modification" "change", Modern Mal. usage in the sense of 
"emotion". Forms like vaikarika "emotional" are common. vikan 
"rev. father" is from English "vicar". 


vitaranam in S. means "giving"; in Mal. it is used in the sense of “distribu- 
tion". It may be a Sanskritized form or overlapping with the 
Malayalam word "vitaruka" to scatter. 


visésa S. "specific distinction" (opp. s@manya). In Mal. it has the sense of 
"news"; it is also used in the sense of excellence - visesamayi "it is 
very good". : 


vyavasayam "resolution" in S.; mod. Mal. usage is in the sense of "industry" 
vyavasayavatkaranam "industrialization". 
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$akaram_ §. "the letters": in Mal. the meaning is "abuse" (using harsh 
words). Sakarikkuka "to abuse". 


santha S. (from Satha or sanda). MWigies the meaning "eunuch". In Mal. 
itmeans "quarrel". Kurican Nambyar uses the form centakkaran 
(cantakkaran) in the sense of "a quarrelsome person". 


santi is also used in Mal. for temple rituals performed by the priest. 
Santidvijah $antikk@ran "temple priest", méssanti "head PRE 
kil Santi “assistant priest". 


siksa S. "learning", "training", ; Mal. "punishment". Another meaning 
"perfection" is found in Nambutiri dialect. bhaksanam_ siksayayi 
(Venmani); the colloquial form is ksa. nalla ksayayi “it is very 
good". 


Sisyan S. "student", but an extra Mal. sense is “a servant". 


sunthi §. “dried ginger". In Mal. the sense is"anger". sunthi katikkuka 
(lit. "to bite ginger"). sunthi pitikkuka, sunthi etukkuka ete. are 
use in the sense of "getting angry". It isnot clear whether the 
phrase has anything to do withcuntu katikkuka "to bite one’s lips" 
(as a sign of anger). 


sumbhan_ §."shining"; common Mal. usage is in a derogatory sense "a useless 
fool". vajrasumbhan lit. "shining like a diamond" is used as a term of 
abuse. 


Sekharam “head ornament" in S., in Mal, it also means "collection" the 
verbal form sékharikkuka means "to collect". Perhaps from 
cekkanikkuka. 


Sravakan  §S."a Buddhist"; in Mal, it was used also to refer to the militant 
Nambutiri Biabmnins of the various Sanghas. (usage in Candee 
savam). 


samrambham S. "fight", "anger"; in Mal. it is used normally in the sense 
of "beginning" (4 + rambha). 


samsaram S."worldly life"; in Mal. it means "talking", while in Tamil it means 
"wife". samsarikkuka means "to talk" in Mal. 


sadya Mal. "feast": the word is a tadbhava form of S. sagdhi and has 
nothing to do with S. sadyah "instantly". 


santosam "satisfaction" in S.; in Mal. "happiness". 
samadhanam "Solution" in S.; but "reply" and "peace" in Mal. 


sambandham 8. "relationship"; Mal. "marital relationship", the form of 
hypergamous marriage with women of matrilineal families. 


sambharam SS. collection of provision; in Mal. it has a special sense 
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"buttermilk mixed with water and spices". 


asmadi for Sanskrit ‘asmadadi’, in the sense of "our people", "our 
kinsmen". 


atmarthata _ is used in Mal. in the sense of "sincerity", a@tmarthamayi "sin- 
cerely". In S. atmartham is "for the self". 


adayam used in Mal. in the sense of "income", @daya-nikuti is "income tax". 


—s —_ - ° ° 
tsvaradhinam used as a noun in Mal. in the sense of "God’s grace", "good 
fortune". 


tsal_ means "little" in Sanskrit; in Mal. it has an additional meaning 
"doubt", "hesitation" (sal kitate "without any hesitation"; fsal illétum 
"there is no doubt". 


kadanam "killing" in Sanskrit; but "sorrow" in Mal. 


jagrata used in the sense of "vigilance"; perhaps from Sanskrit ja@garita or 
Jagratta., 

yasti "stick" in Sanskrit, also used for ‘Samnyasins’. In Mal. it is used in 
the. sense of ‘a fool’, especially in the works of Kusican Nambyar’. 


vidvan "scholar" in Sanskrit, used in Malayalam in the sense of "a person", 
especially by Kusican Nambyar. matton: vidvan "another person". 


‘maddalam arayil urappiccttina 
vidvanotuka param dandanv’ 
sahaya S. "help", "companion"; Mal. it means "aid", "favour". 


sadhanam S. "material for effecting"; in Mal. it is also used in the sense of 
"a thing" (vast). 


sadhu S. "perfect", "good", "valid"; in Mal. it is used for "the poor". 


savadhanam §."carefully", "attentively". In Mal. the meaning is “slowly”. 

siddhantam _ S. “established truth" firm conviction’; in Mal. it means "deep 
grudge" (vasi). 

siddhi In Mal. siddhi kutuka means "die". 


svarupam §."one’s own shape", "image". In Mal. it also means "a dynasty’. 
kolattin svarupam. 


haram in S. means ‘what takes away (papaharam, etc.). The usage in Mal. 
in the sense of "excitement", "intoxication" is based on a homophonous 


Arabic loan word. 


hallohalam "joyful noise" is not found in classical Sanskrit; but found in 
South Indian Sanskrit texts like Keralabharana. 
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5. MALAYALAM VERBAL FORMS FROM SANSKRIT 


Generally when two languages come into close contact, it is the nouns 
and indeclinables [adverbs] that are taken as loans. Compound words and 
phrases may also be borrowed. But the verbal system is the least affected; the 
suffixes are also not borrowed usually. In the case of Malayalam and other 
cultivated Dravidian languages, Sanskrit verbal forms are borrowed freely, and 
the indigenous verbal suffixes added to them. 


Verbal roots in Sanskrit are generally monosyllabic when they are 
borrowed into Malayalam [and other Dravidian languages], a vowel i- is added 
at the end to make them dissyllabic, if the original root ends in a consonant. 
The suffixes of tenses and moods are added to the stem thus formed. 


pac ‘to cook’ - pacikkunnu ‘cooks’ 
 paciccu ‘cooked’ 

pacikkum ‘will cook’ 
pacikkuvan ‘to cook’ 
pacikkanam ‘must cook’ 
pacikkénta ‘need not cook’ 

vad ‘to speak’ - vadikkunnu etc. 

has ‘to smile’ - hasikkunnu. 

dah ‘to burn’ - ‘todigest’ - dahikunnu. 


To convert a noun into a verbal stem, a similar transformation is made, 
the final vowel of the nominal stem being substituted by i-. 


sukha ‘happy - sukhikkunnu ‘is happy 
duhkha ‘sorrow’ - duhkhikkunnu ‘suffers misery 
dhyana ‘meditation - dhyanikkunnu  ‘meditates’ 
sneha ‘love’ - snehikkunnu ‘loves’ 
gunadosa ‘good andbad’ - gunadosikkunnu ‘advises as to what is 
| good and what is bad’ 
daha ‘thirst’ - dahikkunnu ‘feels thirsty’ 

(used with subject in the genetive case, enikku dahikkunnu) 
sahaya ‘help’ - sahayikkunnu ‘helps’ 
puspa ‘flower’ - puspikkunnu ‘flowers’ 
phala ‘fruit’ - phalikkunnu ‘fructifies’ 


¢) In the case of verbal roots where there is the possibility of the vowel of 
the root to get guna form (¢ > e,a > 0), that change is made before adding 
the vowel i at the ‘end of the root. 


nt ‘to lead’ - nayikkunnu ‘leads’ 
budh ‘to know - bodhikkunnu ‘knows’ 
drs ‘to see’ - .darsikkunnu ‘sees’ 
hr ‘to steal’ - harikkunnu ‘stelas’ 


bhi ‘to be’ - bhavikkunnu ‘becomes’ 
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ksubh — ‘to be agitated’ - ksdbhikkunnu ‘is agitated’ 


mr ‘to die’ - marikkunnu’ ‘dies’ 
vrdh ‘to grow’ - ‘varddhikkunnu’ ‘grows’ 
khid ‘to suffer’ - khédikkunnu ‘suffers’ 
d) When the nominal stem ends in i, no additional i is needed. 
stuti ‘praise’ - stutikkunnu ‘praises’ 
srsti ‘creation’ - srstikkunnu ‘creates’ 


Even though it seems possible that any Sanskrit root can be used in a 
corresponding Malayalam verbal form, it is found in actual practice that only 
certain roots are borrowed in this way. The use of making verbal forms from 
Sanskrit nominal stems is also restricted to certain terms. In many other cases 
the verb ceyyuka ‘to do’ is added to a noun form derived from the Sanskrit 
verbal root. In the case of monosyllabic roots ending in a vowel, this is the 
normal procedure. 


da ‘to give’ danam ceyyuka ‘to donate’ 
. (not danikkuka or yacchikkuka) 

stha ‘to stand’ sthiti ceyyuka ‘to stand’ 

sna ‘to bathe’ snanam ceyyuka ‘to bathe’ 

gai ‘to sing’ ganam ceyyukka ‘to sing’ 

pa ‘to drink’ panam ceyyuka ‘to drink’ 


Addition of ceyyuka to the noun form is sometimes possible even in cases 
where direct verbal form is allowed. 


1) anu-mikkuka ‘infer’ 
anu-manikkuka -do- 
anumanam ceyyuka -do- 

2) bhajikkuka ‘to praise’ ‘to take refuge’ 
bhagikkuka ‘to cut into pieces’ 
bhagam ceyyuka -do- 

3) drohikkuka 
droham ceyyuka. 


It may be noted that Kkuka’ is one of the suffixes of causative verbal form 
in Malayalam. 


tirtyuka - tirikkuka 
martyuka - marikkuka 
ulayuka - ulakkuka 
kanuka - kanikkuka 


No causative sense is implied in making verbal forms from Sanskrit 
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roots by the addition of ikkuka’. But in certain cases the meaning of the 
Sanskrit root gets some change in Malayalam, and as a result a back formation 
without the ‘kk’ is also made. 


Path means ‘to read’ in Sanskrit; in Malayalam it means also ‘to study’; 
the form ‘pathikkuka’ ‘to study is considered a causative form; out of which 
the reflexive formpathiyuka ‘to understand’ is made (past tense form ‘pathifinu’. 


Ghas ‘to eat’; the normally expected form ghasikkuka is not generally — 
used; instead the popular form is ghasuka (past tense form ‘gh@si’), as found in 
dialects. 


las gives the normal form Jasikkuka(past tense ‘asiccu’). Ullas > 
ullasikkuka. But with the prefix Vi’ the verbal form is not vilasikkunnu, but 
vilasunnu (past tense, Vilasi’). 


‘malar alakil niraccorottupatram 
Vilasi vilasinitan valam karattil’ [Vallathol] 


The form alasuka (past tense ‘alasi’) ‘to fizzle out’, ‘abort’ is similar to 
‘Vilasuka’; it seems to be from the form, a/asa ‘lazy’, alasate, ‘not being lazy’. 


antar-i-kkuka ‘to die’ is also a special form. 
ksayikkuka ‘to decay’ from ksi. 
kstnikkuka ‘to be exhausted’ from ksi na. 
‘bandhu’ friend, relative. 
bandhavikkuka ‘to marry’. 


The normal form from dhav ‘to run’ is dhavanam ceyyuka. But Ku/ican 
Nambyar has a peculiar usage ‘dha@vaticeytu’ addikkinnatha dhavati ceytu 
‘ran away from that place’. . 


In the case of kr ‘to do’ the form karikkuka is not formed (since a 
homonymous Malayalam word ‘to burn to charcoal’ is available); but forms 
with prefixes are normal. 


dhikkarikkuka ‘to defy 

ahamkarikkuka ‘to be proud’ 

samskarikkuka ‘to perform the obsequious rites’ 
upakarikkuka ‘to be of use’ 


The form ‘suka’ ‘to fan’ seems to be from the root vyaj ‘to fan’ 
(vyajana) ‘fan’, vijati ‘fans’); the formation wSunnu (visi, past tense) follows 
the normal Malayalam pattern and not the loan pattern. It is used both as 
causative and reflective. kattu visunnu, visarikontu visunnu. 


The verbal form from Sanskrit kijj (kijati) is kitkuka (past tense kitki), 
not kujikkuka. 
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The Malayalam word cavunnu ‘dies’ is probably from the Sanskrit Savati 
(Sava ‘corpse’); but its behaviour pattern is not like that of a Sanskrit loan. Past 
tense, ‘cattu’. 


The Sanskrit root sus ‘to steal’ gives two forms in Malayalam mdstik- 
kuka and mosanikkuka. 


Some interesting verbal forms from Sanskrit nouns are given below. 


madyapikkuka from Sanskrit madyapa, drunkard. 
anukulikkuka from anukila 
pratikulikkuka — from pratikila 
bandhavikkuka from bandhava, ‘to have sambandha form of 
wedding’, (special meaning). 
andhalikkuka prob. from andha, ‘to be bewildered’, ‘to forget’. (ir- 
regular form). 


kasanikkuka (kasnikkuka), ‘to cut into pieces’, also ‘to suffer difficulties’ 
from kasanam. 


Sékharikkuka ‘to collect’, ‘to amass’ from Sékhara; but there is no 
Sanskrit verb in that sense. It seems to be Sanskritized form of Cekkarikuka. 


kattinkkuka (katnkkuka) from kattira; 
‘a pair of scissors’ (Skt. kartrika) and means ‘to cut with scissors’. 


Svarupikkuka ‘to collect’, ‘to amass’ is from svanipa, though the meaning 
has changed. 


In the case of ninipikkuka, ‘to consider’, a shorter form ninupikkuka 
is also available. 


‘nirupikkumpolccorum kariyum 
paricotu patramatinkal kkana,m’ 
[Kurican Nambyar, Patracaritam|] 


bhargikkuka, ‘to embezzle’, ‘to cheat’ is supposed to be from Skt. bhi, 
but is likely to be from Mal. perukkuka in a Sanskritized form. 


Negative verbal suffixes are also sometimes added to Sanskrit verbal 
stems. 


bahumaniya ‘I will not respect’ 
‘bahuma@niya nan Greyum bhuvi’ (Unnayi, Nalacaritam) 
alasate ‘without being lazy’. 
‘alasatoru sitci silpadaksan’ 
(Vallattol, Orarippirava). 
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Verbal forms with the negative prefix a/an added to the root is not 
normal in Sanskrit; but in Malayalam such negative forms are available. 


adarikkuka x anadarikkuka ‘disregard’, ‘not show respect’ Visvasik- 
kuka x avisvasikkuka ‘disbelive’, ‘not believe’ satkarikkuka x asatkanikkuka 
‘dishonour’, ‘disregard’. 


"haritprabhukkaleyorikkalum 
asatkariccatillaham kinavilum" 
[Unnayi, Nalacaritam, 1. Padam 32]. 


6. MANIPRAVALAM IN LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


Manipravalam is a kind of hybrid language combining the local 
language with the classical Sanskrit. In Malayalam the Manipravalam 
developed into a powerful literary genre. The Lilatilaka, a Sanskrit work 
generally ascribed to the fourteenth century A.D. * deals exhaustively with the 
language, theme and rhetoric of this Manipravala literature in Malayalam. 
The term is used both for the language and the special type of love- poem using 
this language. Pure Sanskrit words with Sanskrit terminations are mixed 
harmoniously, but in an indiscriminate form, with pure Malayalam words, and 
at times even some Malayalam words are given Sanskrit terminations. 


This tradition seems to have started on the Sanskrit stage of Kerala, 
where the Vidiisaka in the Kitiyattam performances of Sanskrit plays ex- 
plained Sanskrit and Prakrit passages in a mixed macaronic style; parodies of 
the original texts were also made in this hybrid language. What was started for 
comic effect soon became very popular and spread even to serious literature. 


Though the Lilatilakam clamims that Manipravalam isa special 
feature confined to the Malayalam literatue, such mixing of languages is 
known in other literatures also, including the other Dravidian literatures and 
the Kawi literature of Jawa. Even the term Manipravalam is quite ancient. 
This expression, literally meaning ‘a combination of gems and corals’ is a term 
primarily used for the type of macaronic mixture of Sanskrit with another 
language, and secondarily for a type of literature using such language. 


According to the late Professor A.N. Upadhya its first occurrence is in 
the Jaina literature of Kamatakea in the ninth century A.D., in Jayadhavala’s 
commentary (837 A.D.) on Jin@sena’s Satkhandagama. Abhinavagupta of 
Kashmir in the eleventh century, while explaining the term ardhasamskrta 
(semi-Sanskrit) in the N@tyasd@stra passage dealing with the languages to be 
used on the stage (Ch.33, verse 389) says in his Abhinavabh@rati commentary ~ 


* Dr. Unnikkitav considers it a very late work. (Ph.D. thesis, unpublished.) 
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that according to some, ardha- samskrta is the mixing of Sanskrit with the local 
language, and is called Manipravaia in the south and Satakula in Kashmir. 


Palkurki Samanatha kavi, a Telugu poet of the twelveth century claims 
that his devotional poem Vrs@dhipasataka is in the Manpravalam style: 


anyayamu cétulandu bhagavadanghriyugalam namami 
nemmanamuna samsmarami yanu matala nin 
varivaskaromy aham manuce manipravalamuna 
nankana séyudu bhaktalokahrd vanaja- 

viharalola basava basava basava vrsadhipa. 


In this poem there are examples of sanskrit being mixed with other 
languages like Tamil, Telugu, Kamataka and Marathi separately. 


In the Kannada literature, Parsvanatha Purana refers to Aggala as 
a devotee of Jina and the author of Jinanathastavana composed in the 
Manipravala style: 


vastavabhaktiyutam ripastavana manipravalam jinanatha 
sthastavana manoda visi bhuvanastuta ndda@ggalam gamag 


- galarolore 


The Vaisnava Tamil literature, especially the commentarilal literature 
dating from the 13th to the 17th century is often in the Manipravala style, and 
is called by that name. It contains long Sanskrit compound words with Tamil 
terminations, mixed with pure Tamil words, and sometimes the Sanskrit stems: 
are also adapted to the Tamil phonematic pattern. No pure Sansknt word 
with Sanskrit termination is found in this kind of Manipravalam, which is 
mainly in prose. 


In the Sangam literature the middle portion of the Akananiiru (poems 
121 - 300) is called mani mitai pavalam (‘an ornament intermingling gems and 
corals’). This term is a Tamil translation of manipravalam, though the 
Akananiiru poems cannot be considered to be in that mixed language. 


In the Viracoliyam, a grammatical work on Tamil written by Puttamit- 
tiranar in the eleventh century A.D. contains references to Manipravalam. 
It is defined as a mixture of Tamil words with Sanskrit words, without using 
the etukai (second syllable rhyme of the lines). 


It aye vatavel utteitil viraviyalin detukai 
yetumilla manippiravalanatraivaccollinnit atye 
mutiyum patamutait tankilavikkaviyin 
tot aiyeturainar piralikaiyati tuna tanye 


[virviyal is that containing Sanskrit phonemes, and manpravalam 
is that containing Sanskrit words, but without etukai rhyme]. This shows 
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that the Manipravalam, as a literary genre, was not a strange phenomenon in 
early Tamil, though in later times it seems to have been reduced to a linguistic 
aberration. 


In his paper on the Malayalam language, originally written by about 
1816, and posthumously published in Indian Antiquary (1882), F.W. Ellis says 
(p.235): 


"Compositions in Manipravala are common throughout the countries 
where the Tamiland its dialects are spoken. The Bharatam was a few years 
ago translated into Tamil Manipravalam from which I shall give a single 
extract to compare with the Malayalam": 


arumpu pola tava dantapanktih 
kurumbai pola kucamandaladvayam 
karumbu pola madhura ca vant 
irumpu pola hrdayam kim astt 


"Like young buds are the even rows of thy teeth 
Like tender coconuts the two orbs of thy bosom 
Like the sugarcane thy honeyed words, 

Like iron why then your heart?" 


Here the first half of each line is in pure Tamil and the second pure 
Sanskrit." 


This verse quoted by Ellis is from the Virataparva manipra- 
valamanjan (canto III, verse 45) of Kalamitr Visvanatha kavi written by about 
1800 A.D. In the Adyar Library edition of the work (1985), the verse reads 
with some minor changes: 


arumpu pole tava bhanti dantah 
kurumpai pole kucamandalam ca 
karumpu pole madhura ca vant 
irumpu pole tava ullam asti. 


This poem is obviously an imitation of the popular Manipravala 
literature in Malayalam. Visvanathakavi seems to be aware of the artificial 
nature of the poem in Tamil, and considers that it will be interesting because 
of the contrast between Sanskrit and Tamil, like a string of pearls and corals 
(I-11) 


muttukkalalum iha nal pavalannalalum 
korttukkalanta taim/ alapi samskrtena 
ettikkilum bhavatu haralateva baddha 
puttikku malkrtiriyam sudrsam vibhiisa. 


In Kerala, however, Manipravalam was considered as a har- 
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monious combination of Sanskrit and Malayalam words in such a way that the 
difference is not felt. In the Lilatilaka it is clearly stated that mani in 
Manipravala does not mean ‘pearl’, but ‘ruby’ which is red in colour. Pravala 
means the red coral (pavilam). In Manipravalam Sanskrit and Malayalam 
should combine harmoniously, like ruby and coral, without the least trace of 
discord. In Tamil the combination may indicate the contrast, but not in 
Malayalam.. 


Lilatilam says: 


manikyavidrumayor hi samanasiitre 
protayos tulyajattyavarnataya aikyam 
ivabhati, na punar manikyamuktayoh. 


The author quotes some stanzas, emphasizing the contrast between 
Malayalam and Sanskrit words as constituting the source of charm in 
Manipravalam, but disapproves that view: | 


(J) Tamil samskrtam ennulla 
— sumanassukal kontoru 
intamala totukkinten 
pundari kaksa pujayay. 
(Anantapuravamanam) 


(2) samskrtam a@kina cennal intrum 
nattamil akina piccakamalarum 
eka kalarnnu karambakamalam 
vritamanojnam sanigrathayisye. 
(anonymous) 


"Like a garland of red lillies and jasmine intermingled, Manipravala 
is attractive through contrast". The author of Lilatilaka rejects this view. He 
quotes two lines from a medical text Yogapancasatam in support of his view 
that he term mani in manipravala stands for Keralabhasa and pravala stands 
for Sanskrit. 


"Tamil man samskrtam paval am 
kokkinten urttamana cennunmel’. 


Even this fundamental view was lost sight of later, with the strong 
impact of Sanskrit. A.R. Raja raja varma, while dedicating his translation 
of the Sakuntala to his uncle Kerala varma Valiyakoyil Tampuran, refers to 
Sansknit as mani. 


maner maharghasya gunanabhifiaih 
pravalabhuyist hapadaprayogam 
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granthasya tasyabhinavam vivartam 
abhyarthito ham yad ajalpam evam. 


The Lilatilakam defines Manipravala as _ bhasasamskrtayogo 
manipravalam, ‘Manipravala is the harmonious combination of Malayalam 
and Sanskrit words’. Here bhasa@ means Kerala bhasa. Two main dialects 
are available in Kerala, utkrstabhasa, or the upper class dialect spoken by 
theTraivamikas, and the apakrstabhasa, the lower class dialect used by the 
pamaras or the lower caste people. It is the upper class dialect, with the 
preponderance of Sanskrit elements, that is recommended for Mani- 
pravalam. 


Regarding the bhasa@ to be used in Manipravala the Lilatilakam 
says that its vocabulary can be classified under three main headings (1) 
Dest, (2) samskrtabhava, and, (3) smmskrtariipa. The dest consits of 
independent words with conventional meaning (nidhi); this is further divided 
into three types: (a) Sudha, pure words which cannot be connected with words 
in other languages, (b) bhasantarabhava, words whose cognates are found in 
other languages. Samskrtabhava words are those whose Sanskrit roots can 
easily understood. tevar, varkam, palaka, kanuku (derived from Sanskrit 
deva, varga, phalaka and kramutka respectively). Words derived from Prakrit, 
like paling ana and vakkanam can also be included in this class. 
Samskrtasama, the third class of words are tatsama words similar to Sanskrit in 
form, but with certain modifications at their end - shortening of long vowels at 
the end, adding of -vu at the end of words ending in-r, etc. 


Besides these Lilatilakam allows Sanskritization of Malayalam 
words to be used in literary works: 


sandarbhe samskritkria ca. This type of hybrid words seems to have 
been used on the Kerala stage by the Vidiisaka for humour; this became 
popular, and some scholars extended its usage to serious literature also. 
Several illustrations given in the Lilatilakam shows that this became 
fashionable for some time: 


won | kaya, kelantt, unurakkau 
pokkamcakre, piipukire, tatallire 
mamantire, etc. 


unnunt lisandesa has usages like pinnit ethah, matamptnam, pottayitva, 
ponmetanam, etc. The Candrotsava has used vilakkumatasya and potibhih. 
But later the tendency to use such mongrel forms decreased and was confined 
to humourous pieces. Sivolli Narayanan Nambutiri has composed one such 
popular verse: 


kottattennabhir appair aval vitariyatair 
nanmalarbhih, paladhyair 
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rettomptath, pakva cakkamuribhir api perum 
pri tanay pratal untva 

Kuttikkumpam tulumpyan kanivinotu yada 
vighnam unt avate kan- 

nittvappol kakkayitva mama taratu maha- 
manam onnanamontah 


Even though the author of the Li/a@tilaka generally accepts the orthodox 
view that Sanskrit is an eternal language which has no beginning, and all other 
languages are ultimately derived from it, he distinguishes tadbhava words from 
dest words, and is against arbitrary attempts at deriving them from Sanskrit 
words: 


"tha samskrtam anadi, anyad adimat; 
tasya_ samskrtat prabhavah syat." (II. 4. Vrtti) 
"adiscasyah samskrtam ity astheyam" (VII. 26, Vrtti) 


Following Kumarilabhatta’s statement in the Tantravarttika, he says that 
words like vayar, cor and pamp are nidha indigenous words which cannot 
normally be derived from Sanskrit, and that arbitrary attempts at deriving them 
from Sanskrit corah, vairt and papah are fanciful and not acceptable. 


This attack on arbitrary attempts at finding out Sanskrit derivation for 
Malayalam desi words shows that the author of the Li/atilaka was not in favour 
of the view that Malayalam is derived form Sanskrit. His distinction be- 
tween Tatsama and Tadbhava words derived from Sanskrit on the one hand 
and bhasantarasama words which have cognate forms in the Dravidian lan- 
guages (Telugu, Kannada and Tamil) on the other supports this. He may be 
considered to be the first scholar to take Malayalam as closely connected with 
Tamil, Kannada and Telugu as forming a family of languages distinct from 
Sanskrit and Prakrit. 


Though the term Manipravala primarily meant that type of hybrid, 
macaronic language mixing the local language with Sanskrit, in Kerala it 
developed into a literary genre, and Lilatlakam is primarily concerned with 
the grammar and rhetoric of that type of literature. In the restricted sense it 
meant a type of literary composition dealing with the theme of love written 
in the mixed language, extolling the charms of women; in the broad sense, it 
could refer to any work written in the mixed language. 


As far as the Manipravala love poems are concerned, the Lilatilaka 
insists that the combination of Sanskrit and Malayalam should _ be har- 
monious, and create unity of impression and aesthetic pleasure to the 
sahrdayas. The Sanskrit words used must be simple and well-known to the 
people. In good Manipravala the Malayalam words must be predominant. 
‘Tad uttamam bhasapradhanye’. 
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Nampyan Tamil, the long prose passage in Malayalam used on the 
Kerala stage by the Nampyar to give the story being enacted, contained long 
Sanskrit compounds, but not with Sanskrit terminations, and hence it is not 
considered as Manipravala in Lilatilakam. This is similar to the prose, 
commentarial prose in Tamil which is called Manipravalam there. 


The term Bha@samisra used in literature for compositions in Mala- 
yalam mixed with Sanskrit is also a kind of Manipravalam, taken in its general 
sense. In a verse from Muhtirtavidhi quoted in the Lilatilakam the author 
is apologetic for using the mixed language; even Kannassan Rama 
Panikkar also uses the term in an apologetic manner in his Sivaratrima- 
hatmyam. 


‘Bhasamisramitennikalaie’ 
There is no need to take it as a technical term. 


Early Manipravalam literature consists of the following works, 
eulogizing local ‘beauties’ in love-lyrics written in a harmonious mixture of 
Sanskrit and Malayalam, as recommended in the Lilatilakam. 


1. Vaisikatantram, culled from Mantrankam Attaprakaram. The ver- 
ses were freely used on the Kiutiyattam stage by the Vidiisaka. 


2. Unniyaccicaritam, generally assigned to the 13th century, by Tevan 
Cirikuman, on Unniyacci. 
Unniccinitevicaritam, an anonymous work of the same period. 


Unniyaticaritam of the 14th century, by Damodaraccakyar, author of 
the Sanskrit poem Sivalilasa. 


5. Unninilisandesa, later than the Sukasandesa from which it quotes 
and is probably of the 14th century. 


6. Kokasandesam, also called Cakravakasandesam, belonging to the 
latter half of the 14th century. 


7. Candrotsavam, a poem in 5 cantos, of the 15th century where 
Medint vennilava is the heroine; it is one of the best Manipravala works 
from the literary and linguistic points of views. 


8. Padyaratnam, an anthology of more than a dozen minor poems, 
describing women of the century. 


In all these works, there is a preponderance of Malayalam words and 
the Sanskrit words used are simple, sonorous and familiar; the combination 
of Malayalam and Sanskrit is smooth. 


The later Manipravata literature consists of the Campus, Att akkathas 
and Tullal works. 
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(a) Ramayanacampu ascribed to Punam in the 15th century, 
Bhasanaisadhacampu of Mahisamangalan, Narayanan Nambutiri, Ten- 
kailanathodayam, Cellitranathodayam and Rajaratnavaliyam by Nilakantha 
kavi are the most important campu works. Here the themes are mainly Puranic 
influence of Sanskrit become more prominant, long Sanskrit compounds are 
used, and the percentage of inflected Sanskrit words rose considerably compo- 
und words where Sanskrit and Malayalam words are combined become pro- 
minent.One example from Bhasanaisadhacampu may be given as illustration. 


ampattonnaksaralt kalitatanulate vedamakunna sakhi- 
kkompattampotu pukkum kusumatatiyil entunna puntekul ampe 
cempolttarbanadambhaprasamanasukrtopattasaubhagyalaksmt - 
sampatte kumpitunnen kalalina valayadhisvani — visvanathe! 


(b) The Attakkatha literature used for Kathakali, contains Sanskrit 
verses to introduce the contexts of situation, and Manipravalam or Malayalam 
for the musical padams used for direct speech of the characters. The 
Nalacaritam by Unnayi Vartyar sometimes uses Manipravalam even for the 
introductory verses. One verse may be given below: 


navaviraham ayantyam naisadham cintayantyam 
janibhuvi damayantyam jatatapam vasantyam 
vyasanamakaleyavan vinirannasu devan 

nalan aramata davannatu povan trapavan, 


(c) Kufican Nampyar, author of the Tullal works, was a follower of the 
dictum of Lilatilakam that in good Manipravalam words must have 
preponderance, if the work is to be popular. He said 


Bhasayerivarunna nalla manipravalam atakilo 
Diisanam paravanum illa, visesabhitsanam ay varum. 


Besides the Tullal works he wrote a poem Srikrsnacaritam in the 
Manipravala style, and_ the poem itself came to be known as Manpravalam. 
Gundert has only this meaning for Manipravalam. 


Even though Nampyar pointed out the way, writers were not inter- 
ested in following him. In the beginning of the 20th century, Kerala varma 
Valiya koil Tampuran wrote the Mayiirasandesa, in a Sanskrit- dominated 
Manipravala style, anda Manipravala translation of the Sakuntala, which at 
times becomes more difficult than the original: 


e.g. 


kanthanalam al akil tiriccarupadam 
ratham pirakil nokkiyum 


kunthanay Sarabhayena gatram atu 
purvakayagatam akkiyum 
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intal piintu vivrtan mukhat pathi cavacca 
darbhakal patikkave 

kant kolkakutikontu kimcid avanau 
bhrsam nabhasi dhavati [Act. I]. 


It is the Venmani poets who made a drastic revolution in the language, 
by eschewing all unfamiliar Sanskrit words, and making the language acceptable 
to the ordinary Malayalam speaking people. 


7. ATTITUDE TOWARDS SANSKRIT - A SOCIO LINGUISTIC STUDY 


In the linguistic hierarchy which existed in Kerala for long, Sansknit held 
the highest rank. People of the higher castes like the Nambittiris, princes and 
Ampalavasis (like Variyars, Pisdrotis, Nambi sans and Potuvals) who were good 
scholars in Sanskrit used Sanskrit loan words unconsciously in their everyday 
Malayalam speech; others who were not so well read in that language tried to 
use Sanskrit words, phrases and quotations consciously for acceptance in the 
higher circle. Ayurvedic physicians like the Ast avaidyas and astrologers were 
quoting profusely Sanskrit verses as authority in thier discussions. While discuss- 
ing the features of Keralabhasa, the Lilatilakam of the fourteenth Century A.D. 
treats it under two dialects, the upper class dialect or utkrst abhasa and the lower 
class dialect or apakrstabhasa; the former used Sanskrit words profusely and 
even the Manipravala style was part of the upper class dialect. 


Till recently there was a convention in many of the aristocratic and 
Brahmin families, and those who emulated them for status, that the pure, 
indigenous Malayalam words referring to the common birds and beasts should 
not be uttered early in the morining, but the corresponding Sanskrit terms should 
be used instead. Thus aja ‘goat’, manara ‘cat’, gaja ‘elephant’, vayasa ‘crow, 
Sunaka ‘dog’, kukkuta ‘cock’ etc., were the terms used in the morning. My sister’s 
husband belonged to the Nambutin family of Ana@mparambe and we had to 
refer to him as Gajapparamba in the morning; the use of Malayalam terms was 
considered a sort of sin referred to as mattittam, and to get rid of it we had to 
refer to the Pratal of Vaikkam temple; ‘vaikkattappante pratal ascaryam’! 


The Nambutin boys after their upanayana initiation had also certain 
restrictions in the use of Malayalam at certain times; the well-known joke about 
Tolan calling out pansasi dasayam pasi as a Sanskritized form of Cakki patta- 
yattil, kayari (‘The maid servant Cakki has entered the granary - panasa = cakka, 
dasa = patta, pasa = kayar) is indicative of this convention. 


The astrologer community of Panikkar used Sanskritized high caste 
language in their professional life, but switched on to their own dialect in 
everyday life. The popular joke about Panikkattiyar’s code-switching is telling. 
One day when customers came for consultation and wanted to see Panikkar, 
his wife repeated correctly the sentence she had_ been taught by him: panikkar 
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virecanattinnayi ausadham panam ceytu Sayyayil sukham Gm vannam Sayik- 
kayan." One of the customers asked her another subsidiary question: ‘nnatté 
panikkattyare? “Then what happened?’ Automatically came the prompt reply 
in her pure dialect: ‘nnat amni tari. ‘Then had several loose motions’. 


Till the beginning of this century education meant learning Sanskrit; there 
was nothing serious to learn about the mother tongue; it was absorbed by 
children automatically from the world. Krsnavilasa, Kumarasambhava and 
Raghuvamsa were the Sanskrit texts taught; then came Magha, Kiratarjuntya 
and Yudhisthiravijaya. Sanskrit declension and conjugation, AmarakosSa, 
Astangahrdaya, and elements of astrology and mathematics were also included 
in the curriculum. The popular story-telling by Cakyars in the temple precincts, 
quoting and fully explaining Sanskrit verses, also helped in popularising Sanskrit. 


Sansknit was held in high esteem by writers and people could understand 
it fairly well. Kerala poets like KilaSekhara, Lilasuka, saktibhadra, Laksmi dasa 
and Narayanabhatta wrote purely in Sanskrit. According to the popular 
traditions there were eighteen Sanskrit scholars in the court of Manavikrama 
Zamorin of Calicut - members of the Payyiir Bhatta family, Cennas Narayanan 
Nambutin etc., and the nineteenth poet Punam Nambiitir’ was called a ‘half- 
poet’, since he wrote in Malayalam. The story about the Malayalam devoional 
poet Piintanam, Nambutir being slighted by Melputtiir Narayana bhatta as a 
Malayalam poet is also indicative of the high position held by Sanskrit in society. 
Uddanda Sastri seems to have attacked poetry in the regional language openly: 


Bhasakavinivaho’yam 
dosakaravad vibhati bhuvanatale 
Prayena vrttahinah 

Suryaloke nirastagoprasarah 


(I consider the bhasa@ pocts as full of defects - like the moon; normally 
they have no vrtta - character, metre - and the splendour of their words - rays - 
disappears at the sight of scholars - the sun ). 


Poets in Malayalam often felt it necessary to defend their use of the 
mother tongue. Kannassa Panikkar says, "bhasamisram itennikalate" (‘don’t 
despise it on the ground that it is mixed with the mother tongue’). 


Even the great popular Malayalam poet Kufican Nampyar found it 
expedient to state that he was equally proficient in Sanskrit and Malayalam and 
that he was using the simple Malayalam language to make his poems easily 
accessible to the common man for whom they were intended. He said that a 
Manipravala style where Keralabhasa terms predominate is the best suited for 


poetry. 
bhatajanannate natuvilulloru patayanikkiha céruam 
carn kerala bhasatanne citam var 
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bhasa yeri varunna nalla manipravalam atenkilo 
diisanam parayanum illa visesabhiisanam ay varum. 


There was a general rule that Sanskrit names should be used for all rituals; 
hence Dravidian names had tobe Sanskritized. There is a text giving the standard 
Sanskrit form for many of the common Malayalam names. They may be linguis- 
tically wrong or unacceptable in many cases, but shows the importance attached 
to Sanskrit. 


kelan keralan 
paccan paramesvaran 
tuppan Subrahmanyan 
potayan bhavadasan 
mayanan mahasenan 
kittan/kannan krsnan 
nambiyattan SastrSarman 
rayiran rajasekharan 
akkittan agnidattan 
cennan jayantan/sesan 
kotan godan 

makki mahalaksmi 
nannayya arya 

unnina Uma 
pappi parvati 

kili kt rttida 


Some aristocratic families had fixed Sanskrit names for men and women. 
In my family men have Ravi Sarman as the Sanskrit name and women have 
Sridevi; while worshipping at temples and in domestic rituals the Sanskrit name - 
is used. 


People preferred simple Dravidian names in ancient times, and litera- 
ture is full of them. Unniyati, Unninanna, Unniccinutéyi, kali, nili, kili, kava, 
clu, ciruta, paru, kota, pappi, itticciri, nanna, etc., were popular names for 
women; for men common names were koman, kelan, Tuppan, Paccan, Cantu, 
kontu, otenan, etc. Later came the fashion for Sanskrit terms. In the beginning 
of this century popular Bengali novels suggested many new Sanskrit names both 
for men and for women. 


The Li latilakam refers to the practice of women assuming or being given, 
fashionable alternate names (@dhyapper). Manipravalam literature and popular 
stray verses show that this was the fashion of the day - Maralekha, 
Medinivennilave, _Maracemantika, Rangalaksmi. The heroine of the 
sukasandesa had the aristocratic name of Rangalaksmt; the favourite lady of the 


i 


i] 
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poet Punam had the name M@ralekha. The Lilatilakam is against the use of such 
names like Vijayamala and I/amankulam in the neuter gender, but allows 
normal feminine aristocratic names (Chapter IV). Many of these names are in 
Sanskrit, though there is no universal rule about it. 


In the case of place names and family names also the normal indigenous 
Malayalam terms are often Sanskritized in literature, especially the 
Sandes' akavya-s. The distortions are so great that often it is difficult to identify 
them. The place names normally consist of two parts, each part is translated into 
Sanskrit separately. The second part is usually a general term like kat a, ‘forest’, 
kulam ‘tank’ kunn ‘hill, para ‘rock’, palli, ‘temple’ etc. kat @ may be Sanskritized 
into vanam, kananam, aranyam. Thus navaranya can stand for Putuvana or 
Putumana or Putukkata Perumanam may be Sanskritized into Mahatavi or 
Mahagrha. Some specimen terms are given below, the list is by no means 
exhaustive. 


Tiruvanantapuram tirendaram Syananduram. 
Kollam Kolambam 
Venmatanat bimbalt 
Vaikkam Vyaghra (pur ) 
Kochi gosrt 

(All these are based on sound similarity) 
Trecemmaram Raktasakht 
Otanata Ingudt bhuvibhaga 
Annakara S'vetacchadatata _sitagarutttram 
flavallt abhinavalata 
Itappalli madhyamavihara 
Aluvay : Asvatthavaktraksetra 
Kat atturutta sindhudvi pam 
Mutalar Vasutatimahavahint 

(The names based on meaning) 

Porkkalam ranakhala 
Ampalappul a ambaranadt 
Tiruvaricikkulam Tiru-aficai-kkalam (in 
Periyapuranam), anjanakhalapuri (in 


Kokilasandesa) and Paricaranga (in Bhramarasandesa) 
Kolikkota (from Koyil-kota Kukkutakroda 


Kotunnalliir (Kotum-Kali-yur?) Kotilin gapuram 
Kat attanat a Ghat otkacanat a Bhaimtrajyam 
Tnppunittura Poru-nai-ttura Purnattrayt 


Kunavay Gunaka 
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Guruvayiir Kuruvaiyir —_ (Kokasandesa) 
Gurupavanapura, Vatalaya etc. 

Ciramelkkat a Seturdhvakananan 

Etakkata madhyatave 

Perumpatappa Balayaksont 


Sometimes there is ambiguity and confusion: Sangamagrama can be 
kutallur or Kutalmanikyam; jayantamangalam can be Cennamangalam or 
Cennas; § ukapura can be Cowara or Kilikkurissimn galam. 


Among family names also this tendency is prominent: 


status. 


Plantol Panasandolita 
Kelallur Keralasadgrama 
Putumana Niltanagrha 
Meppattur Upannavagrama 


The euphemistic tendency of Sanskritization came to the fore-front in 
the case of community names; each community wanted a Sanskritized name for 


Cakktyar 
Miuttata 
Pisaroti 
Variyar 
Nambiyar 


5 sre Gane te 


> 


Slaghya (vak) 

Sivadvija 

Vaisnava, Pisaraka and Bhattaraka 
malakara, Paras'ava, Varija 
mardangika, Panivada 


In the middle ages the fashion for Sanskrit terms produced many 
aspirated Sanskrit like forms from pure Malayalam terms. 


Kotti 
polan 
eppan 

val al 
virmmittam 
appan 
accan 


’ makan 


ti vet ti 

murca 

otta 

takkul a 
ilippan 

kali (ppa) 
cekkarikkuka 


VVV VV VV VeV. VIVE Vevey 


gosthi 

bhosan, bhoskan, bhosk 
ebhyan 

vasal 

bimbistham 

apphan 

acchan 

mahan 

dhi vatti 

murccha 

ottha, ‘hole’, ‘sharpness’ 
saksa ‘bolt of door’ 
ibibhyan 

kalabham 

Sekharikkuka 
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torttu (munda) > — dhimartu mundo (humorous use) © 
drutagati (Skt.) oe dhrtagati (super Sanskritization) 
avalati > avaladhi 


Even in Sanskrit some aspiration for emphasis is found in words like 
prathama (pra + tama). 


Attraction for Sanskrit words naturally resulted in many irregular, _ 
analogical forms which are not grammatically correct; but Malayalam accepted 
these sanctioned by usage. 


ahovrtti _ for aharvrtti 
rastviyam for rastriyam 
samuhyam for samithikam 
vyavasayika for vatyavasayika 


A tendency to use the adjective for the abstract noun is found in 
Malayalam, Tamil etc. Thus madhuram is used for madhuryam (sweetness). 
‘kappikku madhuram pora’ is the normal usage; kappikku ma@dhuryam pora’ 
seems artificial. Words like végam, are used as abstract noun, Tamil uses 
svatantram for Svatantrayam,; in this case Malayalan: does not follow Tamil. 


sahayam - ‘help’ (for Sahayyam) 
kstnam - (for kstnata) : 
adhyaksam (for adhyaksata) 


_ Smeram in the sense of ‘smile’; in Sanskrit, it is an adjective ‘smiling’. 
madhurasméram corifinannane — (Venmani) 


vyagram for vyagrata. 
mandam for mandata mandam ennniye 
visamam for vaisamya, ‘difficulty’. 


All such words are also used in the strict Sanskrit meaning also. 


On the other hand sometimes the abstract noun is used as an adjective. 
e.g. 
gauravamayi cintikkauka 
sraddhayayi pathikkuka 
saukaryamayirunnu dhyanikkuka. 
There are some instances of repeating synonyms either for emphasis or 
due to ignorance. 
alpa svalpam, ‘very littie’ (Gundert) 
lavalesam, ‘a bit’ 
("dayayoru lavales'am pdlum illatta deSam" Natuvatta Acchan Nambutin). 
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8. SANSKRIT IN MODERN MALAYALAM 


Modern Malayalam literature allows the use of several Sanskrit words 
and phrases, besides Sanskrit stems with Malayalam inflections. 


a) Indeclinables (used adverbially) 


atra anantaram iddhatopam 
tatra anaratam iddhamodam 
iha anudinam nirupamam 
sada pratidinam muktasankam 
sarvada atyantam nissankam 
vrtha nirantaram avirmodam 
atha yathocitam parasparam 
tada yathestam anyonyam 
tadanim yathavidhi sarabhasam 
adhuna sasukham alaghu 
asu sasantosam ahoratram 
pura sadayam santatam 
sadaram satatam sabhayam 
sapadi sasankam samprati 
satrapam sahasa vitasankam 
evam vitabhayam iti 
jatas'ankam ciram jatahladam 
ctrat nunam jatamodam 
punah jataharsam katham 
vi ta@yasam bata nisphalam 
hanta nirakulam kastam 
$ankahinam nana unnidram 
adya nirmaryadam jhatiti 
nistandram . 
b) Nouns with declensional suffixes 
1. kramena muda 
vegena krpaya 
manasa Saktya 
vaca sukhena 
karmana duhkhena 
bhaktya balena 
2. tava, te aham 
mama, me tvam 
3. manase manasi 
murdhani sami pe 
agre citte 
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guhayam kale 
adau 


c) Long Sanskrit compounds with Malayalam ending: 


i, vandanam sanatananuksanavikasvara- 
sundarapraparicadikandamam prabhavamel! (G) 


ii. $Gntarm ambaram nidaghosmalasvapnakrantam 
tantam arabdhaklesaromantham mama svantam (G) 
(This is also Sanskrit) 


—" 
pe 


lil. @ vatapotaparidhitasuradrujata- 


sunotthanirmalasaragaparagapali (G) 


‘avalokippu sanatanacatula- 
pranaspandanavitatavilasam’ 
... manusya duruhamahapan- 
nahavicitraccantam’ (N.V.) 


“enikky-rasam atyasannodayavikaraviplavadrsyannal 
agadhahrdayahradamathanotthitasaundaryapratibhasannal 
; (Itasseri) 


“ganalapanakalabhiisanakankana-rinkhana- 
navavasanonmadamarmaranarmaparabhava- 
paribhavapar thasakasayitaparivaham 
ceviyil culi kuttiyat afihuparannu-matannunnu 

(Kakkat) 


When the need arose for coining new technical and administrative terms, 
Malayalam had to depend heavily on the Sanskrit language. This is the case in 
most of the other Indian languages like Hindi, Bengali, Telugu and Kannada. A 
sort of uniformity in technical terms could be evolved by using the Sanskrit terms, 
either already existing or newly coined. Only Tamil, with its limited phonemes, 
resisted loan-words from Sanskrit, as far as possible. 


Pacca Malayalam: 


In the first half of the twentieth century there were some writers who 
made some experiments at writing in pure Malayalam, eschewing all Sanskrit 
words. Kunnikuttan Thampuran and Kundur Narayana Menon, who were 
successful in this attempt, were not purists, but staunch lovers of Sanskrit; 
Thampuran translated the whole of the Mahabharatam within three years and 
Narayana Menon translated many works of Kalidasa into Malayalam. Nalla- 
bhasa by Thampuran gave the lead in this experiement. 


"Oru nallaru cerumpol 
Oru nallarum ettinal" 
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Narayana Menon wrote four poems (Nalu Bhasakavyannal) in this style. 


" Pullanenikku patayalikal:nin kat akkan- 
tallanu ténmoli tatuttituvan herukkam 
tellakayal kaniviyannu tunakkanam ni - 
yallaykil @nnalakal tan pani pennal ceyyum" 


Appan Tampuran tried it in prose; the first chapter of his novel Bhutaraya 
is in this language to some extent. The movement did not take roots in 
Malayalam, because it was felt that pure Malayalam, eschewing all Sanskrit 
words, is also an artificial one. Even people in everyday life do use Sanskrit words 
like nakham and mukham. And those who successfully made some attempts 
were also staunch advocates of Sanskrit. 


Sanskrit in ordinary colloquial language 


Many of the common Sanskrit words, especially the stems, are known to 
the ordinary people. They do not distinguish between Sanskritic terms and pure 
Malayalam terms; nakham and mukham are as familiar as kanna and mukka. 
Indeclinables like sada, anantaram yathestam, pratyksam, sadayam and 
s@daram are in common usage. Even some words with Sanskrit declensional 
suffixes like kramena, kale etc., not uncommon. So also simple compounds. 
Compounds mixing Sanskrit and Malayalam like maninadam parapuccham, 
atisthanam and buddhikirma (ta) are not unfamiliar. Sanskrit is respected by 
all sections of people and is not considered as a rival to the mothertongue 
Malayalam. 


Sanskrit Tadbhava forms taken directly or through Prakrits and Pali 
continue to be used, but no new Tadbhava forms are created. Modern 
Malayalam, both literary and colloquial, does not use Sanskritized indigenous 
words at all. And as far as Sanskrit Tatsama words are concerned, there is no 
limit. The late Mahakavi Vallathol once remarked that for «ee language, 
Sanskrit is more important than even English. 
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1. Introduction 


Computational linguistics or natural language processing (NLP) isa field 
which ought to be naturally close to linguistics. However the association of past 
two decades shows that results from linguistics have not always been usable by 
computational linguistics. 


Aim of this paper is to look at the goals and methods of computational 
linguistics and see how they differ from linguistics. It should help us in under- 
standing why results from linguistics have not been usable by work in computa- 
tional linguistics. Such an understanding can help avoid disappointment, at 
the very least, when results from one are not applicable to the other. The 
understanding can also be used to reorient work in linguistics, if we so desire, to 
make it more applicable to computational linguistics. 


We will also look at the two fields regarding relative emphases they place 
on important questions, and identify the boundaries within which they explore 
solutions. All this determines the problems that a field addresses and the 
methodology it uses in solving them. We will also see the differences in terminol- 
ogy in the two fields: When the same term is used differently, sometimes it creates 
utter confusion in communication. 


There are several sub-fields within linguistics, each with its own goals and 
methods. While comparing computational linguistics with linguistics, we will 
primarily be focussing on two major sub-fields: Generative Linguistics and, what 
we call, Analytical Linguistics. The former sub-field which has come to dominate 
linguistics today is as defined by Chomsky over the years from transformational 
grammar to Government and Binding (Chomsky (1981)) and Barriers 
(Chomsky (1986)). Its focus is on universal grammars. It is discussed in detail in 
Section 3. The term analytical linguistics is used here to refer to that activity in 
linguistics which is concerned with systematization and cataloging of language 
phenomena and data. It focusses on studying language phenomena, identifica- 
tion of generalizations and writing of grammars for different languages. Section 
5 discusses the issues in more detail. Both these have important contributions 
to make to computational linguistics. 
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2. Computational Linguistics: Goals and Motivations 


Goal of computational linguistics is to build computational models or 
theories of natural language (NL) production, comprehension, acquisition etc. 
Computational linguistics focusses on NL as a means of communication. Ac- 
cordingly, this aspect is given primary importance while building the theories. 


Theories in computational linguistics should be such that they can be 
used by computers to process NL (where processing might involve production, 
comprehension etc. of NL sentences). There are several aspects to it. First, the 
theory should be effective, in other words, one should be able to design proce- 
dures that use the theory in performing the desired task. Second, the theory 
should be precise and detailed. One should be able to take it and build a 
computer model for it. Third, the theory should be efficient, in other words, its 
use should not require excessive amount of time or computing resources. 


Motivations for work on computational linguistics come from two direc- 
tions. First, there is the technological motivation of building intelligent compater 
systems such as machine translation systems, natural language interfaces to 
databases, man-machine interfaces in general, speech understanding system, 
text analysis and understanding systems, computer aided instruction, systems 
that read and understand printed or handwritten text etc. Second, there is a 
cognitive and linguistic motivation to gain a better insight into how humans 
communicate using NL. 


3. Comparison with Generative Linguistics 


There are differences between the goals and methods of computational 
linguistics and those of generative paradigm in linguistics. An understanding of 
the differences is necessary if meaningful interaction is to take place between 
the two disciplines. | 


Goal of the generative enterprise is to characterize the initial state of 
knowledge of language ("abstract innate mechanisms") that allows ahuman child 
to acquire grammar for a language because of his or her intimate association 
with a speech community. Since the child is capable of learning any language 
depending solely on the association, the innate mechanism is independent of 
any particular language. The focus of research is on universal grammar. This 
research is pursued to the exclusion of research on background knowledge and 
other cognitive abilities and factors. In fact Chomsky argues forcefully for the 
autonomy of syntax, and stresses that the object of language study is grammar 
and not those components which relate to other cognitive aspects, their relation- 
ship with language not withstanding. _ 


There are two major consequences of the above position that are impor- 
tant to us here. They are described in the next two sections. 


3.1 Notion of Grammaticality 


In the generative enterprise, language is not studied from the point of 
view of communication; the emphasis is on the notion of grammaticality, namely, 
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what native speakers consider to be grammatical. As a result, semantics (assign- 
ment of meaning to sentences) and pragmatics (purpose of utterance) take a 
back seat. According to Shieber (1988), generative linguists are only concerned 
with three aspects of meaning: theta role assignment, quantifiers and binding 
and anaphora. Issues relating to word sense disambiguation, structural am- 
biguity, finding referents of generalized anaphora, relation between modifier- 
modificand, tense and time, type token distinction, discourse analysis, etc. are 
ignored. Very little attention is paid to representation of meaning. Where 
generative linguistics deals with meaning, it is to the extent it impinges on 
grammaticality. 


In contrast to the above, semantics and pragmatics are extremely impor- 
tant to computational linguistics. In fact, it can be said that now its focus has 
moved from syntax to semantics. All this is a direct result of its goal of modeling 
language for communication. The technological’ motivations also require that 
the meaning or purpose of an utterance be extracted, represented, and used. 


3.2 Search for Universals 


The emphasis in generative enterprise is not on writing of grammars for 
any particular language but on the search for universals. Most of the research 
effort is spent in taking a current set of universals as proposed by Chomsky (such 
as in Transformational Grammar, Government and Binding) and showing how 
they work or do not work for various languages. A fairly standard set of language 
phenomena are taken and the universals posited by the theory are shown to 
explain them. Dasgupta (1991) argues how several different grammar for- 
malisms can explain the given phenomena, and it is wrong to talk in terms of 
"the" grammar or universal grammar. It has been argued by Patnaik and his 
group (see Geetha (1985) and Jain (1990)), that in trying to explain Indian 
languages by the current set of universals (in GB), several natural notions are. 
not made use of, while unnatural notions are introduced. 


The more important practical consequence of the search for universals 
has been the neglect of writing of grammars. It has even been argued that 
the goal of generative enterprise is the study of grammars for languages, not the 
languages themselves. This is in contrast to the requirements of computational 
linguistics, which requires that grammars for particular languages be written. 


3.3 Computational Grammar 


. Inspite ofall the differences in goals and assumptions between generative 
linguistics and computational linguistics, there is agreement regarding precision 
in method and use of formal theory. In either of the two fields, sentences can be 
derived by applying the grammar rules mechanically. In this, they both differ 
from earlier grammars like pedagogical grammars which were non-formal an 
were to be used by a human being possibly a language learner. 


The above is a major similarity in methods between generative linguistics 
and computational linguistics. The difference which is minor compared to the 
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similarity, is regarding computational nature of the formal theori¢s. Usually, 
generative grammar for a language does not pay attention to the actual process- 
ing of sentences using the theory. As a result, theories developed in generative 
linguistics can often not be taken and computed with. Thus, besides being formal 
and precise, the theories must also be computational. The issues of effectiveness 
and efficiency pertaining to computation have already been mentioned earlier. 


3.4 Engineering Linguistics 


Besides the differences regarding notion of grammaticality, search for 
universals, and computational aspects there is a very major difference in the 
practise of generative linguistics and computational linguistics. This difference 
can be termed as ‘Engineering linguistics’ (Bharati et al., 1990c). 


Computational linguistics has a large number of direct applications. The 
theory developed in computational linguistics is used for building computer 
systems that process (e.g., understand, generate, acquire) NL. This brings about 
an extensive network that is constantly testing theories and providing feedback. 
Contrast this with generative linguistics which has no direct application (unlike 
other sub-disciplines of linguistics like socio-linguistics, pedagogical grammars, 
etc.) 

Building systems introduces its own requirements, Which affect among 
other things the theory used in building them. First, a working system requires 
complete detail, nothing can be waived or wished away. This serves to test the 
theory thoroughly because difficult problems sometimes relegated to details 
confront us when we try to build a system. Examples of such details often left 
unspecified in linguistic theories are choice of features, a detailed lexicon, world 
knowledge, etc. 


A system forces us to deal with problems which might have been set aside 
by the field to be dealt with later. (Here, a field recognizes the problem to be 
difficult, but decides to postpone looking at it. In the previous paragraph, a field 
calls a difficult problem as detail, and pushes it to the background.) For example, 
a system for question answering will have to deal with pragmatics, it cannot chose 
to deal with syntax or semantics alone. Similarly, such a system may be forced 
to deal with sentence as well as discourse. Crossing the level boundaries and 
dealing with hitherto ignored problems produces new ways of segmenting the 
problem. At times, it produces adhoc solutions. They are all precursors to a new 
theory. 


On the other hand, there are occasions when a well developed theory is 
bypassed in a system because the phenomenon being explained by the theory is 
not of much interest. For example, most machine translation systems bypass 
morphology (by doing table lookup on endings) because derivation of word 
meaning is not very important there, at the present state of development. 


The 80-20 rule also comes into the picture when one tries to have a 
"reasonable" grammar for a system. This rule states that 20 percent of the 
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grammar covers 80 percent of the language. When one starts with a grammar 
for 80 percent language and tries to cover the remaining 20 percent of language, 
a several fold increase in grammar size takes place. This happens with the best 
of theories. It is a reminder that the world is not as ordered as the theories would 
like them to be. | 


Even in the best of domains like physics, when a kernel theory which is 
simple, elegant and universal (e.g., Newtonian mechanics) is put to real life 
problems, it results in development of a large body of knowledge called en- 
gineering theory. This knowledge deals with special situations, uses approxima- 
tions, incorporates standards, and identifies methodologies for practice of the 
theory. It should come as no surprise therefore, if in a complex domain such as 
NL, the application of a theory might lead to’even a major modification of the 
theory itself. For example, when the system being built is large and complex as 
most NLP systems are, it has implications for theory as well as methodology. 


Modularity is a desirable property of large systems. It implies that the 
system can be divided into several parts in such a manner that the interaction 
between parts is minimal and clearly specified. This is very important, for 
example, when large numbers of people are to work as a team in developing the 
system. The implication for the grammar model is that it should be such that 
several people can work cooperatively in writing a grammar in it. 


Extensibility is one of the most important desirable properties of a large 
system. It means that the system can be extended or changed bit by bit. There 
are two reasons. First, a large real life system has to keep changing to satisfy 
changing requirements. It will soon become useless if the system cannot be 
modified. Second and more importantly, large systems are not built as finished 
systems in first shot. They are built in stages from simple to complex. Such a 
phased construction is possible only if the system built in each phase is extensible. 


Extensibility applied to grammars means that when the lexicon is aug- 
mented or a new language phenomenon is sought to be covered, it does not lead 
to extensive rewriting of the grammar. 


A system will invariably be faced with situations in which it will fail to 
perform the tasks it has been designed for. Dealing with failures, therefore, must 
be part of system design. There are several aspects to it. When a system detects 
that it cannot deal with the NL related task, it must communicate it to the user. 
The user can then rephrase his request in another manner which the system 
might be able to handle. Such communications also serves to educate the user 
about the limitations of the system, so that in future, he might learn to avoid 
them. The latter implies that for the system to appear friendly,it might be better 
to avoid handling those NL phenomena for which there are no adequate solu- 
tions. Otherwise it will be difficult for the user to keep track of the limitations. 


The system must also provide sufficient feedback to the system designers 
(which includes the grammar writers) regarding its failures. It can help them 
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detect problems in their design (in procedures or grammars) and thus help fix 
them (or debug them), if possible. Experience with building large systems 
indicates that debugging is an important activity both while building the system 
and after it starts getting used. This implies for the grammar and grammar 
writing, that the grammar should be so designed that errors and problems can 
be identified easily. Specialized programming tools are usually necessary to 
assist in debugging (Srinivas, 1991). . 


Graceful degradation is another desirable property of large systems. 
When the user requests tasks that approach the limits of the capabilities of the 
system, the deterioration in system response should be slow. In other words, 
when a request is given that the system cannot handle properly, it must still 
respond with partial information; and when more difficult requests are made, 
the answer gets progressively worse. 3 


Finally the system should be tolerant of user errors. In case of NL 
interfaces (where NL is being used to facilitate communication with the com- 
puter), such errors might pertain to spellings, sentence constructions, agreement 
rules etc. Correction by the system should be implicit without prompting it to 
the user. Other kinds of errors pertaining to misconceptions ought to be detected 
and corrected explicitly. 


3.5 Benefits to Generative Linguistics 


Work on computational models can bring immense benefits to theory- 
making in generative linguistics. Computers can be used to simulate existing 
theories in generative linguistics. This can be used to test them against large 
amounts of data such as corpora of sentences. Once a theory has been imple- 
mented on the computer, it is relatively easy to try out changes and new 
variations. It is also possible to test the theory against data for several languages. 
Thus, the machine makes it possible for the first time to do realistic, large scale 
experiments with linguistic theories (Hausser, 1989). 


4. Some Differences in Terminology 


‘When the same term are used differently by two fields, it creates 
problems in inter-communication between them. There are several examples of 
such differences between linguistics and computational linguistics. : 


One example, namely ‘anaphora’, has already been mentioned earlier. 
In generative linguistics ‘anaphora’ refers to primarily reflexives and reciprocals, 
whereas in computational linguistics it also refers to general pronouns, definite 
noun phrases, etc. Thus, anaphora resolution in generative linguistics means 
finding the antecedent of reflexives and reciprocals in a sentence; whereas in 
computational iinguistics it means finding referents of reflexives, reciprocals, 
pronouns. definite noun phrases, etc. in a discourse which may Consist of more 
than a single sentence. For example, the phrase "the boy with a green cap" will 
be called an anaphor in computational linguistics and finding its referent involves 
discourse analysis to identify the unique individual that is referred to by the 
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phrase. (Note that the referent not only depends on the preceding discourse but 
also on whether the identification is being done for the speaker of the listener.) 


Our feeling is that the above difference is a consequence of the current 
scope of generative linguistics in dealing only with isolated sentences as opposed 
— to discourse. 


According to Shieber (1988), the confusion in terminology is more 
fundamental than just a term here or a term there. There are systematic 
differences in meanings of terms where even levels are mixed. Fig. 1 shows terms 
used in generative linguistics as compared to other disciplines (Shieber (1988)). 


Generative Example Other Ph ysics Example 
Linguistics Disciplines 


theory* 
(principles) 


universals meta-theory space-time are con- 


tinuous 


formalism grammar form-. | formalism 


alism (GB) 
Grammar for 
Hindi (GB gra- 
mmar parametr- 
ized for Hindi) 


real life of — analysis of a real life 
problem sentence problem 


*focus of research 


mathematical appa 
ratus (calculus) 


Newton’s laws of 
motion 


analysis theory* 


trajectory a thrown 
ball 


Fig. 1: Use of some terms in generative linguistics 


The term "theory" is-used differently in generative linguistics and com- 
putational linguistics. What is called theory in generative linguistics, would be 
called meta-theory in computational linguistics and other disciplines. (Meta- 
theoretical questions are often relegated to background in other disciplines with 
little or no discussion taking place on them.) On the other hand what is called 
theory in computational linguistics (e.g., a computational grammar for Telugu) 
would be called as analysis by generative linguistics. Clearly, workers from the 
two fields must be made aware of this important difference in meaning. 


In a well established field, most important body of its knowledge is at 
level 3 (theory). For example in classical physics, the Newton’s laws of motion 
are at level 3. Formalism is fairly standard, and once established is seldom 
worked upon. Level 1 is rarely discussed, if ever. One can see a similar situation 
with quantum physics. 


Now if generative linguistics is well established as a discipline, its focus 
of research should move to level 3 in preparing detailed grammars for particular 
languages. 
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5. Analytical Linguistics 
Considering the above differences, one might conclude that computa- 
tional linguistics must proceed independently of linguistics. However, an inde- 
pendent effort would be wasteful and self defeating. Linguistics has a large 
amount of useful information collected in the form of precise rules. The only 
problem is that this information is often wrapped up in formidable packaging. 
So this packaging needs to be unwrapped (Nirenberg (1987)). According to 
Shieber (1988) it is from level 3 in Fig. 1, we should expect the greatest benefit 
to computational linguistics. One should be able to take the grammar for parti- 
cular languages and obtain the rules without necessarily borrowing the grammar 
formalism. This activity comes under what we had termed as analytical linguis- 
tics. The rules can then be expressed in a suitable computational formalism. 


When we consider Indian languages, we find a great paucity of well 
organized language data. In contrast, for English a wealth of data is available in 
the form of lexicons, dictionaries, corpora of various kinds. Much of this data 
has been available for several decades, even before the generative paradigm took 
roots. In fact, it can be argued that it is important to prepare "theory" free 
language data/knowledge base. No data is really theory free. What we mean by 
the term here is that data which would be needed by any of the modern grammar 
formalisms. Such data would assume the basic lexical categories, basic set of 
syntactic features, but little else. Whatever data of this kind is available for Indian 
languages is buried in descriptive grammars. Such data should be prepared with 
computation in mind, and specifically for the task of parsing or meaning 
representation. The major issue in the above task is resolving ambiguity. 


Some of the "theory" free data can be generated afresh. But hopefully a 
large amount would come from descriptive grammars. This does not mean, 
however, that data would be directly available. Effort will have to be put in sifting 
through the descriptive grammars, picking up data and suitably presenting it so 
that it can be incorporated in actual computational grammars. This sifting would 
be a major activity in analytical linguistics. 


6. Conclusion 

In this paper, we have tried to identify the differences between goals and 
methods of computational linguistics and linguistics. Such an understanding is 
necessary if we want to bring the two fields closer together. Finally, there is a 
great need for analytical linguistic work, particularly for Indian languages. 
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CASE IN GOURI 


J.C. SHARMA 
CIIL, Mysore 


According to 1961 Census, Gojri is spoken by 3,30,485 people in Jammu 
and Kasmir and besides by Gujjar nomads in Himachal Pradesh, Uttar Pradesh, 
Madya Pradesh and Pakistan ruled Kashmir. This is an Indo-Aryan language 
and according to Grierson it is closely connected with the Mewati dialect of 
Rajasthani. This study is based on the data collected from Suran Valley areas of 
Poonch district. 


Cases mark the relationship between the nominal and verbal part of the 
sentence. Since all languages have nominal and verbal forms there has to be 
case functions in all the languages, but there is no agreement of scholars as to 
the notion of case. One view holds case as the relation of nominal with the 
predicate and other view considers the relationship of nominal with other word 
categories. Panini and Fillmore are of the first view and Guru and other 
structuralists are of the second view. Guru could accommodate genitive as case 
relation but for Panini it was not. In languages case relationship is realised either 
overtly by inflection suffixes, preposition and post positions or covertly without 
any case form, word order denoting the case relationships. There is hardly any 
one to one correspondence between case functions and case form as-may be 
seen from Panini’s distinction of Karka@s and Vibhakti. One Vibhakti in Sanskrit 
could be used for more than one case function or vice versa. In Gojri also we 
find one case is realised with more than one case marker and also a single case 
marker used in more than one case. Before we describe the case relations the 
Gojri nominal form is worth mentioning. 


Gojri nominals (nouns, pronouns etc.) mainly have direct, oblique, 
vocative (only nouns) forms in two numbers; singular and plural. All the oblique 
forms of nominals can take post positions, except first and second person 
pronouns which have direct, ergative and oblique forms. Oblique forms of first 
and second person pronouns take genitive, inflected further for gender, number 
and oblique forms. Many post positions occur with the first and second person 
pronoun which already has genitive {-r-} in oblique form. In all the nominals 
{a } is used for the oblique plural form irrespective of the gender and @ and 
{a} suffixes are used for singular oblique form; {a} occurs in place of the 
masculine singular {o} of the direct form and in other nouns the form in oblique 
singular remains the same as in direct. In the language case relations are shown 
both by direct forms and as well as by oblique forms followed by post position. 
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A few examples of direct form used in various cases 

Forms in its direct form-denote the surface structure subject as well as 
object and also show various case relationships such as agentive, objective, 
locative, e.g. 


Agent koro dorE ‘Horse runs’ 
hi tInna dekhu I see you 
ga carE The cow grazes 
Objective mE latero pagryo I caught the robber 
Us nE kam klyo _ He did the work 
geranE tu ni dekhyo Boy did not see you 
mewo tattho ‘The fruit fell’ 
gero tattho _ ‘The boy fell’ 
Experiencer gero kabar geyo’ The boy got afraid 


Instrument wo pakherii na patthar marE ‘He hits the birds with the stone’. 


Locative wo buta ri cha sutto E ‘He is sleeping under the shadow of the 


> 


tree. 


Time Sawan ayo ‘The month of Sawan came’. 


1. Agentive: 


Agentive case denotes the actual performer of the action or which 
controls the action. The nominals are obligatorily animate for this case and the 
verbal form will be constituted of either motion verbs or transitive verbs. This 
case may be denoted by the direct form of the nominal as well as by the oblique 

forms of the nominal followed bynE ~ nE, na~ na, du, kolu. nE ~ nE postposi- 
tion occur after oblique form of nominals when the verb is transitive inflected 
for perfective participle and the agentive occurs as subject. Examples are: 


gera nE kam klyo ‘The boy did the work’ 
Us nE hi balayo ; ‘He called me’ 
ham nE gero maryo ‘We beat the boy’ 


_ Besides ergative form of the first and second person pronoun singular 
are used for agentive case relation in the same way as above: example are; 


mE turo khado I ate the bread 
mE ti balayo I called you 
tE kam Klyo You did the work 


The other postpositions occur in certain other verbal inflections and 
constructions. 7 
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{na ~ na} is used with the infinitival predicate. A few examples are: 


Minna jano E ‘T have to go’ 
gera na kam kemo E ‘The boy has to work’ 


Agentive is also realised by {di} and {kolii } postpositions in passive 
constructions of transitive verb in which the object shows the concordance with 
the verb. (di) occurs with the passive construction of single object of transitive 
verb and {kolu } occurs with the ditransitive verb in which there has to be a 
beneficiary i.e., in dative case. Examples are; 


mera du roti khadi gai 

‘The bread was eaten by me’ 

Us du katab pani jyE 

‘The book is read by him’ 

Sarkar kolu goribana pEsa dittajy@ - 

‘The money is given to the poor by the government’ 


In the last sentence it is the source agent. Besides in the causative 
sentences there are more than one agent at the surface level and thus causative 
sentences are complex sentences in the language. At the most there can be three 
agents realised as Instigator (one of these is always the subject at the surface 
level) occurring in the direct form of the nominal or with {nE ~ nE} postposition 
if perfective and the real agent is realised by {na ~ na} postpositions in both 
direct as well as indirect causative sentences. The intermediate agent occurring 
only in the indirect causative sentences and realised by {ko/u } postposition and 
this postposition also occurs in case of real agent of the direct causative of 
ditransitive verb. Examples are: 


wo mInna par cakawE 

‘He causes me to carry the load’ 

wo mInna tera kolu par cakwawE 

‘He causes you to make me carry the load’ 
hu sayra kolu resma na katab dawaU 

‘I cause Sayra to give book to Resma’ 


2. Comitative: 


This relationship is very much similar to the agentive relationship with 
the verbs as far as the performance of the action is concerned, but the nominal 
form in this case is subordinate to the agentive occurring as subject. In the 
language this case is realised with {nal } or {sang} postpositions after the human 
nouns. In the language the focus is on the agentive subject but more social 
prestige is denoted by the nominal occurring with Comitative relationship. 
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Examples are: 


wo mera nal bEtho tho 

‘He was sitting with me’ 

gero gen nal ayo 

‘The boy came with the girl’ 
hu gera sang geyo 

‘I went with the boy’ 

gen gera nal jld karE 

‘The girl quarrels with the boy’ 
fEznE Sayra nal bya kIyo 
‘Faiz married Sayra’ 


These sentences cannot be equated with the sentences such as in which 
two nominals have equal status where conjunction is possible. For example in 
the foliowing sentences the order of nouns can be changed without any change 
in meaning and the last one is ambiguous also. 


wo dE hu bEtha tha ‘He and I were sitting’ 
geri dE gera jld karé ‘Boy and girl quarrel’ 
fEz dE Sayra nE bya kIyo ‘Faiz and Sayra married’ 


3. Objective 


When in the construction, a particular thing is desired/produced/ 
received by the agent of the action or the result of the action or on whom the 
action takes place, that is the object and the relationship is the objective. In the 
Gojri languagé this relation may be shown by the direct form of the noun as well 
as by the oblique forms of nominal followed by {na~ na} postposition. This 
postposition occurs with the animate nouns and in non perfective participle form 
of the transitive verb, The sentences with the agentive as well as objective case 
relation will have obigatorily transitive verbs. In the transitive as well as ditran- 
sitive sentences it will always occur as direct object. Objective occurring as 
subject will always be in direct form of the nominals and, in that case, animate 
nouns will show the patient relationship. Objective of transitive verbs in perfec- 
tive participle verbal form will also be always in direct form. Examples are: 


ham tam na dekha “We see you’ 
wo pakherU na mar reyo E 
‘He is killing the bird’ 

us gera na balao ‘Call that boy’ 


pattar trua buta nalu tE geyae 
‘The leaves have fallen from three trees’ 
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4. Instrument: 


Instrument denotes the means to do the action by the agent. In the case 
of instrument there is always the agent which may be deleted at the surface level 
of the construction. This case is mostly marked by {nal} postposition and it is 
also optionally deleted so marked by direct form with some verbs. This {nal} 
would always occur with the inanimate nouns and the verbs will mostly be 
transitive. It also takes object obligatorily. Examples are: 


mE y) sar cakii nalkutryo 

‘I cut this vegetable with the knife’ 
ham nE Us ro pai satinalmaryo 
‘we beat his brother with stick’ 

wo pakhnu_ na patthar marE lago wo 
‘He ts hitting the bird with stone’ 


But the conveyance used to reach the goal or place in the motion verbs 
which are intransitive also denotes the instrumental because conveyance or 
passage is the means to complete the action of reaching a place or destination. 
And with such verbs this case is realised by {ma} postposition. Examples are: 


ham gaddi ma aya ‘We came by bus’ . 
wo wai jajma pacyo ‘He reached by air’. 


Instrumental case also denotes the reason or cause of the result of the 
action as this cause relation does not contrast with the instrument of means. This 
relation is marked by {di} and {na/} occurring after the inanimate as well as 
animate nominals and other case relations occurring with these intransitive verbs 
are experiencer or objective. Examples are: 


[IOV] meri waja nal kol tho ‘The fight was due to me’ 

[IOVi] pekam rE nal kothatE geya 

‘Houses collapsed due to earthquake’ . 

[IOVi] tafan nal kIsti dub gét ‘The boats drowned due to storm’ 
[IOVi] nokari waja du taklif ho ga 

‘There was trouble because of the servant’ 


It could also have the experiencer case in the above sentences. 


{lOVi] nokar ri waja du minna taklif ho gat ‘ 
I had trouble because of the servant’ 


5. Experiencer: 


It is the case of the animate noun denoting the mental or physical state 
in relation to the predicate. This always occurs as subject in the language and 
the other nominal with this case will be the complement in the sentence. 
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Experiencer case is marked by case suffixes {na} and {ma} occuring after the 
animate nouns or parts of the body. 


mera khabba pas na dard E 

‘I have pain in my left side’ 
Us ra sIrna dard E 

‘He has headache’ 

mera pet ma har a gai 

‘There is pain in my stomach’ 
tInna psttoE ‘You know 


Experiencer can also take object with certain verbs/ lor/‘want’/mll/: meet’ 
For example; 


us na kuj rapala loré ‘He wants some money’ 


6. Possessive: 


In this language the, nominal has possessive relation with the predicate. 
There are two kinds of possession, inalienable and alienable marked by different 
postpositions. 


i) Inalienable possession is that which cannot be exchanged and which 
refers sometimes to the quality of the noun which possesses. The possessor is 
always animate nominal and occurs with {na} postposition and the possessed 
noun is in object relation and occurs as complement of the predicate. These 
objects are either body parts or kinship nouns. Examples are: 


dand na do sIng we” ‘The bullock has two horns’ 
minna ek gero E ‘I have a son’ | 
Us na tabri ni ‘He does not have wife’ 


When it mentions about the property of an inanimate noun, this relation 
is realised by {ma} postposition and it overlaps with the locative relation. 


am ma arik wE ‘There is a stone in the mango’ 


ii) Alienable possesion is the possession of a thing which can be ex- 
changed or sold. Nominal possessors are always human and will occur with {kol } 
or {kolE} postposition and here also the possessed noun will occur as object 
complement and can be inanimate as well as animate. Examples are: 


mera kol kotho ni ‘I donot have a house’ 
Us kol jiwi E ‘He has land’ 

mera kol/kolE dand E ‘I have a bullock’ 

fEz kol/kolE ek mEs thi ‘Faiz had a buffalo’ 
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iii) Besides possession is also marked by genitive postposition {r~ n ~ r} 
occurring after the oblique form of the nominals which possess and agree in 
gender number-case form of the following noun which is possessed at the surface 
level. Examples are: 


mero kar ‘my house’ 
teri jl wi ‘your land’ 
apno kam 3 ~ own work’ 
usTO pai ‘his brother’ 
fozal ri hatti ‘Fazal’s shop’ 


7. Dative: 


When there is the advantage or disadvantage of the result of the action 
performed, then the nominal which is the recipient of the result will be in the 
dative case. This case is denoted by postpositions such as {na} and {wastE} 
which always occur after the animate nominals. The nominals with this case 
always occur as indirect object in the sentence with a ditransitive verb. The 
occurrence of {na} and {wastE} is in complementation and occur depending 
on the verbs. The verbs which take {wastE} can also take the ablative case. This 
case with {wastE} postposition gives the subsense of purposive, but does not 
contrast with the nominals of {na} postposition. This case obligatorily occurs 
with objective case. Examples are: 


1. As the case of beneficiery: 


hit tInna mok dyu go ‘I shall give maize to you’ 
sarkar kolu garibana pEsa dltta geya 
‘The money was given to the poor by the government’ 


2. In the sense of purposive: 


ya kar mera waste E ‘This house is for me’ 

ya katab parnala waste E ‘This book is for the student’ 
mé apni tabri waste nawo geno Ilyo/kharldyo 

‘I bought/took the new ornament for my wife’ 


8. Ablative: 


This is primarily the case of dissociation or separation of something from 
the source for the fulfilment of the action. This case can occur with motion verbs, 
intransitive and ditransitive verbs. With the motion and ditransitive verbs, the 
agent occurs obligataorily, but with the intransitive verbs the subject will be in 
the objective case. In the language, there is a case suffix {u } as an alternant of 
{ di } which occurs only optionally after place nouns ending in consonants. This 
{iz } can occur after many postpositions such as innalu, kolu, hethi, wort, and 
all these denote the ablative case. 
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1. {i ~ dit} with motion verbs in which agent is obligatory and here it is 
the source-ablative. Eg., 


wo karu ayo ‘He came from home’ 
wo kar du ayo sakul du ja ‘Go from the school’ 
hu gra du palak munigo 

‘I shall return from village tomorrow’. 


2. {nal} after inanimate nouns with intransitive verb of objective case. 
Ll A 


pattar trUa buta nalu tE geya 
‘Leaves fall from three trees’ 


3. {kolii} after human nouns in the sense of source of departure of 
something. The verb will be transitive and the agent and object are 
obligatory. eg., 


wo ya katab Us kolu layo 
‘He brought this book from him’ 


4. {wart} has the same distribution as {di } with some nominals, but in 
certain cases, it cooccurs after those nouns which have raised dimen- 
sion above the earth. Eg., 


wo dakan wart ayo ‘He came from the shop’ 
bar wart chal mar ‘Jump over the fence’ 


This is also used in the meaning of path ‘sense with or without any 
postposition and with some nominals {blccu} occurs. Eg., 


ham Is Sark bIccu aya ‘We came through this road’ 
ham Is ra aya “We came by this way’ 


It is also marked by {dur} or {bar} adverbials occuring after {di} 
postposition which occurs after the nominal denoting source also. Eg., 


wo xatra du dur E ‘He is away from the danger’ 


9. Locative: 


It is the case of the place where the event or action is performed or which 
forms the base i.e., where something happens. This case is primarily denoted by 
the postpositions of location such as {wer} ‘on’ {ma} ‘in’ {heth} ‘below. And 
location sometimes also denotes goal. 


Besides, this is also denoted by the direct form of the nouns of place as 
well as their oblique form with the locative case suffix {E}. This suffix also occurs 
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with some of the postpositions to denote the locative relationship and may or 
may not be followed by other postpositions. Eg., 


mera putkare & ‘My sons are at home’. 
hu Una gera kolE geyo ‘I went to those boys’ 


Locative case can be realised with and without {ma} postposition. Nouns 
occurring optionally without {ma} can also take postposition {ma}, but locative 
which occur with {ma} cannot occur without {ma}. 


sakul a ‘Come to the school’ 

sakul maa ‘Come to the school’ 

wo apna, khet ma cale JyE tho ‘He was going to his field’ 

In daba ma baro pani eé 

‘There is lot of water in these ponds’ 

Ji wi ma ao ‘Come to the field’ 

nlkka bar maawé & ‘The children come in the garden’ 


{war} also has the same function as {ma} except that the location nouns 
may be different with which it occurs. 


bane war bEs ‘Sit on the ground’ 
wo par war bxgeyo ‘He reached on the mountain’ 
hu kapi war llkhu ‘I write on the note book’ 


With certain nominals {war}/{ ma} can occur fully without any difference 
in meaning and with certain nominals both will convey different meanings. Eg., 


“tarti warima bEs ‘Sit on the ground’ 
hu korana daryawarlejau ‘I take the horse on the river’ 
hu korana daryamalejau ‘I take the horse in the river’. 


but when we use {war} or ee in the following sentence, the meaning 
will be different. Eg., 


hu kora na darya war le jau 

‘I take the horse to the river {near the river} 

hu kora na darya ma le jau 

‘I take the horse in the river’ (for giving him bath) 


{rE} followed by {nal} also denote the locative case as in 


kIsti danda rE nal baddiwi E 
‘The boat is tied with the stick’ 


{nere ~ kol E} denotes the loction of proximity and the other nominal will 
be agentive or objective occurring as subject. 
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Us ro kar mera kolE E ‘His house is near mine’ 
wo ag re nere betho ‘He sat near the fire’ 


{kol} & {kolE} denote the goal also and occur after the animate noun. 
These have the agent occurring as subject if the verb is motion verb. 


geri gera kol gai ‘The girl went to the boy’ 
geri gera kol E gai ‘The girl went to the boy’ 
hu Una gera kolE geyo _ ‘I went to those boys’ 


Location of direction which doesnot occur in contrast with locative 
proper as well as location of goal is treated as the case of location and to mark 
this, {dar} and {tori} postpositions occur after the animate/inanimate nominals _ 
which indicate the case, {tori} only occurs in motion verbs whereas {dar} can 
occur with intransitive verb and other nominal occurring will be in the agentive 
case relationship and function as syntactic subject. Eg., 


hu us gera dar calyo ‘I am going towards that boy’ 
sadiq fEz dar calyo ‘Sadiq is going to Faiz’ 

wo meradar ayo ‘He came toward me’ 

kutto bllli dar pokE ‘Dog barks at the cat’ 


10. Time: 


This case is marked by the nouns of time in direct form or oblique form 
followed by the postposition. These two sub-types of Time relation i.e., instantive 
and duration. Eg., 


Following nominals show instative time relation-- 


hUn rat pE gai ‘The night has fallen now’ 
{du } postposition can also occur in instantive time case relationship. 


manglar ri addi rat du gadia ne 

kam karno chor dltto 

‘From Tuesday midnight the buses stopped running’ 

hu car baja du pIcchE ayo ‘I came after 4’oclock. 

wo satta tEradu picchE geyo ‘He went after seven days 


{ma} postposition can also occur in Time case relationship and is always 
used for duration case relation. 


ek kantaa ao ‘Come within an hour’ 
Cases of subject 


Nominal phrase directly dominated by the sentence node is termed as 
subject and animate as well as nai houns can occur as subjects. Nominal 
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phrase occuring as grammatical subject can occur in its direct form as well as 
with various postpostions. The subject in its direct form always shows the 
concordance with the verbal phrase of the precdicates. In the language subject 
may denote the case relationship such as Agentive, Objective, Experiencer, 
Dative and time. 

‘ 


Agentive: gero, geyo ‘The boy went’ 


hu jau @ ‘I go’ 

gera kam kar& “The boys do work’ 

Us ne buto kapyo ‘He cut the tree’ 

minna jano lorE ‘I want to go’ 

meradu jan ni hoto ‘I cannot go’ 

jana du kam klyo jye “The work is done by the persons’ 
Objective: katab bane re heth E ‘The book is under the table’ 

mewo tattho ‘The fruit fell’ 

toto pInjra ma € ‘The bird is in the cage’ 

hu Us rE kolE u ‘I am near him’ 

wo mare geyo ‘He was killed’ 

gero tattho ‘The boy fell’ 
Experiencer: Us na sIr dard e ‘He has head ache’ 

hu kabar geyo ‘T got confused’ 

mes sui € ‘The buffalo has become new 

milk’/given birth 

Dative: Us na kuj rapalya iabba ‘He got some money’ 

mInna ek pai E ‘I have one brother’ 

dand na do sing we ‘ ‘This bullock has two horas’ 
Time rat pE gai ‘The night fell’ 
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Book Review 


KHUBCHANDANI, Lachman M: 

Tribal Identity: A Language & Communication Perspective 
Indus Publishing Company, New Delhi 1992. Pp xii + 159; cloth bound with 
dust cover; Price Rs. 150/-) 


Chapter 1 surveys the background of the perception, descriptive ter- 
minology and classificatory schemes adopted for the tribal identity in India and 
of change and continuity through 1962-1982. Language has been used as the 
index and indicator for these changes. The author aims at a "grassroots’ 
understanding... which can be utilised as significant inputs in evolving a tribal 
policy of the country" (p 9). Chapters 2 and 3 are largely statistical; the author 
concludes that "the enormous diversity prevailing among tribal groups is not 
merely the result of an isolated existence ... but it is grown out 4 a highly 
functional’ plural ethos..." (p 34, italics supplied): 


In Chapter 4, to be read with Appendix C, the author develops a "vitality 
index’ for languages. He does not detail the mathematical derivation; it seems 
to be the percentage of the ratio of the number of speakers of’a’ tribal language 
to the "strength of the tribe bearing the same/similar name" (note in App.C, p 
128), at a specific Census, eg., 1971; viz., 

Number ofspeakers of‘L'in 1971 Census 


y | Of 8 oe spea j 
teres dalagisted Language i Numberofpeople belonging tothetribe ofthesame/similar name hig 


Clarity of understanding is not helped by using the undefined term 
"language retention rate" as synonymous with the "vitality index", p 45. Though 
the table (Appen. C) mentions the 1981 Census, it is not clear whether a dynamic 
element is introduced by making the latter figures the basis of the numerator or 
the denominator or to derive comparatively static data for each of several 
Censuses. The notation,"@", in column 3 in App.C remains unexplained. A 
typical example of mathematics being used to obfuscate rather than to elucidate! 


Where the "functional load" on a language is limited to the home environ- 
ment, it serves "primarily as a mark of group identity" but is subject to the 
pressures of assimilation from regional languages. Conversely, languages 
"marked by a greater intensity of functions, qualifying for the role of ’contact’ 
languages" are typical of those spoken by a larger number of persons than those 
claiming it as their mother tongues, likely to be immune from assimilation. The 
author describes a spectrum: 


Strong tendency to maintain tribal language identity: a distinction is drawn between 
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retention of "ancestral mother tongue" in Manipur, Meghalaya and A&N Islands and “claiming 
their distinct mother tongue" (in Assam, etc.); 


Co-existence of non-tribal mother tongue and the "ancestral language” (= "ancestral 
mother tongue"?) in W. Bengal; 

Tendency to shift "ancestral tribal mother tongue" (same as the “ancestral” mother tongue 
of a tribal community?) in favour of non- tribal language noticed in Orissa, Madhya Pradesh, etc.; 

"Least resistance by tribal languages” (sic! p 48) in favour of dominant languages, eg., in 
Southern States, UP etc.; 


No resistance, all tribal speakers adopting a variety of the regional language as in 
Karnataka and the Lakshadweep - (could this be because the regional language is their “ancestral 
mother tongue", as Malayalam is, in the latter case?). 

The next Chapter, on Bilingualism, contains a penetrative analysis of the 
Censuses. "Configurations" with Hindi, Halabi, Oriya, Marathi, and Telugu were 
noticed in the Central and southern regions, and with Bengali, Assamese, Hindi 
and English in the north east. Bhils used Hindi, Gujerathi, Marathi and/or 
Khandeshi; Mundas, Assamese, Oriya and/or Hindi. (p 59). Bilingualism with 
English was closely correlated with educational level. Male/female differentials 
show high temporal shifts; in *71 and among some communities, more females 
claimed regional language preference. In 1971, Hindi bilingualism was 
widespread in Madhya Pradesh and Bihar; prominent among the corresponding 
tribal communities were Gonds and Kurukh speakers. The author ends this 
chapter partly philosophically - "Some.. contradictory responses... lead to ques- 
tion the setting up of objective criteria to size up the real’ vs the apparent’ reality 
in human behaviour" - and partly pragmatically - "An extensive survey 
..could..provide...insights in resolving the language controversy..." (p 67). 


In the next Chapter, the treatment of "Tribal Identity" is based on the 
assertion that "many individuals ... show their anxiety to attain prestige by 
identifying with a dominant language of the region and not ... with one’s ancestral 
speech..." (p 68). The "central belt", prominent among whom are the Gonds and 
the Oraons accounting for the largest population of speakers of Dravidian tribal 
languages, is found susceptible to shift to Chhatisgarhi, etc. "This region is 
marked by fluid language boundaries defined on the basis of identity imperatives 
andnoton the criteria of historical branching of grammatical features" (emphasis 
in the original). In Jharkhand, the author describes a "grassroots Aryanisation" 
represented by the adoption of lingua franca like Nagpuria with an Indo-Aryan 
base. | 


High variations in the shift in mother tongue declarations have been 
highlighted. Two types of tribal communities are described: 


Homogeneous tribes are defined as comprising of "groups claiming overwhelming 
allegiance (above 80%) to one mother tongue; even though not explicitly so stated, it appears that 
_ this group can be subdivided into "those affiliated with ancestral mother tongue" and those who 
have "switched to the (= ’a’?) non-tribal mother tongue”; the author uses the term "ancestral 
homogeneous tribe” presumably for this group. 


Composite tribes, viz., "groups segmented (such that)... at least 20% members claim 
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different mother tongues, of whom some (subgroup "a") may share two or more tribal languages 
as mother tongues, and some (subgroup "b") may share assimilatory trends towards non-tribal 
languages. Subgroup "b" is further subdivided into a set the majority of whose claims favour 
maintaining the ancestral mother tongue, and a set the major claims of which favour shift to the 
(= ’a’) non-tribal mother tongue. (p 75). 

The designations for these categories seem to be "assimilated 
homogeneous groups, composite multitribal groups, composite groups" respec- 
tively. It would have been helpful if the definitions were consistently applied. A 
similar vagueness attaches to the statistical data which follow: for example, the 
recitation (p 75): 

“As per the 1961 MT claims, a large number of ancestral homogeneous tribes are found 
in the North-east (sic!), as enumerated below (emphasis in the original): 


OO 04 C008 OO Soe EEE Ee EEE SO ES EE EEES ES ESTEE OS OO OF SE SEES SOOO SE OSES SE SESESE EL OLED ESOT TEES ESET SESS OEE ES OT OOSL OOS 


Preerieitrr titi ri rr rr 


Pee eee ee ee eeee ee ee eee EP OO OE ESET EE EE OSES ESS ESS EE SE EEEESE ES ESE SE EESE ESET ESOS OESE SESE ESOESSESFOEE SE SEDO ES EES 


may mean that "in Madhya Pradesh, among the Oraon, 89% ’affiliate 
themselves to’, ie., claim, Kurukh which is their ancestral mother tongue; 91 % 
of the Kamar do likewise with’a’ mother tongue, which is ’the’ ancestral mother 
tongue for them". This reviewer is not quite certain that this is in fact the meaning 
intended by the author! (There is an incidental minor confusion in that Madhya 
Pradesh, Tamil Nadu and Lakshadweep, among many others, are listed under 
the sub- heading, "North-east"! 


The author points out that the Constitutional provision in Article 350 A 
(right to education in the mother’ tongue at the primary stage for linguistic 
minority groups) has not been implemented. Many tribal "vernaculars” have 
been neglected as they do not feature as ’separate languages’ in the official 
records. Even in the case of the Kurukh and Gondi, "In Bihar, textbooks are 
prepared in ... Kurukh .., but the state authorities have not shown great 
enthusiasm as far as ... implementation is concerned. Madhya Pradesh Tribal 
Research Bureau ... initiated a few text books in Gondi, ... but the implementa- 
tion in school education is somewhat staggered" (p 83). 


The concluding Chapters (from VII) contain useful surveys of literature 
on "Language Areas", Sprachbund, interface between tribal cultures and non- 
tribal including missionary intrusions, etc. He comments on the adivasi vedana 
("tribal: pathos") as a complex of gradual sanskritisation, "missionarisation", 
indeginisation and modernisation, in the light of which he reviews the relation- 
ship between the State and the tribal communities. He proposes that "the 
heterogeneity of tribal regions can be better understood inthe context of kshetra, 
a.. concept focussing on the patterns of organic unity... in the midst of... linguistic 
and cultural variation..." (p 99). This enables him to differentiate among: 


Non-exclusive identities exemplified by the Dravidian Oraons finding "an easy accep- 
tance of Austric languages and creolised versions of neighbouring Indo Aryan languages; 
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Flexibility of ingroup/outgroup relations marked by "plasticity or malleability” of self- 
images and socio-cultural identities, as in the case of North-eastern tribes, and the Gonds, Bhils, 
etc.; 


Overlapping language boundaries specific of "oral cultures" which overlap conventional 
language boundaries, as in the case of Halabi of Bastar, which can be treated as a dialect of Marathi 
or Hindi; 

Neutralisation in communications exemplified by the development of "communication 
amalgams" like Nagamese and Nagpuria; 


Sociolinguistic core signifying the maintenance of grammatical and stylistic features 
despite close interaction among many tribal languages, such as the retention of counting in units 
of twenty and greater frequency of reduplication and ’echo’ words in some tribal languages. 


This reviewer totally agrees with the author that 


"the elitist system of education does not take into account the rich complexity of speech 

variations ... at folk level... Literate cultures ... regard hybrid varieties... as a sign of inferior 
socialisation ... Most of the standardisation devices in Indian languages today serve only to extend 
the convention inspired value system of small urban elites" (p 102). 

The author’s caution deserves emphasis: "it will be disastrous to aim at 
absorbing them (the tribal communities) into the ’mainstream’.(/bid. ) 


Comments. The statistical base is provided exclusively by the Census 
data. Tribal languages spoken by populations less than 10,000 have been treated 
as "vernaculars" of various languages; this excludes the consideration of most of 
the tribal communities of Peninsular India. Census categories and classifications 
are subject to vagaries of reportage; for example, the Mudugar of Attapady and 
the Muthuvar of Idukky have been clubbed together even though they are 
distinct communities speaking different languages. There have been several 
cases of non-tribal communities returning themselves as "tribal" in desperate 
efforts to claim the benefits of reservation, etc. Thus the variations in the 
successive Census returns of speakers of various tribal languages, which the 
author treats as examples of "vacillation", are probably only fraudulent! "Tribal 
Identity" is pictured purely in a linguistic‘dimension. Language is of course an 
index of culture, and perhaps its most faithful mirror, but there are many more 
_ aspects. This book has done invaluable service in exploring at least this dimen- 

sion, correlating language with quite a few sociological parameters. 


_ The book is a mine of information, and contains a plethora of ideas, but 
seems to have been written in a hurry. It is in a condensed style with considerable 
use of jargon, which makes it difficult reading for a person interested in tribal 
problems but not a scholar in sociolinguistics. It is hoped that the author will 
bring out a "Revised and Enlarged" edition defining the concepts and in a more 
explanatory rather than the present didactic style. 


T. MADHAVA MENON 
LS.D.L 


International School of Dravidian Linguistics 


Obituary 


R.N. SRIVASTAVA: A TRIBUTE 


R.S. GUPTA 
Jawaharlal Nehru University 


In the early hours of October 3, 1992 death snatched away from us a 
friend and a mentor, and cut short an illustrious career which had already 
contributed so much to the national and international academic world, and 
which held forth a promise of much greater things to come. 


Professor R.N. Srivastava or R.N.S or simply Doc Sahab as his col- 
leagues, friends, students and admirers variously referred to him, was born in 
1936 in Balia (U.P) in a highly cultured and educated family. From his early 
youth he showed great academic promise. Starting as a science student at 
Banaras Hindu University he went on to earn his Bachelor’s degree in Law. He 
followed this with a Master’s degree in Hindi literature and linguistics. After two 
years of research at Banaras (under a U.G.C. Fellowship), he won a government 
of India scholarship to study in the U.S.S.R. From 1962 to 1965 he studied 
linguistics at Leningrad State University, leading to the award of Doctoral 
Degree. This was followed by a stint as lecturer in linguistics at Delhi University. 
In 1968 he was awarded the Ford Foundation Post-Doctoral Fellowship, which ~ 
took him to U.C.L.A (U.S.A) for one year. There he worked with the eminent 
phonetician Peter Ladefoged. On his return to Delhi he was elevated to the Post 
of Reader in the department of Linguistics. From 1973 to 1976 he served the 
Central Hindi Institute as Professor and Centre-In charge at Delhi, and rejoined 
Delhi University’s Linguistics department as Professor in 1976. This was the post 
he held till his untimely and tragic death in October, 1992. 


During this career as a teacher, a researcher and a linguist, spanning 
over a quarter of a century, professor Srivastava earned the respect and admira- 
tion of all who came in contact with him in their capacity as colleagues and 
students. What impressed everyone about this man was his total commitment to 
linguistics. He lived and worked during an era which saw tremendous expansion 
of horizons in linguistics. New theories, new models and ever-increasing 
domains of applied linguistics emerged during this period, and it was a true 
indicator of the greatness and versatality of Prof. Srivastava that he assimmilated 
all the diverse trends in linguistic thought, voraciously accumulating all that was 
being thought and written. He did not stop there, but went on to interpret and 
integrate the western and the eastern, the new and the old and to understand all 
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this in relation to the complex multilingual mosaic of India. In an age of 
specializations, here was a man who defied any labels; he was a phonetician, a 
phonologist, a grammarian, a sociolinguist, an applied linguist, a stylistician, a 
literacy expert and above all, a linguist in the true sense of the term. 


Those around him, private individuals, as well as government agencies 
and institutions, recognised his versatality, his commitment and his great eager- 
ness to share his expertise generously. Asa result, recognition and honours came 
easily to him. He was much sought after by the Central and State institutions all 
over India- C.LI.L., C.H.1., C.LE.F.L., N.CE.R.T. and others relied heavily on 
his advice and his expertise. The Government of India regularly invited him in 
advisory capacity to be part of its Language Advisory Committees, whether it 
was in the Ministry of Railways or in the Department of Science and Technology 
or the Ministry of Education. Boards of Education, likewise, sought his advice 
and opinion, the prime keneficiary being the Central Board of Secondary Edu- 
cation. Within the University, he was Chairman of the Board of Research Stu- 
dies, a member of the Academic Council and of the Court of Delhi University. 


Alongwith the growing national recognition, came international recog- 
nition in an equal measure. As a tribute to his commitment to literacy and 
language educaion, he was selected to represent India at various conferences, 
seminars and Committees under the aegis of UNESCO (Paris 1975 and 1977, 
Baku 1981, Tokyo 1982 and Madrid 1985). His contribution to sociolinguistics 
led to an invitation to teach as Visiting professor at the University of Illinois, 
Urbana (USA) in 1988. This was followed by a spell as Visiting Professor at 
Universitario Orientale at Napoli (Italy) in 1989. 


Prof. Srivastava was currently the President of Linguistic Society of India 
(LSI). Earlier he was President of the Dravidian Linguistic Association (DLA), 
Secretary of the Universal Digital Communication Research Institute 
(UDCRI), Vice- President of the Lexicographical Society of India (LXSJ), 
member of the executive committee of Rashtrabhasha Prachar Samiti (Wardha) 
and Dakshina Bharat Hindi Prachar Samiti (Madras). He was also the Organis- 
ing Secretary of the ITI Vishwa Hindi Sammelan (Delhi). In addition Prof. 
Srivastava conducted several research programmes funded by U.N.E.S.C.O and 
UNICEE 


While meeting all these heavy demands that institutions and Govern- 
ment agencies made on his time and energy, Prof. Srivastava continued his own 
research and above all, his teaching which all along remained his first love. In 
his 25 years of teaching and research supervision professor Srivastava created a 
whole generation of students, researchers and teachers who now occupy various 
academic positions in India and abroad. As a teacher Professor Srivastava not 
only kept in touch with the latest developments in his chosen discipline, but also 
generously shared his knowledge, his research ideas and his new insights with 
his students and associates. It is a measure of the man’s greatness as a teacher 
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that hundreds of his students remember him with reverence and love and give _ 
him credit for making them what they are today. 


Professor Srivastava not only taught a whole generation of students and 
researchers, but himself carried out significant researches in linguistics, bringing 
within his ambit various theoretical and applied dimensions. He read voracious- 
ly, imbibed and assimilated what he read and wrote copiously on all imaginable 
aspects of language, linguistics and literature. During his life-time he wrote over 
two hundred learned articles dealing with phonetics and phonology, syntax, 
semantics, semiotics, stylistics, sociolinguistics, literacy, language education and 
language in literature. His special love for and commitment to Hindi led him to 
write several books in and on Hindi. 


It was a matter of great wonder to many of us who knew him closely, how - 
he could find time for all this with all his reading and writing, his teaching and 
research, his travels and his commitments as advisor to so many public and 
private institutions. Professor Srivastava always had enough time for his friends, 
acquaintances and admirers. He loved to socialize and would never say no to a 
small group getting together informally for spirited discussions. He was also a 
devoted father and husband, a real family-man ever concerned with the welfare 
of his kith and kin. What was perhaps most remarkable about this man - a man 
whom people sought out and invited for meetings, talks, discussions, selections 
and social-occasions- was that he himself was a great host and loved to call 
friends, students and admirers over and treat them at his own place, at his own 
expense and all this with a great deal of open-heartedness, bon homie and 
generosity. 


Perhaps we are too close to him in time and spirit to truly evaluate his 
true worth as an academician and a man, but if one were to go by the testimony 
of hundreads of students, researchers, colleagues and friends, in Professor Sriva- 
stava’s death the academic world has suffered an irreparable loss, and for those 
who were close to him, he has left behind a void that perhaps can never be filled. 


PUBLICATIONS 
R.N. SRIVASTAVA 


In Russian Language 


K. Vaprosu 0 stratifikacii jazyka xindi [On the problem of stratification of Hindi] 
Vestnik 2 (1965) 130-42. 

Priroda i distribucija nacalnyx grup soglasnyx jazyka xindi (autoreferat) [Nature 
and distribution of intial consonant clusters or Hindi] Leningrad (1965). 


Problema adnofonemnosti [Problem of monophonematics] In ‘Lanquage of 
India, Pakistan, Nepal and Ceylon’ Moscow (1968) 155-61. 


O fonologiceskoj interferencii [On phonological interference] In the Proceed- 
ings of Philological Science, Leningrad (1965) 210-16. | 
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Sto takoe xindi? [What is Hindi?] 

Jazykovaja situacija v stranax Azii i Afriki, Moscow, (1967) 130-46. 
Books/Papers Published (in English Language) 

(BI) Books & Monographs 

Functional Hindi, Agra: CHI (1974). 


Literacy, Literacy materials and text construction (with S.C. Bhatia) Delhi : 
Directorate of Adult Education (1978). 


Evaluating Communicability in village settings(vol 1 and 2) Delhi: UNICEF 
(1978). | 


Language teaching in a bi- or plurilingual and multicultural environment 
(Academic Report) Paris: UNESCO (1980). 


Dimensions of applied linguistics (with R.S. Gupta) Mysore: CIIL (1990). 
(BIT) RESEARCH PAPERS 


Theory of monophonematics and aspirated phonemes of Hindi.Acta Linguistica 
(1968) 363-73. 


Two modela of language learning. In studies in Hindi linguistics: AIIS, Delhi 
(1968) 185-195. 


Review article on A.R. Kelkar’s - Studies in Hindi-Urdu I, Poona; (aghigee 6 
(1969) 913-27. 


Phonetics and Phonemics in second language learning. In Bhaasaa shikshana 
tathaa Bhaasaa-vigyaana, ed. by B. Verma. CHI, Agra (1969) 48-57. 


Whitney's interpretation of anusvara, Jndian Linguistics (1972) 202-219. 


Towards reorganizing language component in language and literature depart- 
ments. Vartavah (1970) 18-26. 


Principles and problems in lexicology and lexicography (as developed in the 
Soviet Union) Jndian Linguistics (1968) 113-132. Also in Lexicography in India, 
ed. by B.G. Mishra, CIIL, Mysore (1980) 175-198. : 
A search for panchronic features of Indo-Aryan nasals. In Papers and Talks, ed. 
by H.S. Billigiri CIDL, Mysore (1971) 113-119. 

The problem of Hindi semivowels. Indian Linguistics (1970) 129-137. 
Rejoinder to Kelkar’s reply to Srivastava’s review of studies in Hindi-Urdu I, 
Indian Linguists (1970) 187-196. 

How empty is abstract [Verb, +cause]? Proceedings of the First All India 
Conference of Linquists. Poona (1971) 61-76. 

The term ‘phoneme’. Bhasiki, (1971) 37-45. 

Linguistic phonetics and the science of speech and hearing. In Speech Analysis 
in Indian Languages, ed. by N. Rathna. All India Institute of Speech and Hearing, 
Mysore (1971) 6-18. . 
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Discursive and poetic languages. NIE Journal; (1971) 29-34. 


Some unsolved problems in generative phonology. In Studies in Transformation- 
al Grammar, ed. by A. Ghatge et al Poona (1972) 64-83. Revised version inJDL, 
(1972) 64-83. 


Review article on An Urdu newspapers count (Rahman, Barker and Others, 
Montreal). Linguistics Mouton: The Hague 107 (1973) 64-73. 


Review articles on Reading in literary Urdu prose (G.C. Narang, Madison) 
Linguistics, Mouton: The Hague 107 (1973) 73-77. 


Replytosome unsolved problems in generative phonology. JDL (1978) 293-315. 


Language and Culture: a bidirectional relationship-(with R.S. Gupta) Pakha 
Sanjam (1973) 71-71. 


Multilingualism and language teaching. Proceeding of ivth All India Conference 
of Linguistics CHI, Agra (1973) 116-125. 


Some recent trends in Hindi phonetics and phonology (with A.K. Kalra) 
Souvenier of ivth All India Conference of Linguistics (1973) 55-65. 


Sociolinguistic setting of functional Hindi. In Functional Hindi, ed. by R.N. 
Srivastava, CHI, Agra (1975) 27-34. 


Review of ‘Syllabic structure of Hindi and Punjabi (D.D. Sharma) /ndian 
Linquistics (1974) 70-79. 


Challenges to poetic theories from Baba Farid a major poet. JOAL (1975) 1-11. 


Indian Bilingualism: myth and reality. In Indian Biligualism, ed. by Sharma and 
Kumar, CHI, Agra (1977) 57-81. 

Perspective and problems of teaching English in India. Language Forum (1977) 
1-11. 


Some methodological prerequisities of comparative literature. In Comparative 
Literature, ed. by Nagendra, University of Delhi, (1977) 84-97. 


Rhetorial devices in Ramacharita Manas. In Art and Mind of Tulasidas, ed. by 
Nagendra. National, Delhi (1977) 251-272. 


Review of : Pattens in clause, sentence and discourse in selected languages of 
India and Nepal, (ed. by Ronald L. Trail) JDL (1977) 151-166. 


Language policy and the problem of national language. Language Fonum (1977) 
21-34. 


Review of : Logic (Wilfred) Hindustan Times, (March 1978). 


Lyrical genius of Suradasa: an analysis into the verbal structure of aesthetic 
message. In Suradasa His Mind and Art ed. by ieee, Bahri Publication, 
Delhi (1978) 40-49. 


Universal, language specific and pedagogical grammar. Indian Linguistics 
(1978) 76-87. 
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Linguistic perspective to the study of social meaning, Papers in Linquistic 
Analysis z (1978) 1-18. 


Literacy, language use and culture. Language Forum, (1978) 1-21. 


A grammatical sketch of Hindi: In Sarala Bharati, ed. by Sharma and Chandela. 
New Delhi (1978) 81-99. 


Typology of dictionaries - a Soviet approach. Parakh (1978) 75-85. 


S.K. Chatterjee - an outstanding investigator. Indian Book Chronicle, (Dec. 
1978) 409-12. 


Literacy as a communication skill. Indian Adult Education 40 (1979) 1-14. 


The poetic diction of Suradasa a revolution, ed. by Nagerndra. National, Delhi 
(1979) 226-234. 


Review article on: The. position of languages in school curriculam in India 
(Chaturvedi, M.G. and B.V. Mohale) Intemational Review of Education (1979) 
431-34. 


On capturing inaccessible mind: further evidence for word-final schwa. Zbomik 
Radova o Gorvu I Jeziku, Benograd (1979) 255- 261. 


The lingua-aesthetic approach to art symbol Prachi-Bhasha Vijan [S.K. Chatterji 
commemoration volume], (1981) 237-248. 3 


Maithilisharan Gupta and the emergence/development of Kharibolias a literary 
language (with R. Gargesh). In Maithilisharan Gupta (ed. by Nagendra), Bansal 
& Co; Delhi (1981) 194-203. 


Review of : Language context and the imagination (collected papers of p. 
Friedrich) Prachi-Bhasha Vijnan 8 (1981) 37-43. 


Review of Topics in Poli historical phonology (I.Y. Junghare) Journal of School 
of Languages 7 (1981) 109-113. 


Abbriviations and acronyms in Indian English JDL xii. 2 (1982) 345-365. 


A linguistics view of literacy (with R.S. Gupta), Joumal of Pragmatics, 1983. 7: 
533-549. 


Medium of instruction in higher education in India. OAL, 1983 -1- 1-22. 
Literacy in South Asia. Annual Review of Applied Lingustics, 1984. 4: 93-100. 


Consequences of initiating literarcy in Second Language. In Linguistic Minorities 
and Literacy (ed. P. Coulmas) 24-33. Amsterdom: Mouton (1984). 


Literacy education for minorities. In Linguistic Minorities and Literacy (ed. P. 
Coulmas) 39-46. Amsterdom: Mouton (1984). 


Linguistic minorities and national languages. In Linguistic Minorities and 
Literacy (ed. P. Coulmas) 99-114. Amsterdom: Mouton (1984). 


Modernization of Hindi in news media. In Modemization of Indian Languages 
in News Media, (ed. Bh. Krishnamurthi & Mukherjee, A.) 64-72. Hyderabad; 
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Osmania University (1984). 

Stylistic and teaching of poetry. YOAL (1985) 11. 17-31. 

The rural-urban continuum: A communicational and cultural perspective. In 
Rural-Urban Continuum(ed S.C Bhatia) 119-32. Delhi: University of Delhi -1985 
George Abraham Grierson: The man and his vision. Pakha Sanjam, xviii (1985) 
The logistic of writing. CALTIS (1985) 3: 41-48. 

Language(s) in literature (with R.S. Gupta). Language Forum, 13 (1987) 17-36 
Societal bilingualism and bilingual education: A study of the Indian situation. In 


Intemational Handbook of Bilingualism and Bilingual Education (ed. C.B. 
Paulston) Connecticut: Greenwood Press (1988) 247-274. 


Bilingualism and mothertongue,education. In Language and Culture: Studies in 
Honour of Edgar C. Polome (ed. H.L. Lieber-Harkort). Berlin: Mouton de 
Gruyter (1988) 669-680. 

Theory of planning and language planning. In Perspectives in language Pen’ 
(ed. Singh and Srivastava) Calcutta: Mithila Darshan 137-152. 


Semiotics in India (with K. Kapoor) Semiotic Web (A year book of semiotics 
1987) (ed. T.A. Sebeok and J.U. Sebeok) Berlin: Mouton de Gruyter (1988) 
247-265. 


The pragmatic basis of syntactic structure and the politeness hierarchy. Journal 
of pragmatics (1989), 185-205. 

Perspectives on language maintenance and language shift. International Journal 
of the Sociology of Language, Vol.75. (1989), 9-26. 

Natural translation and translation theory (with R.S. Gupta), Intemational 
Joumal of Translation, (1989), 17-26. 


The communicative approach to language and applied linguistics. In Aspect of 
Human Communication (ed. L. Krishnan et al) New Delhi: Mittal Publications 
(1989), 17-28 


Literacy. Annual Review of Applied Linguistics, 10 (1989) 81-102. 


Review of: Terms and Address - Problems of patterns and usage in Various 
Languages and Cultures (By C. Braun) World Englishes (1990) 111-114. 


Linguistic minorities, national languages and the problem of ie ce of instruc- 
tion. Progressive Educational Herald 5 (1990) 36-43. 


Literacy in a multilingual context (with R.S. Gupta), In Multilingualism in India, 
(ed. D.P Pattanayak),Claredon-philadelphia: Multilingual Matters(1990), 67-78 


Orality and literacy: Bipolar or continuum: Indian Journal of Adult Education 
51 (1990) 36-45. 


Linguistic differences in orality and literacy (with R. Aslam), Indian Journal of 
Adult Education 51 (1990), 46-55. 


International School of Dravidian Linguistics 


Reports 


18th Conference of Dravidian Linguists at 
Kanyakumari - 1990 


Ina quite place a peaceful and academically satisfactory Conference took © 
place from 19th to 21st of April, 1990. 


Prof. B. Ramachandra Rao, former Vice-Chairman, U.G.C. and the 
current Chairman of the Governing Council of the ISDL unveiled the oil painting 
of GJ. Somayaji and inaugurated the Conference. He recalled GJ.'Somayaji’s 
contribution as a Scholar and as a humane professor. Dr. Balamohan Thampi, 
Vice-Chancellor, Kerala University who inaugurated the Endowment Lectures 
on "Word Philosophy" summarized the findings of the Oxford School with witty 
anecdotes. Dr. E. Annamalai, the President of the DLA had a detailed address 
on the Tribal Bilingualism. Dr. G.K. Panicker introduced the guests as well as 
the work of the DLA, ISDL etc., M. Rama proposed a vote of thanks covering 
the focus of the address. 


Most fascinating feature of the Conference is the large attendance of 
research scholars from the Universities from the Southern States and I.1.T, 
Kanpur. 


Theoretically oriented papers were few, but data oriented papers were 
many. Paralinguistic papers including Folklore, Place Names, Terms of scolding 
etc., were considerable in number. 


A serious paper on ‘Dravidian Linguistics in Nineteen Eightees and its 
future prospects’ elicited comments in the afternoon of the 19th which was 
continued in the night upto 10.30 P.M. At least 25 scholars participated. 


B.N. Patnaik’s paper on Language and Power recalling the pithy words 
of Kuldip Nayar was interesting. M. Israel covered the suffixal morphology of 
Naiki. The lunch was hosted by the Management of the S.T. Hindu College, one 
of the sponsores of the Conference. The lunch table was crowded. Soon the 
cafeteria improved its service. 


The afternoon session continued from 2 p.m. as slated on the printed 
agenda. A few authors of papers were absent. The latecomers and those who 
wanted to present their papers early found time for presentation and discussion. 
In the succeeding days the time for these were reduced. 


On 20.4.90 the late comers pressed for accommodating their papers. One 
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foreigner from Norway did not miss any paper. 


On the last day (21.4 SH) when the Chief Guest sent word that he will 
come at 4 p.m. the afternoon session had time after completing the slated papers. 
One special lecture on Reconstruction of Dravidian Culture was also accom- 
modated which kept the audience intact upto 4 P.M. 


Two Endowment Lectures on ‘Word Philosophy by Dr. Kantamani took 
an hour for reading. On the next day he cut short the reading time and hence 
there was time for questions and answers. The expectation of the Endowment 
Lectures was to infect the Linguists with ideas from sister disciplines like 
Philosophy, Sociology etc. How far it is a success is yet to be assessed. 


18th Conference Prizes 


Mrs. Katre Prize awarded to Mrs. Srivani of Osmania University who has 
secured the highest marks in the M.A. in March/April, 1989 examinations. This 
carried Rs. 250/-. The Endowment was created by Prof. S.M. Katre. 


Out of 17 papers submitted by research scholars. Mr. Srikumar, Osmania 
University was recommended for the award of Rs. 500/- for the best paper 
presented in the Conference. It should be mentioned that this scholar received 
the prize in the 1989 Conference at Manipal. 


Mr. Sudheer Bhan, Osmania University and Mr. P. Nagaraj of the 
Hyderabad University received honourable mention by the adjudicators (E. 
Annamalai, Chairman, B.N. Patnaik and K. Rangan members). 


The Valedictory session attracted audiences from the public. Hon. K. 
Anbazhagan expressed a sense of pride to release the Dravidian Encyclopaedia, 
Vol. I and to lay the foundation stone for the Manonmani Sundarnar Maligai in 
the city centre at Trivandrum. He pinpointed the educational opportunity for 
all, irrespective of the caste distinction provided by the British and emphasized 
that educational wealth is the only one which will preserve the dignity of man. 
The Tamil speech was translated by the President E. Annamalai who had earlier 
reviewed the papers and referred to the large attendance from U.P., Gujarat, 
Punjab, Delhi, besides from the four Southern States. B. Ramachandra Rao who 
received the first volume of the Encyclopaedia wished that the ISDL should 
become a University. 


V.I. Subramoniam while introducing the Guests recalled the close as- 
sociation of Hon. K. Anbazhagan with the DLA and ISDL while in power and 
out of it. L.C. Thanu, the Local Secretary who supervised the arrangements at 
Kanyakumari ably, proposed the Vote of thanks. 


Dr.M. Rama looked after the financial side: K. Balachandran the 
registration and other requirements of the participants. R. Manu looked after 
the chief guests, transporting them from Trivandrum to Kanyakumari and back. 
There was no hitch in the Conference. 
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19th International Conference of Dravidian Linguists 
at Thiruvanantapuram - 1991 


The conference though planned and announced early to celebrate the 
completion of nineteen years of the formation of the Dravidian Linguistics 
Association and the International Journal of Dravidian Linguistics has to be 
postponed twice: First for the general elections and second due to the assassina- 
tion of Mr. Rajiv Gandhi which necessitated the postponement of the elections. 
Unfortunately the foreign delegates who committed themselves to come could 
not be sure of the dates of the Conference. Even one who was in Tiruvanan- 
tapuram for his vacation could not attend the Conference due to want of 
adequate information. The participation of the Indian delegates was modest and 
the three day Conference was matter of fact and functional. 


A big crowd would have put the organizers to difficulty. The modest 
crowd of 150 on the first day and about 100 and 70 respectively on the second 
and third days was manageable. 


The Tolkaappiyar Auditorium was decorated tastefully. Justice V.S. 
Malimath (Rtg. Chief Justice of Kerala) in his inaugural address reviewed the 
Constitutional provisions for the protection of languages and welcomed the 
move to set up a National University for Dravidian Studies. S.M. Katre who was 
to be honoured in the Conference could not come. But Prof. Katre was gracious 
enough to appreciate the difficulties and sent a felicitation address which was 
read by Dr. G.K. Panikkar. 


Prof. B. Ramachandra Rao, former Vice-Chairman of the U.G.C. and 
Chairman of the General Council of the ISDL presided over the function and 
unveiled the beautiful oil painting of Prof. S.M. Katre. He also said that the gentle 
and persuasive ability of S.M. Katre was responsible for the spectacular develop- 
ment of Linguistics which has not spread after his departure from India, but 
efforts in specialization in Linguistics in some centres have successfully taken 
place. He concurred with the felicitation address that the ISDL and its beautiful 
Campus, the IDL and the DLA are all the results of the Linguistic movement 
initiated in 1955 in the Deccan College, Pune. 


Secretary, M. Rama spoke in Kannada for about ten minutes when he 
proposed the Vote of thanks and the audience seem to bear with him and 
understand him, and added equivalent words from Malayalam and Tamil. The 
tolerance for other languages which is one of the goals of the DLA was 
demonstrably achieved by the Conference. Also the former Chief Justice 
remarked on releasing the massive book of the late J.S. Kully, that, could anyone 
ever imagine that, a book of great value on Kannada canbe released from Trivan- 
drum. It is now possible because of the constructive work of the DLA and ISDL. 


Dr. B. Gopinathan Nair, Secretary for Publications read out the salient 
points of the book which has to be bound and put out for sale shortly. 
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Dr. P. Somaseknaran Nair and Dr. A.P. Andrewskutty honoured Prof. 
B. Rama Chandra Rao and the Justice with shawls. To save flowers the DLA 
prefers the presentation of the shawls was the comment from the President. Dr. 
K. Retnamma traced the history of the DLA and IJDL while welcoming the 
guests. 


For the best monograph on Tribals of the Dravidian family, Dr. N. 
Rajendran, Department of Linguistics, University of Kerala ‘On Muduga’ 
shared the prize with K. Natanasabapathy ‘On Chola Naiken’ Advance Centre 
for Linguistics, Annamalai University, Annamalai Nagar. The prize money of 
Rs. 1500/- was received in person by the first and the same amount by post by 
the second. 


Ms. Vaijayanti Mala of the J.N. University, New Delhi who topped in the 
M.A. Examination in Linguistics in India received in absentia the Mrs. S.M. 
Katre prize of Rs. 250/- 


Four Endowments of Rs. 500/- each, were received by Drs. Nagamma 
Reddy of Hyderabad, Vasantakumari of Madurai and B. Sreedevi of Calicut in 
person and Rs. 250/- by Dr. Anvita Abby of New Delhi for her inabsentia 
presentation. 


The prize of Rs. 1000/- for the best paper presented in the Conference 
shared by Ms. Darly Mathew of the Cochin University and Ms. Shoba of the 
Kerala University was defrayed to them in the valedictory function. 


The sessions began soon after the inauguration, Dr.M. Israel of Madurai 
chaired it along with Dr. Franson D. Manjali of Jawaharlal Nehru University as 
the Co-Chairman. The papers if not mimeographed and the discussions were 
recorded for transcription. The first paper was ‘an observation on a few early 
studies on Malayalam by the Missionaries’ by Prof. Puthusseri Ramachandran. 
Dr. Franson. D. Manjali, Dr. S. Rajendran and Dr. K. Retnamma participated 
in the discussions. Prof. Israel made the concluding remarks on the paper and 
the second paper "Significance of riddles in Education" was read by Mr. 
Sasidharan Pillai (Research Scholar, University of Kerala). In the paper he 
emphasized the need to include riddles in the curriculum as a means to evaluate 
the intellectual capacity of the students. Dr. Rajendran and Dr. Ramakrishna 
Reddy commented on the paper. The third paper in the morning session was 
Prof. Ramakrishna Reddy’s ‘Language Planning for Tribal Literacy’. In the 
paper he expressed the idea of teaching the tribes through different media. 
Participants in the discussions were Dr. P.M. Joseph, Dr. Nagaraj, Dr. S. 
Rajendran and Mr. Madhava Menon. Later Dr. Anjea was allowed to present 
an introduction to his paper which was to be presented in full in the afternoon 
session. 


In the afternoon session, the fourth paper of the day was presented by 
Dr. Aneja entitled ‘Integral Grammar of Integral Yoga of Integral Linguistics’. 
He expressed his views on philosophical Linguistics and said that his paper 
would be understood only by the Yogis. There was a brief discussion on the 
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paper initiated by Dr. Franson D, Manijali and followed by Dr. Vijendra. Paper 
five "Word Order in Khasi" was read by Dr. K.S. Nagaraj. It was discussed in 
detail in which Dr. S. Rajendran, Dr. William Madtha, Dr. AP. Andrewskutty, 
Dr. V.I. Subramoniam and Dr. Venugopala Panikkar expressed their views. 
Darly Mathew from Cochin University presented a paper on "A Case Study in 
Translating English articles into Hindi and Malayalam". Some suggestions were 
made by Dr. Aneja, Dr. Israel and Dr. Andrewskutty. 


The first endowment lecture on “Women’s Language’ was delivered by 
Dr. Vasantakumari from the Madurai Kamaraj University. Certain clarifications 
were sought by Dr. Nagaraj, Dr. Venugopala Panikkar, Dr. Aneja, Dr. Vijendra, 
Prof. Ramakrishna Reddy, Dr. William Madtha, Mrs. Sangamitra Saha and Dr. 
A.P. Andrewskutty. The second endowment lecture was given by Dr. Nagamma 
Reddy and Dr. Andrewskutty took part in the discussion. 


Dr. V.I. Subramoniam made some introductory remarks on the ‘Un- 
structured Panel on the Gaps in our Knowledge’ on the evening session. Mr. 
Madhava Menon initiated the talk saying that the theme is very wide hence he 
would limit the discussion on what we can call the term Dravidian. He said that 
there could be several features unidentified in connection with the term 
‘Dravidian’. Prof. M.E. Manickavasagom spoke on the need to reconstruct 
Culture as we do in Linguistics. Annie Monsy emphasized that a thorough study 
of the Tribal languages is essential for a proper understanding of the linguistic 
features of the Dravidian languages. Mrs. Sangamitra Saha gave some informa- 
tion by comparing a few words in the Dravidian language family. Dr. William 
Madtha, the moderator in the discussion summarized the main points in his 
thought provoking conclusion. The day’s activities ended by 6.30 p.m. 


On 12.7.91. Friday, the first paper presented was ‘Towards a Historical 
Study of the Lakshadweep Malayalam; Its Phonology by Dr. Venugopala 
Panikkar. He gave some interesting observations on phonological changes in the 
Lakshadweep Dialect of Malayalam. Dr. V.P.N. Namboori, Dr. Nagamma 
Reddy, Dr. S. Rajendran, Dr. Israel, Dr. V.I. Subramoniam and Dr. William 
Madtha took part in the discussion that followed. 


The paper ‘Ontology and Meaning: Some consideration on the category 
of the case’ by Dr. F. Manjali was fairly long comparing traditional Indian and 
Western Views on Linguistics. (Bhartruhari & Rhenethoms). Dr. Namboori and 
Prof. Ramakrishna Reddy participated in the discussions. Then Dr. Namboori 
gave a lecture on "Transition network model of language structure and computer 
aided language teaching". He gave detaiis of the use of Computer in language 
learning and some problems that arise in the Computer aided teaching. Dr. B. 
Sreedevi, Dr. F.D. Manjali, Dr. Aneja, Prof. V.I. Subramoniam, Dr. Ramakrish- 
na Reddy were the participants of the discussion. Two more papers were 
presented in the morning session. They were Dr. Rajendran’s paper on "Word 
formation in Tamil" and Ms. Pramela K.P’s paper on "Comparative Study of 
Hindi-Malayalam pronouns in Translation". 


In the afternoon session, the paper "Equivalence in Translation of Tamil 
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Traditional Grammar" Vis-a- Vis was presented by Prof. M. Israel on which Dr. 
V.I. Subramoniam and Dr. Ramakrishna Reddy made some comments. Dr. 
Subhdramma’s paper "Contrastive Analysis of Hindi and Malayalam by accept- 
ing Halliday’s Theory" was read by the author but there were no comments on 
it. Dr.N. Vijender’s paper entitled "Inter relationship between Synonymy, An- 
tonymy and Polysemy in Telugu" made Dr. Aneja to make some suggestions. 
The remaining papers presented on the day include "New Trends in Semantics" 
by B.S. Khaina "Language and Culture" by N.N. Anandan and "Religion as a 
social variable of speech. "A Case Study" by Dr. Shivanand. There were no 
discussions on these papers due to want of time. 


Later in the evening Prof. H.S. Gill gave his presidential address in which 
he explained his impressions on "Linguistics and Semiology’. This was followed 
by the official meeting of the DLA. New Office-bearers were elected. 


The morning session on 13.7.91. Saturday, started at 9.30 a.m. with Dr. 

B. Sreedevi’s endowment lecture on "Women’s language" in which she con- 
_centrated mainly in giving out the linguistic features of Women’s language. In 
the discussion that followed, the contributions mainly came from Dr. S. 
Rajendran, Dr. Aneja, Dr. Venugopala Panikker, Dr. V.P.N. Namboori and 
Mrs. Sangamitra Saha. Ms. Sobha, a research student of Kerala University 
presented the paper "an experimentation towards the possibility of automatic 
language processing". Dr. Namboori only asked some questions on the paper. 
Prof. S.V. Subramanian gave a lecture on "A few words from Tolkappiyam". 
Later Mrs. Sangamitra Saha talked on "Reduplication" and the final paper of 

the Seminar came from Dr. William Madtha on Folklore. 


- The afternoon session was chaired by Dr. P. Somasekharan Nair. Dr. 
A.P. Andrewskutty made a few relevant comments on the International Journal. 
of Dravidian Linguistics (IJDL). He emphasized that researchers should pay 
attention to the new trends in Linguistic theories and they should be encouraged 
in writing reviews. Following this Mr. K.C. Sankaranarayanan commented on 
the gains of the 19th Conference. 


The valedictory function was chaired by Prof. V.I. Subramoniam who 
gave the valedictory address. He evaluated the presented papers and sum- 
marized the achievements of the 19th Conference. A few participants, Dr. Aneja 
and Dr. Nagaraja made useful suggestions on the Conference. Mr. R. Manu, 
Mr. K. Balachandran and Mr. Raji proposed vote of thanks for the co-operation 
of the delegates and to the authorities of the St. Xavier’s Coliege for providing 
accommodation to the delegates and to the Management of the Al-Saj hotel for 
the prompt supply of food which was tasty. 


The Conference ended at 4 p.m. on 13.7.91 leaving some cherishing 
memories behind. 
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